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_Long talk, good laughter, music heard, 
Griefs shared, and joys, with hearts deep 
stirred... 
When friends remember things like these, 
There are no years—there are no seas! 


Me RS 
Onteora, 1925-26 


PART I: Prelude 


CHAPTER I 


On a misty, rainy, blowy night in November a young 
man stumbled out of a taxicab and into the arms of 
a surprised hallboy. The young man stumbled for two 
very good reasons: firstly, he was encumbered with a 
suitcase, a violin case and a half-open umbrella, sec- 
ondly, he was short-sighted, and his glasses, filmed with 
mist, betrayed him at the curb. 

“IT am Mr. Stickney,” he said abruptly to the pom- 
pous doorman. ‘‘My sister lives here, I think?” 

“Yes, sir, sure she does. Second floor, William!” 

Clinging to the violin, Mr. Stickney stumbled into 
the elevatcr. Arrived at the second floor, William flung 
open the door of the car, lifted out the suitcase and 
offered the umbrella, which Mr. Stickney seized awk- 
wardly in a hand now encumbered with a key attached 
to a large tag. Blinking behind his misted glasses he 
tried, still grasping the umbrella, to insert the key 
in the lock close at his right hand, but his embarrass-’ 
ment made a poor job of it. 

“It’s not that door?” he said in his abrupt, doubtful 
way, wagging his head at the door to his left. 

“That’s the door all right—those keys is the limit!” 
William agreed. 

“It’s my glasses . . . coming in from the rain... 


how ridiculous. .. .” 
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“Why’n’t you ring? I hear the pianner,” William of- 
fered, obviously bored by now. 

“For heaven’s sake!” Mr. Stickney muttered irri- 
tably, flushing crimson, jerked out the key, and pushed 
the electric button. The piano which, he now realized, 
he had been unconsciously following for some few sec- 
onds (it was Liszt’s Liebestraum) ceased, and quick 
steps were heard in the apartment. The door began to 
open. 

“T guess you’re all right now,” said William, kindly. 
The door of the apartment opened a little. A woman’s 
head appeared in the opening. 

“Who is it?” said a voice, low and a little husky. 

“Hello, Mary—it’s me!” Mr. Stickney replied, bump- 
ing through the opening with his violin case and duck- 
ing his head forward with the abrupt gesture of the 
short-sighted. 

But the door held firmly against him and his violin; 
the head escaped his salute. 

“Mary’s not here; who are you?” the husky voice 
demanded briefly. 

He blushed again. 

“Oh, good heavens, I’m sorry ...ITm Will... 
her brother . . . where is she?” he blurted nervously. 
“Didn’t she expect me? She wrote for me to come to- 
night . . . P’ve got the letter here. . . .” 

He fumbled in his right-hand pocket, dropped the 
umbrella with a clatter, lost his hold of the violin. 

“Look out for the fiddle! Here, give it to me! Gosh, 
but isn’t that Mary for you! Oh, never mind the letter} 
I suppose you’d better come in,” said the husky voice 
disgustedly. ‘ 

He hit his feed against some dark object and 
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-knocked off his glasses. They crashed splinteringly on 
the marble floor behind him. 

“There!” he cried despairingly. “Now they’re gone, 
too!” and groped his way into the room. 

It was all a blur to him, even when the girl turned 
on the lights. The big Steinway Aunt Mary had given 
them stood out in the corner, and the gate-legged table 
smelt of home, but he remembered nothing else. The 
girl in front of him was a sulky, dark creature with 
bobbed hair and broad shoulders. She wore an odd, 
square kind of shirt, all bright red and blue, over a 
short, scant skirt, like a child’s. A metal belt hung 
around her hips. In her hand was a long black cigarette 
holder, from the end of which a long white cigarette 
sent up slow spirals of smoke. He was instantly dis- 
pleased: what a girl for Mary’s friend! His step-sister 
was thirty-five—or was it more, now?—and of course 
she could choose her own acquaintances, but she had 
not been used to choose such as this. 

Wall Mary bes. 0° 

“Don’t ask me,” the dark girl interrupted rudely. 
“How should I know anything about Mary? I didn’t 
even know she had a brother.” 

“Well, she has,” he answered stiffly. He felt at a great 
disadvantage without his glasses. Slender, blond and 
obstinate, he gave the impression of a blunt mastery 
of events which was in reality far from his feelings ; 
like many—perhaps most—abrupt people, he was very 
shy. And he knew next to nothing about women. 

“So it seems,” the girl retorted with a short laugh. 
“You say she knew you were coming?” 

“She asked me to come: there’d be nobody here, 
she said, but she’d be back. .. .” 
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‘“Mary’s the limit, of course,” the girl interrupted 
again. “She asked me, too! Do you play the fiddle?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do.” 

“Can you do the Grieg Sonata?” 

“TI have worked on it.” 

“Want to try it over? I’ve got it right here. 

What an extraordinary person! He didn’t even know 
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her name! He finds her smoking cigarettes in his sister’s 
apartment, and she invites him to play duets with her! 
Short haired, too. She talks slangily (like the elevator 
boy), she criticizes his sister (her hostess), she never 
saw him before—and she asks him to play duets! 

“I think not, thank you,” he answered. 

It was bold, undoubtedly, but he could lay his hand 
upon no other form at the moment. 

Again she laughed her short laugh. 

“There’s nothing like knowing your own mind, is 
there?” she said. “Well, ’m that way, myself. But ’m 
dippy over Grieg—always was. Mischa says he’s not 
really great, but he’s great enough for me. Do you 
know Mischa?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Mary does, and I thought maybe you. . .” 

“TI have only been in New York a few times. I don’t 
know my sister’s friends.” 

“Gosh!” she said thoughtfully. “You’ve got a lot to 
learn, haven’t you? She’s got some friends, all right!” 

“Y should think so, if you’re one of them!” he 
thought. 

She rose from the big Venetian chair (what an odd 
thing for Mary to have bought, and how much it must 
have cost!) and pulled her metal belt still lower. 

’ 
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“Well,” she said, “I suppose I’ll have to be getting 
along—it’s a sweet little evening to start out in, isn’t 
it? I'll have this out with Mary, some day. That is, 
unless—you haven’t got any convenient place you could 
go, have you?” 

Really, the girl was incredible! Not that he hadn’t 
been thinking very hard in the last few minutes, since 
he had had time to think. After all, a man could hardly 
- . . there were hotels, of course. And Mary had asked 
ae 

But this cool suggestion added a definite irritation 
to his embarrassed uncertainty. A mulish glint came 
into his blue eyes. 

“I’m afraid not,” he replied, to his own uncomfort- 
able amazement. “I don’t know much about New York. 
And Mary expects to find me here to-morrow morning, 
Vou! see, 127 . 

“Oh, well, she’ll find you, all right!” she cut in. 
“Don’t worry! I only said that. I’ve plenty of places to 
go. Have a cigarette? These are Mary’s.” 

“Thank you, I don’t smoke them.” 

“Of course not,” she retorted, with that odd, husky 
chuckle. “Well, I'll be back in a minute.” 

She went into another room with a long, free step 
like a boy’s. He sat staring a little stupidly into his lap. 
He was horribly tired and embarrassed and it was an- 
noying, being without any glasses. And he didn’t like 
Mary smoking cigarettes. From the distance he heard 
the girl humming, in a queer penetrating voice, the 
Grieg Sonata. She hummed it like a violin, and pre- 
cisely in the key. Either it was an accident or she had 
a wonderfully exact ear. 

In a very short time she appeared, in an absurd 
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small toque, crammed over one eyebrow, and a rather 
dramatic dark velvet cape. 

Suddenly he realized how awkward, how un-man-of- 
the worldish he must seem to her. He grew red and 
choked uncomfortably. 

“There’s not the slightest necessity for you to go,” 
he blurted angrily. “I'll find some place, of course. 
Please go back. . . .” 

“Bosh!” she interrupted shortly. “Of course I’m go- 
ing. There’s plenty of room for us both, for that mat- 
ter, but it isn’t done, worse luck! Silly rot, all that, 
the way I look at things. But there you are.” 

She was at the door. 

“And I rather think,” she went on, dropping the key 
into his unconscious hand, “that I can look after my- 
self a little better than you can—Mr. Mary’s Brother!” 

Before he could open his mouth she had gone. 

He made a quick, irresolute step toward the door, 
but sank back. What was the use? As she had said, 
she had, probably, more places to go than he had. 
Picking up the suitcase he walked uncertainly toward 
the room the girl had left. How damp and cold it was, 
all of a sudden! He’d better get his wet clothes off. 
It would have been nicer, much, if Mary had been 
there. It was two years since he had seen her but they 
had always been good friends, he and Mary. Involun- 
tarily he moved to the big Steinway and touched it 
lightly. Lord, how it sang! What a tone! Mary had 
written something about having it re-built, but he had 
never supposed you could do that much with an old 
piano. ' 

He was too tired to find his other glasses—better 
get to bed. 
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The large bedroom ... he drew a sharp breath. 
Somehow . . . he felt out of place here. The bed had 
no head- nor foot-board, to begin with; a big square of 
wine-colored velvet covered it, more like a tablecloth 
than a counterpane. And the looking-glasses—why on 
earth should Mary need so many? A great pier glass 
six feet tall; a sort of screen of glass in three parts, 
at the back of the long dressing-table; the two closet 
doors all faced with beveled mirrors! There seemed very 
few things in the room, and yet it looked very rich and 
full: Aunt Emily had been very generous. Or perhaps 
it was that the pieces were large. . 

He pulled some things out of his suitcase and lifted 
the wine-colored velvet cover off the bed. When the 
upper sheet turned over, a great embroidered M was 
written, wreathed in twisted vines. A tiny little pillow 
cased in solid lace lay over the large ones; he studied 
it curiously. He felt all of a sudden that he didn’t know 
Mary very well. 

In the adjoining bathroom where, he remembered, 
grateful warmth might be found to disperse the cling- 
ing little chill that threatened to spoil his healthy 
sleepiness, the same discomfort haunted him. All these 
nickeled cages of scented soap, these glass jars of per- 
fumed bath salts, these complications of showers and 
sprays and mirrors—always mirrors!—the rich, 
wadded bathrobe of rose-colored silk, hung so care- 
lessly behind the door, seemed so ostentatiously lux- 
urious, so unnecessary to plain people like the Stick- 
-mneys! He felt the Cinderella brother of a rich 
woman... . 


CHAPTER II 


In spite of the bright morning light that streamed 
across his face, for he had forgotten to pull down the 
shades or to draw the heavy silk curtains, he slept long. 
It was ten when he rolled over drowsily and began to 
marvel as to his whereabouts. The delicate, powerful 
scent that hung about the rooms recalled everything 
to him swiftly. He burrowed in the suitcase for his 
glasses, and standing before the smallest of the mirrors, 
above a high carved chiffonier, he attacked his thick, 
ash blond hair with a pair of worn silver brushes. His 
eye fell on a group of framed photographs ranged be- 
fore the mirror, and he scowled, for he felt they were 
not ... there were too many... that big fellow, 
now, was surely the one that sang the Pagliacci Pro- 
logue so wonderfully: those were his clothes, certainly. 


For the one and only Mary, from her devoted Carlos. 


His eye fled to another photograph, relieved to find 
it a plain simple fellow in citizen’s dress. One hand was 
in his pocket, he grinned cheerfully, and there was noth- 
ing in his face to cause Will Stickney’s jaw to drop 
loosely or to send a wave of red over his cheeks. But 
it wasn’t, of course, the man’s face: it was the extraordi- 
nary sentence written across his knees. 


To Mary, from her loving brother and good pal, George. 


George? George! What the dickens—they had no 


brother George, Mary and he. They had no brother 
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at all. He stared around the room, then rushed back to 
the drawing-room, breathing uncomfortably. Clear 
sighted, now, he noted the pictures—odd subjects, to 
say the least, for Uncle Will, that famous vestryman, 
to have selected. A strange, mounting fear grew un- 
reasonably in him; he rushed to the remembered gate- 
_ legged table and studied it eagerly. Facing him as he 
stared, in the place of honor, stood an evidently en- 
larged snapshot of a rambling farm-house, with a well- 
sweep in front and a clear portrait of the “George” 
of the chiffonier standing by the well. Below, on the 
margin, was written, “For Mary, hoping she will never 
forget the old home where we were born, from George.” 

Will Stickney stared, scowling, at the photograph. 
For Mary had been born in West Newton. 

“I don’t believe Mary lives here, at all!” he said 
aloud, and the words filled him with terror as they left 
his lips. Before him on the table lay a tagged latch key: 
it was the one the dark girl had left behind her. Step- 
ping softly, like a burglar, he let himself out of the 
door and opened it again easily with this key. Then, 
pulling the other one from his coat pocket, he tried it: 
it did not fit at all. It never had fitted! 

A panic of terror seized him, but he mastered it, 
slipped back into the apartment, gathered his brushes 
and bed slippers together, and stuffed them into the 
suitcase. Then, repressing a violent desire to slip down- 
stairs and escape, never to return, he sternly ordered 
himself to press the button at the side of the elevator. 

“Y’m afraid there’s been a mistake,” he began nerv- 
ously, as the boy appeared. “I . . . I seem to have got 
into the wrong apartment last night.” 
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“Whaddya mean?” said William bluntly. “They was 
home, wasn’t they? You been there all the while?” 

“Tt... it wasn’t my sister,” Stickney explained. 
“That is, she—she doesn’t live there, ’'m sure!” 

“Qh!” said William, staring. “Where does she live?” 

“J don’t know,” Stickney answered simply. 

“Cee {2 

William shot a shrewd glance at this flushed and 
stammering young man. 

“You wait here,” he said briefly, “Ill be back.” 

He dropped hastily downward in his car and Stick- 
ney stood like a statue. What would happen to him 
now? The police? Hardly, it would seem; he hadn’t 
done anything wrong, had he? Cold, slippery sheets 
and verveine soap were no pleasure to him! 'The worst 
thing about it seemed to be that girl, who had been 
so brutally turned out in the rain .. . he must find 
her out and apologize to her . . . all the more because 
he didn’t like her—hadn’t liked her from the first. 

The elevator clanked up to his level and opened with 
a click. William ushered a tall lantern-jawed man into 
the tiny vestibule and pointed at Stickney. 

“That’s him,” he said briefly. 

“You been here, all night? What’s the idea?” the tall 
man began threateningly, but Will stopped him with a 
gesture, extending a flat palm displaying the two labeled 
keys. 

“T wanted to go to Miss Mary Stickney’s apart- 
ment,” he said. “One of these keys fits there, but where 
does my sister live?” 

“How'd you get in?” 

“She came toithe door. . . .” 


“Wait up a minute, Who came to the door?” 
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“J don’t know.” 

“How’d she let you in, then?” 

“J don’t know. She just did. She said my sister had 
gone away... .” 

“She a friend of your sister’s?” 

“J don’t know. I suppose so.” 

A horrid confusion seized him, here. 

“No, no!” he cried desperately. “Of course not! 
That’s not my sister—in there! She’s the other one’s 
friend! I don’t know cither of them!” 

“Miss Stickney’s apartment is in there,” said the 
man, in a non-committal tone. “You say you’ve got a 
key for it?” 

In silence Will extended it; in silence the man fitted 
it and opened the door. 

“You say you're her brother?” he asked. 

“Of course I do.” . 

He fished out a handful of letters from an obstinate 
pocket, stumbled on the telegram, by the merest luck, 
and thrust it at the man, who read it slowly. 

“And how do I know that you’re Mr. William E. 
Stickney?” he demanded cunningly. 

“Qh, bosh!” said Will and pushed by him in a sud- 
den burst of anger, boredom, and hunger. 

There was the gate-legged table—but it was smaller, 
the spindles were thinner. There were all the books. 
There was the Steinway—but it wasn’t a full concert 
grand. There was the Litchfield clock and his mother’s 
curly maple tea-table. 

“All these things are ours,” he announced trium- 
phantly. “Mine and my sister’s, I mean se 

“Ah! said the tall man, darkly, but he made no 
offer to go. 
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“How perfectly idiotic!” Mr. Stickney declared help- 
lessly. “Here, you come in here!” 

He led the way to what must be the bedroom and 
the other two followed him in silence. 

Ah, this was what one looked for in a sister’s room! 
This bed had a foot-board and a head-board and a blue 
woven spread—Great-aunt Emily’s. Here was a small 
toilet table, a discreet mirror, a Burne-Jones photo- 
graph. There was a not unpleasant scent of violet 
powder. 

His eyes ferreted among the photographs on the old 
mahogany bureau. 

“There! There!” he cried. “Look at that!’ 

He seized a silver-framed, full length presentment 
of a young man drawing a bow across a violin. It 
was two years old, but the straight, thick brows, the 
sweep of back-brushed hair, the obstinate mouth under 
the carefully shaped mustache were unmistakably his 
own. 

William piped up, a corroborative witness. 

“That’s him! He brought a violin with him, too!” 

“Oh! He did!” 

The tall man, though obviously disappointed, yielded 
to unwilling conviction. 

“Yes, it’s him, all right,” he agreed. 

He turned to his acknowledged host and handed him 
the key. 

“Tt’s not that I didn’t believe you, see,” he unbent 
to explain, “but in my position you can’t be too care- 
ful. Just look now, if you hadn’t been on the straight! 
Madam Falconer would have cut up something terrible!” 

“Madam who?”’s 

“Say! Didn’t you know where you was all the time? 
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Mary Falconer, the singer? She sings in the op’ra. 
Didn’t you ever hear of Mary Falconer?” 

Mary Falconer! “The one and only Mary”—! For 
heaven’s sake! And he had actually . . . he gasped 
and blushed and coughed correctively. 

“Yes, indeed,” the superintendent continued, satis- 
fied with the impression produced at last, “and that 
young lady, that friend of hers . . .” He paused and 
stared, as the thing came to him. 

“Say!” he cried. “You turned her out! That’s what 
she was sore about! She told the doorman that Miss 
Falconer’s brother had come and she had to skip! 
And it was you! Haw, haw, haw!” 

“It was certainly very unfortunate,” Mr. Stickney 
answered stiffly. “If this boy hadn’t advised me to 
ring the bell . . .” 

“He went right to that door... . J don’t know 
everybody’s sisters . . . I noticed his violin . . . most 
always I gen’ally takes a gentleman to Miss Fal- 
coner’s!? William contended desperately. 

The superintendent stiffened. 

“That’ll do, William,” he said. “V’ll explain to Miss 
Falconer, when she comes back; she’s very reasonable, 
if you approach her right.” 

The two officials moved off. Suddenly William paused, 
with a look of virtuous responsibility. 

“Where’s his violin?” he asked. 

“I must have left it in there!” the musician confessed 
shamefacedly. ' ve 

With a tolerant gesture the superintendent admitted 
him again and he walked once more among the alien 
household gods, now become curiously interesting since 
he knew whose they were. But at this moment a violent 
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ringing of the elevator bell called William away, and 
they waited for him, to be surprised at his almost in- 
stant appearance with the dark girl of last night’s 
adventure! 

Will received, at sight of the velvet cape and the 
crushed-down toque, the same magnetic shock of dis- 
pleasure: the girl was too intense. 

“Hello!” she greeted him abruptly. “So you weren’t 
Mary’s brother, after all! One on me, wasn’t it? You 
certainly put it over all right, though! Gosh! I’d have 
walked out of my own flat, the way you handled 
things !” 

“J hope you’ll excuse me,” he said stiffly. “It was a 
most embarrassing situation . . . I really wanted you 
to stayicy ” ; 

“You concealed it well!” she broke in. “Look here— 
are you anybody’s brother—really?” 

The superintendent smiled competently. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he assured her. “‘We seen his 
picture all right, in Miss Stickney’s room, playing the 
violin to beat the band.” 

Really?” 

She flashed a bright, dark eye at him appraisingly. 

“Can you fiddle—honest?” she asked. “Get it out, 
and let’s see! Do you like music, you two?” 

“You bet you!” answered the superintendent warmly, 
and William added modestly, “I play the ukulele, my- 
self.” 

She went to the piano and threw it open. 

“I came back for my music,” she said carelessly, 
“but I’m glad I left it, now.” 

Slipping to the piano bench she struck a great, 
rumbling chord, and Will raised his head, listening. 
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Again it crashed out, but this time in the minor, and 
while the bass of it lingered and vibrated massively, she 
threw a handful of arpeggios into the air and caught 
them in the middle of the keyboard with a bit of a 
Chopin prelude. He stared at her. Lord, how the girl 
could play! 

She gave him the violinist’s A and he slipped the in- 
strument out of his case mechanically and began to 
tune it. She swooped into the Grieg Sonata, and he 
walked to the Steinway, fiddling as he went, his eye on 
her. Never mind her cape! What did her slantwise toque 
matter? The girl could play! 

By the time they had reached the adagio, he had for- 
gotten where he was, or that the superintendent was 
sitting stiffly on the davenport, his head beating out 
the rhythm delightedly, or that William was squatting 
at his feet, deaf to a distant angry bell. The lovely, 
shrill melody soared from his bow, flying easily above 
that strong, supple support she gave him; now calling 
him to her, now tossing him away; here embroidering 
his theme, there announcing it for him; now singing it 
with him, now answering when he called her. A born 
accompanist. 

The adagio drew together and descended to its rest. 
The musicians were motionless, listening to their own 
rich echoes. 

Suddenly a burst of applause broke out like tiny fire- 
crackers behind them. 

“Bravo! Bravissimo!” cried a-woman’s voice. 

The dark girl whirled about on her seat. 

“Mary! Hello, old Mary!” she cried and Will, turn- 
ing, stared. 

There she was. Tall, superb and tawny, her incredibly 
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blue eyes buried like sapphires in a face tanned like a 
seckel pear, she threw off a long, fur-collared mantle 
with la Tosca’s sweeping arm and glided to them with 
Carmen’s smooth pace. 

“*Pas mal, gal” she said. “I’m sorry to put you 
out, child, but they called me back for Butterfly to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

The superintendent rose; William scuttled to his 
feet; Stickney flushed and thrilled. All three fluttered 
like moths about a candle. 

The tawny goddess smiled comprehendingly. 

“SAll right,” she said. “We'll run through a little 
Butterfly, child, now you’re here. Wolff’s coming as 
soon as he can get—can your boy play Butterfly?” 

“Y-yes, please!” said Stickney, lost in the amazing- 
ness of her... . 

There was no score, apparently; nobody asked for 
one. The dark girl dashed off a familiar prelude, and 
the soprano dived from it as from a springboard. Will 
leaped after her, caught her as she rose, and they 
swam off together through the sugary foam of the 
aria. He felt a giant, inspired to invent the thing if he 
hadn’t known it; too drunk with success to remember 
to bless his sister Mary for making him do this very 
thing, for hours on end, to pleasure a shrill-voiced 
college chum with vast ambitions! 

Higher and higher she climbed: her voice was like 
steel and honey and yellow chrysanthemums. She stirred 
love and death together in her strong throat and poured 
it out for them from her wonderful lips . . . the two 
played for her like all the orchestra they owed her. 
She towered to her final height, hung there, as a rocket 
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hangs in the dark sky—and the clear, high note burst 
gently in a shower of flame. It was over. 

“There!” she said. “And they say I have no voice, 
really! All I say is—is that acting, or singing?” 

“Oh!” said Stickney and gulped. 

“Mary!” said the dark girl. 

“Gee!? said Wiiliam. 

“Well, run along, now,” said the goddess, practically. 
“Louise has to unpack. J’ll leave you a couple of seats 
for the rehearsal, child, if you want. Mother’s coming. 
Good-by.” 

They dispersed, like a well-drilled mob on the stage. 

Will Stickney hesitated a moment, his violin under 
his arm. 

“Won’t you let me... mayn’t I. . .” he babbled. 

“I know,” she said, looking kindly at him. “I know. 
Thanks just as much. You play like an artist. Good 
luck to you!” She raised her beautiful, large hand to 
his shoulder and patted it gently. 

“Come on! Come on!” urged a voice warningly and 
he followed the dark girl out of the room. 

They stood alone in the vestibule. She carried his 
violin case and her cape in one arm; with the other hand 
she pointed to his door. 

“Aren’t you going in?” she inquired drily, as he 
stood gazing emptily before him. 

Saye a. SD 

His voice came in a husky whisper. He had turned 
very white. She glanced swiftly at him. 

*“Where’s your key?” she said abruptly. “Give it to 
me—quick !” 

Automatically he felt in his pocket and produced it; 
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she opened the door in a moment and pushed him 
gently in. 

“Here,” she said, “I'll help you—just lean on me.” 

“Nonsense,” he began weakly, “I’m all—” 

But he barely reached the comfortable old sofa, and 
fell on the floor beside it, his head resting on the seat. 
There seemed to be no floor, suddenly—only a soft, re- 
ceding blackness. From a great distance came a voice 
calling out something about his breakfast, his break- 
fast, his breakfast! 

He made a great effort and whispered, ‘“Tea-time, 
yesterday !” 

Then the blackness swallowed him. 

But he felt that he was being lowered flat, and as 
his head rested, the blackness receded a little. 

“Don’t move! Wait!” a small, far voice dropped 
down to him, and he lay like an obedient child, half 
happy, half frightened, wholly weak. 

He had no idea of the time that might have passed, 
but all at once he began to take long, hungry breaths. 
A delicious fragrance filled the air; his heart beat 
quicker. The odor grew and grew: it was—what was 
that heavenly sweetness? 

Ah, coffee! Coffee it was and it was coming closer 
and closer; it was beside him on the floor; there was a 
wonderful attendant smell of warm bread, now.. . 
she was kneeling by him, pressing back his shoulders. 

“Stop! Don’t you move. You might go off again. 
V’ll show you—here! Open your mouth!” 

He opened it like a baby bird and a celestial bit of 
wheaten roll soaked in coffee was pressed between his 
lips. He sucked it.down greedily, and another, and yet 


another. 
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“Now!” she said, “I’ll just help you a little,” and a 
strong, soft arm came under his neck, his head was 
lifted slightly, and a cup of smoking brown nectar met 
his lips. With every swallow strength welled up in 
him; in a few minutes he was sitting propped weakly 
but securely against Aunt Emily’s sofa, a neat break- 
fast tray beside him. 

“T’ll break these eggs for you,” said the dark girl, 
’ “T guess it will be all right to eat them, now.” 

“Qh!” he breathed disgustedly, “what an ass! How 
did you know . . . where... .” 

“Your sister expected you, all right,” she answered. 
“Everything was out there. Here’s the egg, and that’s 
fresh butter.” 

After the second egg and the third roll he rose mas- 
terfully and sat in the ordinary manner on the sofa. 

“You must think I’m a useless sort of fool,” he said, 
“but I forgot about dinner last night, when it rained 
so, and the Sonata, and everything . . . and then that 
Butterfly—oh, heavens!” 

“T know,” she said soothingly. “I know. I did that 
once—I forgot all about luncheon. You can’t help it 
. . . do you mind if I cook myself an egg? It’s one 
o’clock !” 

“Oh, my gracious!” he cried, and would have got up 
to attend on her but that she swore she would go 
unless he sat still. So he waited and listened to her hum- 
ming the Sonata in that rich, resonant, nasal voice, 
while she moved about the little kitchen. . 

Presently she returned with another tray and ate 
her eggs and rolls and coffee, chatting most compan- 
ionably while he lay back in a drowsy content and 
watched her. She had put off the offending hat and he 
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was used to the cropped head by now; the warm brown 
of her neck was not at all unfeminine, when you looked 
at it. 

“J found these cookies,” she said, with a funny, 
boyish chuckle, “and I’d have taken ’em if it was the 
last act! I haven’t seen scalloped sugar cookies like 
these since I was down in Maine last!” 

“Oh!? he cried, ‘“‘were you ever in Maine?” 

“Born there,” she nodded. “So was Mary, you know.” 

“So was my mother,” he said. ““Was that where Miss 
Falconer and her brother were born?” 

“Brother !” she repeated scornfully. “Mary never had 
a brother, I don’t believe! You mean that crazy pic- 
ture, I suppose? That’s George Frascogni’s idea of a 
joke!” ; 

“A joke?” 

“Sure !”” she nodded, munching cookies. “Mary bought 
that farm one summer, up in Connecticut, and she talked 
so much about Maine, that year, and how she was going 
back to be a farmer, and never see an opera house 
again, and all, that George had that photograph taken 
—to give her a family feeling, he said. He’s awfully 
funny, George—you’ve heard of him, of course?” 

“Yes,” he answered briefly. 

“He'll be up here any minute, now, I suppose,” she 
went on. “He’s singing SHarrusss, of course. They have 
to rehearse on account of the scenery being all new. 
They say it’s wonderful.” 

He listened hazily; her voice seemed to come from a 
great distance. How strange that she came from Maine! 
His eyelids drooped. 

“Let’s try that piano,” she said, eyeing him. 
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“Yes ...I don’t know. . . .” he muttered. ... 
He felt so comfortable, so well fed, so sleepy! 

She smiled and went over to the piano, with a little 
grimace as she struck the keys; it was not like the one 
and only Mary’s! 

She played a bit of Bach, a bit of Schumann, and 
then swung gently into the Chopin Berceuse; he smiled 
like a sleepy child and drew his legs up on the big sofa 
unconsciously. The lovely, rippling, rocking thing went 
on and on; the piano sang like a voice. It was incred- 
ible that these heavenly sounds could come from the 
fingers of a slangy, short-haired chit who munched 
cookies! And he had thought her impudent, rude. . . 
she was an artist. And more than that—a kind, womanly 
friend, when you thought of it! That’s what she was! 

The stream of melody flowed over him and sweetly 
drowned him. ... He fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III 


Tue original Stickney had not crossed the Atlantic in 
the Mayflower. Why should he? He came later. His 
descendants had not, with few exceptions, been wealthy, 
though sufficiently so to have become perfectly accus- 
tomed to the necessities and responsibilities of wealth; 
and they were, privately, much prouder of Great-aunt 
Sophia Stickney, who had traced for them their direct 
descent from a perfectly authentic Stickney of the 
thirteenth century, a patron of Roger Bacon, than of 
Uncle Irwin, whose enlargement and modernization of 
a small hereditary carpet mill in Connecticut had placed 
him among the textile barons of his generation. 

Willy was used to them all; it had never occurred 
to him that anyone could grow up un-ringed by such 
an endless circle of relations. Of course someone was 
always dying—but then, new cousins and nephews were 
always being born! Perhaps his first recollection was 
one of the great family funerals to which he afterwards 
became so thoroughly accustomed: weddings and 
funerals drew the Stickneys together in unbelievable 
numbers. He was only six when Great-uncle William 
Stickney died, a little too young for it, his mother 
admitted, but then, on the other hand, it would be a 
memory for Willy, that funeral of one of his country’s 
greatest educators, where college presidents, governors, 
and bishops walked solemnly after the coffin, and to 
which the President of the United States sent a tele- 
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gram of condolence and appreciation. 
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Willy, like all the members of the poorer branches, 
was accustomed to every form of Stickney establish- 
ment. Butlers and valets, even a lady’s maid, moved 
through the solemn weddings of the carpet barons, 
when even the great double guest room couldn’t hold 
the presents and special policemen were detailed for the 
church service; but at Aunt May’s (born a Stickney) 
one helped one’s cousins wipe the dishes and didn’t ask 
_ twice for dessert, and at Uncle Ben’s one drove the old 
horse and cart with a barrel of apples from the ram- 
shackle farm down to the doctor’s, to pay the doctor’s 
bill. But Uncle Ben and Aunt Sadie came to the carpet 
weddings, all the same, very dignified and pleasant, 
and it was as impossible to impress the poor ones 
with money as to bully the rich ones with erudition: 
they were hard to patronize, because they all knew 
about their grandfathers. And none of them, in any 
generation, could forgive or tolerate a disgraceful ac- 
tion, bad marks in school, or Roman Catholics. 

Will’s father had not been very successful, and when 
he died, too worn and worried to withstand pneumonia, 
and the house was sold and Will’s step-sister, Mary, 
was taken back by Aunt Hattie Irwin and sent to 
Smith College, Willy and his mother went back to 
Grandma Fraser, in Maine. 

His knickerbockered smallness and utter lack of ac- 
quaintance with the larger boys kept him from their 
sports, and pride warned him off the smaller fellows. 
He had grown so used to romping with his dog, walk- 
ing with his mother, and reading to Grandma Fraser in 
the evening, that he was quite content to wait for sum- 
mer visits and the cousins. Boxing, to everyone’s amaze- 
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ment, his mother had him taught, after the older fel- 
lows had bullied him, in the first high-school days. 

“But, my dear Grace, who . . . how could you... . 
really, was it necessary?” 

“T thought so,” she replied quietly. “I asked the 
plumber’s son to show him. Willy has no father, and 
no brothers, and he is too small to hit them back, and 
he won’t let me speak to the principal. John Bray says 
he can easily defend himself, if he knows how, and 
Mother and I thought he had better learn.” 

The family discussed this in more than one city, and 
wrote more than one letter about it. 

“Really, I must say,” said Uncle Irwin, “for a wo- 
man who insists on a grown man dressed up in a night- 
gown mumbling over a lad and putting his hands on his 
head, before he can join the church, to deliberately ask 
a butcher-boy to teach that same lad prize fighting, 
seems a little stiff! Wait till she sees his nose bloody, 
that’s all! Two lone women! And ladies, too! Wait till 
"he gets his eyes blacked, fighting with butchers all over 
the country!” 

But Grace Stickney never saw her son’s blood after 
he learned to box. 

At fifteen he began to shoot up, and though the 
Stickney myopia caught him then and put him in spec- 
tacles, by the time he was ready for college he was a 
good-looking, wiry fellow, with fine, far-set gray eyes 
and a wonderfully sweet smile. He no more guessed 
that he had been controlled by women all his life than 
he guessed of the close straits those women had been 
in to keep that life so comfortable and sufficient. No 
nicety of good breeding was lacking in that gentle 
home of shining mahogany, treasured china, and worn 
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silver. He had never slept in cotton sheets, though the 
linen ones were as old as he, and darned miraculously. 
He had never missed his morning egg and his noon chop, 
though Mother and Grandma so often preferred tea 
and bread and butter, it seemed. 

Before he went off to Harvard, Uncle Irwin, flying 
importantly back from Canada, dropped in upon them, 
to congratulate Mrs. Stickney upon this successful 
stage of a home training now about to close. 

“Though of course, without a man in the family, 
there are certain things a boy can’t get, my dear Grace, 
as no doubt you know, If you like, I’ll have a talk with 
Will—there are subjects . . . the temptations of col- 
lege life—a boy needs a talk, you know, before he 
starts out.” 

“T’m sure Will would be glad of any advice you can 
give him, Irwin. But I talked with him long ago about 
all those things. Will’s a good boy.” 

Will found Uncle Irwin’s “talk” a little dull and em- 
barrassing. _ 

His mother had not found it at all necessary to in- 
voke so many authorities, hygienic and moral and un- 
convincingly religious. She had concluded her simple 
sentences with the only one remembered now, four years 
after. 

“Of course, Willy darling, there are all sorts of 
things boys can do and say .. . and think. But you 
know what is decent and honorable and gentlemanly, 

and what your father would have liked, don’t you?” 
| “Yes, Mother.” 
“I’m sure you'll try to do them, dear... . 
“Yes, Mother.” 
“I know you will,” she said, and kissed him; they 
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were walking in the snow, at sunset, just coming out 
of the wood. But Will kissed her back, very affection-~ 
ately. He saw no reason for not kissing his mother, in 
the street, if she wanted him to. 

But Uncle Irwin’s fears were not even ordinarily 
justified: the ordeals of college life were practically 
unknown to his nephew. His mother’s one worry, that 
he was too young to be thrown into Harvard (he was 
only sixteen) was not unreasonable, but Fate inter- 
vened, and he went contentedly to Cambridge to the 
house of an elderly Stickney cousin. Only his mother’s 
gentle insistence sent him to family visits in the short 
vacations; his violin, and their talks and books and 
plans together were dearer to Will than even the Christ- 
mas dances and the Easter automobile trips. It was not 
that he liked pretty girls less—it was only that he 
liked his family more. 


CHAPTER IV 


Awp now Harvard too had slid into the past, and here 
he was leaving the Conservatory behind him. He had. 
looked out that last day, a little sadly, into the gray 
Boston street. He didn’t find it unpleasant; all cities 
were like that in autumn, he supposed. How happy 
he had been there! And how beautiful even this uninter- 
esting waiting-room of the Dean’s had looked to him, 
two years ago, after that dreadful year in the carpet 
factory! And yet, how reasonable they had all been 
about it—from their point of view. Dear Mother .. . 
she had wanted to go straight to New York with himn— 
or Paris, or Leipsic, if that seemed best. She had bonds 
ready to sell, even . . . he choked a little, at that, and 
stared hard at the bare branches across the avenue. 
He understood a little better, now, about the egg and 
the chop and the new clothes for a growing boy! How 
good Mary had been to him, too. It was Mary who 
had stood up for him when he wanted to go straight. 
from Harvard into music. 

“But what will he do, Mary? How long will it take? 
To begin to go to school all over again, after he’s. 
graduated?” 

“T notice you didn’t say that, Aunt Hattie, when 
Joe began at the Law School, after he graduated!” 
“Oh, well, that’s different ; he had to.” 

“So does Will, if he wants to make music his pro- 
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“But do I understand that Will intends to teach the 


violin?” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Hattie—he wants to play.” 

“Play? In public, you mean?” 

“Why, yes—if he can.” 

mUieel. Sar 

Uncle Will Irwin had been, somehow, more depress- 
ing, actually, though apparently very reasonable. 

“Of course I don’t know anything about that sort 
of thing,” he had allowed. “It’s not in my line at all. 
Does he play as well as Ysaye, for instance?” 

“Oh, Uncle Will, of course not!” 

“Ah! I don’t mean now, but will he? Is that the idea?” 

“Oh, no, Uncle Will, he couldn’t.” 

“Then he isn’t great, I take it.” 

“Why, no, he doesn’t pretend to be. But he’s awfully 
good, Uncle Will, really he is. Vernhagen says it’s 
remarkable to have kept up as he did, while he was at 
college.” 

Well, now listen. Let him come to the Works for a 
year. Just one year, to see. A year’s business training 
couldn’t hurt anybody. Help hin, rather. If this scheme 
blew over, well and good, he’d stay at the Works and 
be pushed up as fast as he made good. If not, and he 
still persisted, why, he’d only be twenty-one, and then, 
of course, it would be up to him. But at present, as his 
trustee . . . Grace admitted, herself . . . well, think 
it over. 

How sweet his mother had been. 

“If you insist, dear, I'll insist, too. I know you’ll suc- 
ceed, darling!” (The trees blurred and wavered again, 
across the avenue. . . .. What a mother she had been!) 
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“But Uncle Will means to be fair, and you’re so 
Foun. ais” 

Carpets! If people only knew how he hated carpets. 

He’d rather live on a stone floor. As they did, it 
seemed, in Europe. Europe! He was going! 

At least, Mother had seen him started—how happy 
she was! What a gay little supper they’d had, the night 
the Dean accepted him, and they went to a symphony 
concert: Aunt Mary had sent them her seats. And how 
proud she had been at Commencement! He had never 
taken first place, in anything, but two seconds, and a 
uniformly high rank. 

And mother had heard him play that first year, when 
he won the second prize. How her face had glowed from 
the fifth row in the auditorium: he had even smiled at 
her. Crowds never bothered him, he didn’t get nervous, 
like so many of them. Somebody had said that one dark 
girl who played the piano—very well, too—had such 
cold hands and turned so white that they had feared she 
might faint. That must be very disagreeable. Women, 
probably, were like that. They were actually handi- 
capped. 

The women were an odd lot, at the Conservatory— 
not like his cousins. A little loud and erratic. Often get- 
ting into horrid messes—they hadn’t, in general, the 
best of reputations. One had been talked of with Mr. 
Zumorowska, even. 

When it had become certain that Mother’s heavy cold 

was really bronchitis, and later, suddenly, that it was 
| pneumonia, and there was no time to lose, how good, 
how kind, everyone had been. . . . Cousin Janie there 
at the Boston station, Uncle Irwin’s check for expenses, 
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Aunt Susan expressing a tank of oxygen, a doctor-uncle 
and a nephew-doctor for consultation. 

She had known him, held his hand, smiled, murmured 
that they were all taking too much trouble and she’d 
soon be up and able to enjoy his playing . . . and 
then the sinking, the coma, the little rallies... . 
““You’ve always been my dear, dear, good boy... 
such a comfort ... Father so pleased . . . I want 
you to go abroad . . . don’t let Grandma worry .. . 
you’re so big, my darling . . . See how he’s grown, 
Janie! I'll have to reach up to you, now . . . but if he 
knows how to defend himself, Irwin, I shan’t have to 
complain to the principal, you see—he hasn’t any 
father. . . . Of course it will be very kind of you to 
talk with Willy, but he knows . .. he will never dis- 
grace his father . . . yes, thank you, much better, but 
so tired. . . . Where is Willy? How warm your hands 
are, Will darling—why, Willy—there’s Father! Don’t 
you see your father?” 

Dear little Mother—how delighted she’d have been 
at the thought of him and Cousin Janie together in 
Paris! Nothing would have pleased her more... . 

The door of the inner office had opened suddenly and. 
a girl had plunged out, her dark face so distorted with 
the dreadful grimace of violent weeping that one 
couldn’t say if she were twenty or forty, except for the 
quick, rushing gait. Those were sobs, then, he had 
thought he heard, dimly, behind his crowding remem- 
brances. Sobs and kindly soothing assurances. 

“There, there, I know. I never thought that for a 
moment, my child, I never believed it! No, no, not good 
at all—you deserve it. It’s because I really believe you 
can do it and do it well. It will be a great opportunity 
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for you, to work with such an artist. She’s lucky to 
get you. Of course I mean it—why not? And if you 
want to come back, later, it’s always open. And you'll 
let us know . . . good-by, good-by.” 

Hardly out of the door, she covered her face with 
her handkerchief and ran out, sobbing openly. Her 
shirt waist gaped at the back, under her light red belt ; 
her heavy hair loosened from its knot under her mannish 
hat. Her sobs echoed down the hall. 

“Ah, Stickney, come in! Come to say good-by? Well, 
I certainly wish you the best of luck. And you’re to 
live with your cousin, I hear? She’s to study at the 
Sorbonne, your uncle says. Dear, dear, but you Stick- 
neys are learned! And don’t work too hard, Stickney— 
get out and get the life. It’s broadening, and you won’t 
make it too broad, I know! That’s the trouble with some 
of ’em—most of ’em, maybe! They seem to be able to 
manage it, themselves, and do good work, but I never 
knew an American who tried it that didn’t go to pieces. 
We’re not built that way. But you understand about 
all that. . . . Well, it’s been a pleasure to have you 
here. Let us hear from you. . . . I know you'll do us 
credit.” 

And now Paris, too, had slipped behind . . . he was 
back . . . back where? Why, he was in New York... 
there was a girl .. . he awoke. 


CHAPTER V 


Wuen he awoke it was turning dusk. He was alone. A 
pang of loneliness shot through him: the rooms seemed 
dark and empty. He sat up and noticed a steamer rug 
spread over him—that girl had done it! He smiled a 
little sadly and saw a bit of paper pinned to it. Seizing 
it eagerly, he read: 


If you wake up before siz, come down to the restaurant 
around the corner from the Metropolitan—it has a green 
sign—and I’ll be there about siz-thirty. I had to go. I hope 
you had a good sleep. Mary has given me two passes for 
the rehearsal and I thought you might like to go. 


His spirits flew up like quicksilver. 

“Like to go!” It was just six. He brushed and washed 
hastily, and went whistling out of the house, the latch 
key in his pocket. She was there, in the warm bright 
little eating-house, which smelled of onion soup, and he 
smiled at the cocky little hat and the cavalier sweep 
of the velvet mantle. They suited her, somehow! 

She was nearly as excited as he, though she had often 
seen Mary rehearse; and they ate the onion soup and 
the nameless fish and the highly seasoned mixture en 
casserole and the watery salad and the meager block 
of ice cream with keen relish. When she drew out a 
patent leather purse and insisted on paying her share, 
his disgusted anger first amused and then impressed 
her. Suddenly she yielded meekly. 

“All right, at right !” ae gently. “I only wanted 
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to do the pally thing—I believe in it. I’m not one of 
those girls that’s out for a meal-ticket, you know!” 

“As if I don’t know that!” he cried warmly. “The 
idea! I know!” 

“So long as you do,” she said simply, and he paid 
delightedly. 

“Gee! You certainly are used to your own way!” 
she murmured as they went out into the bright night 
street, and his eyes opened. He drew a long breath. 
Was he? 

After that it was all a dream to Will Stickney. 
Never as long as he lives, though he hear many operas 
in many lands, will he forget that strange, thrilling 
répétition of Madama Butterfly. The vast, dim, empty 
cavern; the brilliant stage; the patient, pleasant, 
wrinkled woman with oddly curly hair, who was Mrs. 
Falconer, smiling kindly at his rapturous content; the 
gorgeous sweeps of melody, pouring and ceasing and 
pouring again from the orchestra pit; and close to him, 
sighing and smiling with him, the dark, glowing girl. 

Oddly enough, the fact that Cro-Cro-San wore a 
severely tailored suit and close-fitting toque, that her 
attendants knelt and bowed and fluttered their fans in 
every variety of blouse and skirt, that her old uncle 
cursed her in a correct dinner coat and studs, and 
that Lieutenant Pinkerton appeared at the last pos- 
sible moment in golf stockings and knickerbockers, eat- 
ing a sandwich, but added the last edge of piquant relish 
to this dreamlike feast. 

- When the great, broad melody of her wonderful en- 
trance swept her down the bridge, to them, not even 
the anxious carpenters standing by it nor the hovering 
director in a linen duster could blur the picture for him; 
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he saw her as she really was, all sunset tinted silks and 
crimson flowers above each little ear. She walked, sway- 
ing, balancing, offering, retreating . . . beauty trium- 
phant on the bough of youth, blushing ripe for the 
picking. The stream of her clear voice poured out as 
if there were no bottom to the reservoirs of youth and 
hope and passionate joy that filled her—she drowned 
the choir of women behind her as a river drowns the 
dew on its banks. 

“Gosh! She’s great—isn’t she great!” panted the 
girl at his side, and he nodded with trembling lips. 

Beside him Mrs. Falconer murmured in a worried 
undertone. 

“That bridge is three feet longer, George says . 
it'll take all of eighteen steps . . . there—I told you!” 

The flood of music ceased abruptly. The conductor 
crashed his baton on the rack. A short man in a smok- 
ing-jacket rushed on the stage, waving his arms. Miss 
Falconer strode toward him and spoke; her clear tones 
cut the air like a sharp steel knife. 

“Either you bring back the old bridge in ten min- 
utes, or I refuse to sing!” she said. ““We won’t discuss 
it, please. You see where I am. You know perfectly 
well the length of my step. Did you think this was a 
bicycle race?” 

The short man waved his arms and pointed. He 
seemed a part of the opera. 

“Rot. Damned rot,” came the steel-edged voice. “Get 
the old bridge.” 

More gestures. 

“Then get another soprano!” 
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Will Stickney gasped. But Mrs. Falconer murmured 
soothingly, 

“Tt7ll be all right. She got scared, that’s all. It’ll 
be all right.” 

“They can’t bear changes,” whispered the girl. “But 
she’ll come ’round, all right.” 

After what seemed an interminable wait, a tiny piano 
struck up somewhere, and Miss Falconer strode back 
up the bridge alone and walked down it again, singing 
angrily. She appeared to be delivering a melodious 
curse, and Lieutenant Pinkerton, smoking resignedly 
in the foreground, laughed till he shook, as she ad- 
vanced, But she ended, this time, precisely at the foot 
of the bridge, and the orchestra, miraculously ready, 
caught her up and carried her to her lover, who stopped 
laughing, suddenly, and welcomed her, singing like a 
tenor angel with waiting arms. 

‘Nineteen steps,” Mrs. Falconer muttered beside him. 
“George was pretty near right!” 

In a moment, she rose softly and touched his shoulder. 

“I have to go now,” she said. “I want to be there 
for the duet—George says they’ve got two steps to the 
piazza, now, and she’s going to look too short, if she 
forgets. Good-by—I’m glad you enjoyed it so. Miss 
Falconer would be glad to have you come and play for 
her some day .. . good-by!” 

But there was no difficulty about the steps. En- 
twined they paced through flowers to moonlight; once 
She leaned down from some graceful height to his shoul- 
der, once she looked up at him, adorably small, but 
the picture melted from one smooth pose to another— 
the music moved them, it seemed, as the sculptor shapes 
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the clay. And all the eager violins begged happiness 
for her—because she was so soon to die! 

They taught him, then and there, those sweet and 
terrible violins, what his own had tried to tell him, only 
he could not understand: that the other side of Love is 
Death. For love—or the lover—must die. So that Art, 
being the wiser, always kills the lover, but Life, unable 
to learn, kills love. 

These two, lost in the shadow of the great, dark 
house, knew this suddenly, made very early wise by 
music, their mother, and leaned to each other with wet 
cheeks and trembling young chins. Her strong brown 
hands caught his, that were so cold, and held them 
comfortingly. 

Before the end, moved by one impulse, they rose and 
walked out together, entwined like that other mimic 
pair, and left the fairyland beyond the orchestra to end 
in its own sweet, charming sorrow without them! They 
knew that end, but they could not bear to witness it. 

She led him by the soft pressure of her arm to a door 
he did not know, and they stood, suddenly, in the street. 
As he turned at random, utterly stupid, and strode off 
to the right, she laughed softly and faced him about 
in the other direction. 

“YT don’t believe you’ll ever be able to take care of 
yourself,” she said. “Do you—honest ?” 

He stopped, took off his misted glasses deliberately, 
and scrubbed them with the handkerchief she thrust 
into his searching hand. 

“No,” he answered shortly, “I don’t—now. But you 
will be—won’t you? Aren’t you going to—after this?” 

She was pale under the harsh glare of the light 
above her, but she looked straight into his eyes. 
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“Good heavens above,” she said. “Do you know that 
you don’t even know what my name is?” 

“Well,” he answered doggedly, replacing his glasses 
and drawing her hand through his arm, “what is your 
name?” 

“It’s Naomi,” she said quietly, “Naomi Lestrange. 
And I stay in Mary’s flat, when she asks me, but—but 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t stay in your sister’s. 
You might want to know.” 

“T knew, anyhow,” he told her. 

She made a queer, grunting noise, like a sulky boy. 

“A lot you know!” she said, and they walked on. 

She turned, finally, into a quiet, brown street. 

*““Here’s where I live,” she said, “but I don’t know 
whether I can trust you to get home alone!” 

He laughed shakily. 

“T’ll be all right,” he said, holding her hands ob- 
stinately. | 

“Gosh! I wish I thought so!” she replied. “Will you 
call me up when you get there? It’s in the book, Miss 
Naomi Lestrange. That’s my aunt’s name, too. It’s her 
house. Will you call me—sure?” 

He didn’t even feel amused, much less vexed. It 
seemed a very natural thing to do. 

“All right. I will. She’s your aunt?” 

“Sure, she’s my aunt!” she answered bluntly. “Did 
you think because I smoked I couldn’t have an aunt? 
You’re the limit, sometimes—honest, you are!” 

“I suppose I am,” he admitted, and sighed. She was 
' inexplicable, simply. Pale, great-eyed, trembling to that 
piercing music; wise and kind beyond belief in Mary’s 
kitchenette; a slangy, schoolyard boy, with his cheek 
still tingling from hers! And yet... and yet... 
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“I suppose I’ll have to get used to it!” he said, and 
scowled stubbornly. “Good-night, dear!” 

She stood above him on the old-fashioned steps (like 
Butterfly!) and as he lifted his face to her she leaned 
down and kissed him swiftly and softly. 

“I guess you will!” she said. “Be sure to call me up!” 


CHAPTER VI 


Naomtr lay in bed, but sleep, usually hers for the simple 
price of stretching herself flat in the dark, did not 
wash her off her moorings on the vague tide of dreams. 
Her thoughts, active and clear, printed themselves in 
sharp, detached pictures like snapshots pasted in order 
in an album. Her senses, unusually acute with this 
strange wakefulness, took note of everything: she felt 
the warm smoothness of the sheets, she sniffed the orris 
odor from her fresh nightgown, she saw the queer tinge 
of violet in the ray from the electric light in the court 
that burned all night just opposite her open window, 
she heard the faint echo of the watch-night hymn from 
the Salvation Army Quarters a block away. And the 
warmth and the scent and the purple light and the echo 
straightway gave shape and color to the pictures in her 
mind, and Memory, the old magician, threw on the 
screen of her soul the moving, changing record of her 
life—life that began, for her consciousness, on a Sun- 
day in August. 

The hot summer sun poured relentlessly through St. 
Peter’s blue, lead-seamed petticoat, and glowed against 
Moses’ magenta jacket, sending a broad arrow of 
purple light straight down into Naomi’s pew. 


“Shall J be carried to the skies 
On beds of flowery ease?” 


roared Deacon Foster, beating time with his hairy hand 


on the pew before him. Instantly Naomi beheld him, 
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prone upon his back, his frock coat spread wide, his 
bulging waistcoat with the heavy watch chain exposed, 
his trousers baggy at the knees, his toes turned 
up helplessly, sprawled out upon a mattress of daffo- 
dils, roses, and lilies. It floated in space, square- 
cornered, about ten inches thick, rising steadily, gra- 
ciously, through the quivering blue, and as Deacon Fos- 
ter ascended he sang, at first the air, to start the con- 
gregation, later a deep, resonant bass. She choked and 
giggled. 

“Don’t do that, Naomi!” her mother whispered, and 
she hastily arranged her features and sang louder. 

“Let us pray!” said Mr. Flint. 

Noami leaned over, because in that position she 
could smell her mother’s black kid gloves, and the odor 
was delicious—new leather, and violet perfume from the 
orris in the glove box. 

How well Aunt Naomi looked; she was the best-look- 
ing lady in the choir. How firm and clear her voice 
was—she never sang flat, like the others. How old had 
you to be, before you could sing in the choir? Naomi 
would have liked to stand first, next the organ, like 
that. But of course, at ten years old, one couldn’t 
expect it. 

Henry Ballou, the tenor, was in the drug-store. He 
was extremely well dressed and always smelled of eau- 
de-cologne. He was rather scornful of most people: he 
had lived in New York and could talk a little German 
to Professor Veezky, the organist. (It was many years 
later that Naomi realized that the Professor’s name was 
Wiesecke.) Aunt Naomi had told her that the Professor 
composed that, gloria himself. Think of composing | 
music! . | 
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Naomi stared through half-closed eyes at St. Peter’s 
blue petticoat. All the persons in the Bible wore skirts, 
men or women. It was probably a very holy thing to do. 
But did they go fishing in them? Extraordinary. 
Usually men wore their oldest clothes to go fishing in. 
Moses, as a matter of fact, resembled Jed Bangs, who 
sold fish... . 

Ah, it was over! Now, the collection. 

Thin and weird and high the organ began, ’way, ’way 
above the church, above the spires, above the world, 
almost. Thicker and richer and deeper it grew, but 
always the same sound, somehow, always telling you the 
same thing . . . oh, how lovely it was! White and blue 
it sounded, like the sky at noon, like St. Peter’s robe, 
which shot broad arrows now, into the pew in front, so 
that Mrs. Deacon Foster twisted uncomfortably. 
Naomi began to hum it softly: there was no doubt what 
it would be . . . it always said the same. Mrs. Deacon 
Foster turned and scowled at her. 

“Don’t do that, Naomi!’ her mother whispered, and 
she jerked and wriggled angrily away from the black 
kid hand. 

Now the soft tramp of the collecting men’s feet had 
ceased. They were standing at the back, waiting. But 
still the beautiful organ wove and re-wove that tapestry 
of lovely tone. The Professor had forgotten them. 
Aunt Naomi was gazing straight ahead of her—she 
loved it, too. She always understood better than Mother. 

There! It was growing high and thin and far away, 
again! It was going to end—it must be going to end. 
It was going back, back up there, where it started from 

. now it was only a silver thread of sound, too high 
to believe, too high to bear ... it wasn’t there any 
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longer. Naomi shivered. The Professor pulled out two 
or three little stops and began to play Old Hundred. 
The men tramped up the aisle. 


“As if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky,” 


the Deacon bellowed; the back of his neck grew a dark 
red. 

There he was, his broad coat-tails streaming behind 
him, his wrinkled trousers dangling, his arms wide, like 
a swimmer’s, in front of the heavy, feathered wings, 
cleaving the sky. Now he was above the trees, now the 
church spire was below him, but upward he flew. His 
watch chain dangled, he sang a loud buzzing bass, as 
he soared along, alone in the heavens . . . how funny 


and awful he looked! 


“Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Uh—upward I fly!” 


But why? Why forget them? There he was, sailing 
through them, a black, ungainly comet, and still he for- 
got them—was it likely? 

She giggled nervously and kicked her tingling foot. 
Her mother pressed her shoulder. 

“Don’t do that, Naomi!” 

Ah, there was the Professor! Naomi squeezed herself 
in front of him and pulled at his coat. 

“J wish you’d played longer, Professor! I loved 
that piece—did you compose it?” 

Professor Veezky stared at her and a sweet, wide 
smile lightened his wrinkled little face. 

“What, 1?" he said and laughed. “No, child, if I 
good apie sudge a piece, J should not be here. No, 
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I gan not gompose a Vorspiel to Lohengrin. Only Wag- 
ner does that. You liked it, eh?” 

“Oh! I loved it!” she sighed, “I just loved it! I wish 
it had lasted forever! I wish I could play the organ!” 

“Ah, so? You love music like your aunty,” he said, 
looking at her curiously. “Well—why not? Why not 
play the organ, eh? You get a little bigger and I will 
deach you. But not now—the legs are too short! I will 
play Wagner again, some time, for you. Wait and 
see |”? 

Walking home, she held her aunt’s hand, swinging 
it lightly. 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it?” she said abruptly, “the differ- 
ent ways you can feel, in a short time? First you laugh, 
and then you want to cry—and then you laugh, again! 
Itsifinny.. 0.” 

“It’s not a very funny thing to do in church,” said 
her mother, “That’s the trouble with you, Naomi, you 
feel too many ways. The thing is, to behave!” 

“But that’s an awful tiresome thing,” said Naomi. 
“It’s a good deal more fun to feel the different ways!” 


CHAPTER VII 


Naomrs life seemed very reasonable and natural to 
her, because she knew no other. If you had asked her 
at the age of fifteen who her friends were, she would 
have stopped a moment to think and given you her short, 
strange list very carefully (because friendship, with 
Naomi, was an extremely serious matter) but with no 
surprise at its oddity. There was Professor Veezky, who 
gave her music lessons, perhaps the greatest single 
influence in her life. There was Mrs. Salter, who lived 
in the big brick house on the Hill, and had a coachman 
and a laundress. 

But Mrs. Salter would have been listed perhaps third 
among Naomi’s friends—after Jed, the clam-man, who 
took her out in his boat in the summer and from whom 
she learned to play the mouth organ and to dress rab- 
bits for cooking! Mrs. Salter possessed an excellent 
library, of which Naomi was free, and a Steinway 
grand upon which she could practice—but Mrs. Salter 
had never met Naomi’s mother nor her aunt. 

Henry Ballou was number four, but Henry was a 
friend of Aunt Naomi’s, and received only on suffrance 
by Mrs. Lestrange, who didn’t appear to care for him 
personally. Not that she had any social theories in the 
matter. She had no social position whatever. 

She had never applied for one, so to speak, from 
the day she had come to Branford, with her sister-in- 


law and her baby girl, and rented the fair-sized wooden 
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house on the edge of the village. While her pretty 
clothes and trim hats and regular attendance at church 
would have justified even Mrs. Deacon Foster in call- 
ing on her, her habits of eating her meals out of doors, 
reading for hours in a hammock, attired in a loose 
wrapper, and employing a woman by the day instead of 
a resident servant, were all against her. 

Naomi, always a creature of pronounced personal 
likes and dislikes, did not happen to care for the chil- 
dren she met in the graded school of the town. 

Moreover, her choice among her contemporaries was 
absurd. Just because Ellie Wangler, the daughter of 
the saloon-keeper, played on the violin, was no reason 
for associating with her, going to her house (over the 
saloon!) and talking with her old grandmother, who 
could hardly speak English and wore a funny cap. 
Mr. Wangler played the B-flat cornet, and on Sunday 
afternoons the three had very jolly concerts in the 
apartment above the saloon, with rich cakes, delicious 
hot coffee-bread and thick chocolate, after. 

One day in the winter, a winter of unprecedented 
snow, so that the delivery carts went on sledges, 
Naomi and Ellie were “stealing a hitch” from an un- 
conscious delivery boy, who was taking an order to 
Mrs. Joshua Salter on the Hill. They attached their 
sleds—very handsome ones, the Christmas gift of Mr. 
Wangler—to the back of the cart, and giggled delight- 
edly at the gliding, close-to-the-ground motion. When 
their destination dawned on Naomi she unhitched her 
sled, and remarked carelessly, “(Now we’re here, I think 
Vl go in and play a little. That is, if nobody’s in the 
drawing-room, of course. You wait till I see.” 

“Qh—you mean you’re goin’ in where they live?” the 
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boy asked, vaguely surprised, but Ellie answered easily, 
* *Course she does—she knows Mrs. Salter.” 

Naomi had only to say to the black-and-white maid 
who opened the door of the long, wide hall, “Will it be 
all right for me to play a little, Thelma?” 

“T guess so. Mrs. Salter’s out to lunch. You can go 
right in, Miss Nomy.” 

Never having heard her called anything else by her 
mistress, Thelma gave her the only title Naomi had as 
yet received from a servant. The woman-by-the-day 
called her Na-o-mye, and the red-armed girl who helped 
Mrs. Wangler with her big family called her Sissie. 
But this respect was as natural to her as everything 
else in the big house. The indescribable odor of it— 
was it waxed floor, beaten rugs, rich upholstering? she 
never knew—came back to her years later in other 
houses of its well-kept size and kind. 

“Why .. . this smells like Mrs. Salter’s!” she mused 
more than once, in a different life from Branford and 
the long child years, and sniffed, and closed her eyes, 
and saw again the well-grown, straight-backed childish 
figure, the dark skin, rosy underneath, the square, 
heavy brows, the full, obstinate lips, the straight, nearly 
perfect little nose, of the child she used to be. Up the 
broad, polished stairs, with the heavy, shining balus- 
trade, down the quiet, warm, faintly odorous upper 
hall, where steel engravings of Greek and Roman ruins 
hung, to the guest bathroom. The tiles glistened, the 
fringed, fine-grained towels hung on nickel racks, violet- 
scented soap lay in nickel dishes. 

Naomi washed her hands carefully and ran down to 
the wonderful Steinway in the big room. 

A few BCaleD for decency, and then—what? The 
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Grieg Springsong: Professor allowed it, though he 
plainly felt it to be in the nature of time-wasting. How 
bell-like it rippled out from this wonderful piano! How 
delightful to feel the action, firm and springy, not like 
the upright at home. Not that Naomi grudged it for 
a moment. Mrs. Salter had a grand piano, because she 
was rich; Aunt Naomi an upright, because she was 
not; Henry Ballou’s landlady a funny, old, tinkly 
square one, because she was poor; Jed Bangs had none 
at all, because he was even poorer. Presumably, if Jed 
had been a bank president, he would have owned a 
Dying Gladiator. Not being one, he had a plaster 
statuette of the Infant Samuel, engaged in his chronic 
state of prayer, on the wooden mantel. None of these 
people knew each other, but they all knew Naomi. And 
why not? 

Walter and the handsome dark-red horses were sud- 
denly at the door. Naomi kept on playing, a little self- 
consciously. She knew she played well. And since her 
playing was, after all, her reason for being here, why 
pretend anything else? And Mrs. Salter liked to hear 
her, although she preferred different music from the 
Professor and the Wanglers. Naomi had sometimes 
caught herself wondering what Mrs. Salter would think 
if anyone should tell her that her musical taste was 
inferior to Heinie Wangler’s? And yet it was, and Mrs. 
Salter was rich and a lady, and Heinie was a German 
saloon-keeper ! 

Mrs. Salter came into the drawing-room, dignified 
in her long broadcloth coat trimmed with fur, a small 
fur toque and a round muff. 

“Ah! said Mrs. Salter, in her broad, unnatural, 


but rather pleasant way of talking. “Here is my little 
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musician again! I’m sure she will play something for 
me, won’t you, Naomi?” 

“Yes’m, what shall I play?” 

“What can you play, these days? Any Chopin?” 

“No, Professor Veezky doesn’t want me to. But I 
know part of one prelude,” and she crashed into the 
grave, inevitable chorale. 

“You play wonderfully, my dear,” she said at the 
end, “wonderfully. How old are sia ag 

“Nearly fifteen.” 

“Qh. You look older. Do you know any Beethoven?” 

Naomi smiled. 

“Qh, yes,” she said, and began again. 

Mrs. Salter moved nearer the piano. 

“Fifteen,” she said thoughtfully, “well, well! What 
are you going to do?” 

An odd little quiver ran through Naomi’s legs and 
up her back. What was she going to do? No one had 
ever spoken to her in just that tone; it was ... was 
it . . . could it be respectful? 

“Professor Wiesecke says there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t go on. Would you like to?” 

“JJ don’t know . . . I guess so,” she answered un- 
comfortably. 

“You expect to do something to support yourself, 
don’t you? Not now, of course, but later?” 

“Yes’m, I s’pose so. I—I don’t know. . . .” 

She had never thought about it. Support herself? 
‘No one had ever said anything about that. She went to 
school like everybody else . . . she happened to play 
the piano better, yes, but Professor said he doubted if 
she would ever really play Bach—he was very critical, 
these days, the ose and hard to please. Not seri- 
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ous, he called her. How could she teach people to play 
Bach if she couldn’t play it herself? How funny to ask 
her, like that: What are you going to do? As if she 
was grown up... . 

“It would be a pity to make a teacher out of that,” 
said Mrs. Salter thoughtfully. “You ought to go right 
OM. 68.5 
“Could you afford to go to the Conservatory?” she 
asked suddenly. “I know Mr. Damrosch. .. . 

“And there is the Boston Conservatory ... but I 
don’t know that I ought to suggest ... 

“That’s what those places are for, of course—some- 
body ought to hear you! You oughtn’t to keep on here, 
forever. And there are always scholarships, if you can’t 
afford it. I think you’re a little genius, Naomi!” 

Again that queer, prickling thrill in her legs and 
her back. A little genius. Oh, no! Sureiy the Professor 
would have known! 

“Do you like to play before people? Do you mind it?” 

“T don’t know . . . I play for the singing, at school, 
and for Commencement. . . .” 

“Well, all I can say is, I think you ought to have a 
scholarship—you play like a girl of twenty. You talk 
to your Professor about it, my dear, and stay and 
play as Icng as you like.” 

“Thank you,” she answered soberly, “but I guess 
I’d better go, now.” 

She walked home, amazed to find herself so soon at 
the bottom of the long hill. Her head was very hot, her 
hands and feet cold, as they always were, after she had 
played. 

The Conservatory! They had one in Boston, then? 

The Professor, she knew, had been to one in Ger- 
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many. He had received the first prize, for a fugue, and 
she had seen the wreath he won. So women went to 
them? And won wreaths, perhaps? Impossible! 

She pushed the brown door and walked into the 
dining-room where, since it was sunny, they usually 
sat in winter. Aunt Naomi was basting crimped ruching 
into her dark collar, her mother was working at the 
sewing machine, moving her feet swiftly up and down 
on the pedals. 

“Do you know how to get a scholarship in a Con- 
servatory?” Naomi asked abruptly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Awnp now she was in the Conservatory! In Boston! She 
was taking her lesson. . . . She yawned, struck a false 
note, slipped on the pedal, and slammed her hands an- 
grily down on the keys. 

“Oh, sugar!” she cried disgustedly. “I’m all off! ’m 
going to stop!” 

Mr. Ferris looked at her thoughtfully. 

Naomi laughed angrily. 

“Tt?s no use. What’s the good of it, anyhow? T’ll 
never really get anywhere. You know it as well as I 
do.” 

“Where do you want to get?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know what I want!” 

“That’s the trouble,” he said. “You have great 
talent . . . great. But you know what that means.” 

“Oh, I know.” 

“Tt means work, Miss Lestrange.” 

“T know.” 

Her eyes misted, her voice dropped. She was very 
appealing in this mood and his tone softened. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s so hard to prophesy. You 
remember what I told you two years ago?” 

Naomi nodded. She saw herself, Aunt Naomi beside 
her, waiting stiff and frightened, Professor’s note in 
her cold hands, sitting on a bench in the Dean’s waiting 
room. An uninterested secretary regarded them, a 


scared little Russian girl clutched a roll of music be- 
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side her. She was very poor, evidently: she wore woolen 
mittens and odd cloth shoes. 

“The Dean is ready for you,” the secretary an- 
nounced indifferently. 

She blundered toward the door, just as a blond young 
man in spectacles followed a pretty, faded lady into 
the room. He carried a violin. Naomi hardly glanced at 
him—she didn’t care for young men and they didn’t 
care for her. 

Now the door opened and a tall, kindly man, deep- 
eyed, appeared. 

“Mrs. Stickney?” he said. “Ah, won’t you come in? 
Professor Stickney told me you might look in—I’m 
glad to see you.” 

“Here, we often wait,” volunteered a little Russian, 
but Naomi only sniffed. 

A little more talk, through the hardly closed door, 
a violin in tuning, a few chords. 

“That is Professor Ridgway,” said the little Rus- 
sian, eagerly. “He can play for all instruments.” 

A pleasant, quiet melody rose from the violin, firm, 
true, well bowed. 

“He plays nicely, doesn’t he?” said Aunt Naomi, 
determinedly good-tempered. Naomi thought he did. 
The Russian shrugged her shoulders. 

The room was dim, clean, rather worn, with engrav- 
ings of various ruins on the walls. The street cars 
jingled below, the Boston sky was overcast. It smelled 
just like any big room in any big school. A Conserva- 
tory was no different, then? Naomi realized disgustedly 
that vague pictures of palms and warmth had colored 
her dreams. . é. 
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“T can’t play at all if I have to wait much longer,” 
she muttered. | 

“Oh, Naomi!” 

Now they were in the doorway. 

“Good-by; glad to have met you both! You're stay- 
ing with Professor Stickney, I suppose? Just ask my 
secretary for the blanks to fill out, Stickney—Vern- 
hagen is my advice, for you—tell him I sent you. You’re 
the first Stickney to come over to our shop, aren’t 
you? The work all shows—it’s a pity you lost that 
year, of course. But to keep up the violin through a 
college course shows grit, you know, yes, indeed.” 

He went to the door with them. 

“Which of you ladies . . .” he began politely. 

Naomi thrust Professor’s note at him. 

“Professor Wiesecke said you might know him,” she 
began eagerly. “He is my teacher.” 

The amused smile she was used to by now met her. 
People always smiled at the eager brown eyes, the 
flushed face, the even teeth of this strong, supple girl. 

“Ah,” he said. “Won’t you come in?” 

He sat down behind his piano, among his photo- 
graphs, music, a rosy plant in a copper jar. 

“You are eighteen?” 

6V es,?? 

Naomi no longer said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Wiesecke asks me to hear you play something 
you’ve never studied with him—something you’ve de- 
veloped by yourself entirely. Will you?” 

Naomi went to the great concert grand. She was 
extremely scared, and the whole affair seemed too fool- 
ish for words. Conservatory! Why, people came from 
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all over . . . clever foreigners, like that Russian, Ger- 
mans, everybody. Well, go ahead—he can’t kill you. 
Scholarship—was it likely? 

“This is Debussy,” 

“I see,” said the Dean. “And you had no help? You 
worked that out, yourself? You’ve heard it played, of 
course.” 

“Qh, no. I heard something else of his, and I got 
this. Professor had to play some once, he said, but 
he washed his hands afterward!” 

The Dean laughed, then looked soberly at her. 

“You want a scholarship?” 

“If I could.” 

“How do you read? Pretty well?” 

“I think so—I read a lot, by myself, of course.” 

“Can you read this?” 

He rose and put a sheet before her. 

“Oh, I know that—I have to play a great deal of 
Bach.” 

“You haven’t seen this, I’m sure—it’s just out,” 

She bent over and worked through a page. 

“That'll do. You’ve got the idea of the fugue, any- 
way. Now, Miss—Miss—” 

“Lestrange.” 

“Yes, Miss Lestrange, what do you want to do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

She was tired, discouraged. Why not tell her, 
straight out, she wasn’t good enough? Professor was 
only organist in a little country town, anyway... . 

“Naomi hopes to teach,” Aunt Naomi began, but the 
girl flew out, “I do not! I loathe it!” 

The dean smiled, “I see. You want to play in public?” 

“Tf I could. Bue I know I’m no good. . . .” 
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“You are very good indeed,” he said. 

She drew a short, sharp breath. 

“You’ve been extremely well taught. Extremely. But 
of course-—what I mean is, are you a hard worker? Can 
Vour.Ue4,” 

“Some days I practice six hours and some days I 
don’t touch it,” she answered honestly. 

“Ah! That’s it. That’s it.” 

_ Oh, all right. Give it to somebody else, then. If only 
her hands didn’t get so cold .. . still, how could he 
tell? She might have made it! From now on, she would 
have buckled down, been serious—oh, all right! 

“The scholarship part will be all right. You come 
from Maine?” 

“Yes, we live there—in Branford.” 

“Yes. Well, I think you had better go to Mr. Ferris 
at first. He'll be very good for you. Later, we'll see . 
of course Madame Zumorowska takes a few selected 
pupils—but she’s not easy to convince . . . advanced 
pupils . . .” He stared at her. “As a matter of fact, 
she’d take you now, I imagine. . . .” 

What was this? Was this it, then? 

“No, I'd stick to Ferris. Zumorowska, later. You 
must work hard, though. Hard. I’ll give you a note to 
Professor Ferris. Have you any friends here—any 
place in mind? It’s hard work, the piano... you 
know, I suppose.” 

“Oh, I know, I know! I can work—I promise to. But 
do you mean... .” : 

“That’s right,” he said and smiled. “You'll be all 
right.” 

“Do you mean I can have the scholarship?” 

“Oh, yes, you can have it. Ask my secretary for a 
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list of boarding-houses, if you have no other plans. Will 
your mother be with you?” 

“This is my aunt. Can I really have it?” 

He laughed and patted her shoulder. 

“J should say so,” he said. “You’re a very good little 
artist, now! Come with me and I'll see if I can find 
Mr. Ferris,” and he led them out into the outer room. 

“T’l] be with you very soon,” he said to the Russian. 
“Just wait for me.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said patiently and stared at Naomi. 

Naomi read the surprised admiration m her eyes 
and her heart swelled. Oh, she would work! 

And now, here she was, still with Mr. F erris. After 
a year she had played for Zumorowska, the great 
woman teacher, been enthusiastically accepted, sud- 
denly dismissed (everyone knew why) apologized to at 
the request of the Dean—and then she had refused to 
return to the scene of much involved, if mistaken, jeal- 
ousy. Mr. Ferris had really finished with her—she was 
making little or no progress under him. 

“You know what I told your aunt that day?” he 
was saying, now. 

She nodded, soggy with boredom and fatigue. 

“T said, ‘She can get anywhere—anywhere!’ ” 

“Oh, Lord! I know!” 

“And I say it now, my dear girl! But it all depends 
on you. What do you really want?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I want! I wish everybody 
would let me alone!” she cried, and flung out of the 
room. 

“TI can’t do any more for her,” Mr. Ferris explained 
miserably to the Dean. “It’s just a waste of time. 
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There’s enough temperament there for three pianists, 
but. 

“I know. The piano’s a question of technique—unfor- 
tunate, isn’t it? She’s got great stuff in her, though, 
Naomi. It’s too bad. Perhaps another year .. .” 

But there were to be no more years in Boston. 


CHAPTER IX 


Ir was New York, now—startling, wonderful city! 
And this wide-halled, dignified apartment house—what 
did one do, entering it? 

“>You expected?” said the hallboy automatically. 

“Yes, Miss Falconer expects me. Miss Lestrange.” 

“Jt’s all right. You can go right up, please.” 

A light step sounded through the door; Naomi 
started and turned a little pale. What would she look 
like? Could it be possible that she, Naomi, could ever 
satisfy this woman? Could live with her, travel with 
her, know her? Nonsense—how could they have sup- 
posed . . . oh, what a fool, to have come! 

“Will you step in, if you please? Miss Falconer will 
be back very soon.” 

A man rose from his deep, velvet chair, pressed his 
cigarette into an ash tray, advanced, bending forward 
almost imperceptibly, his hands at his sides. 

“This will be Miss—Miss—I regret that I don’t 
remember your name, Mademoiselle, but you are going 
to play for Miss Falconer?” 

He was a foreigner, of course. And yet he had no 
accent, exactly, had he? Of barely middle height, he 
held his iron gray head, bald at the crown, so high 
that one didn’t notice his shortness, till one stood be- 
side him. Clear, hazel eyes (nearly pale, in his bronze 
face); a little, stiff mustache, almost military; a 
smoothly arched nose—ah, that was it! His nose. Was 


he—could he be—a Jew? He had something foreign 
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. . . the carnation in his button-hole, the speckless, 
fawn-colored spats, the coat a little pinched in above 
a frankly curved waistcoat (he was not thin!) all set 
him apart, a little. But he had very, very pleasant 
manners; he made you feel important, interesting .. . 
attractive, even! Naomi regretted that her gloves were 
not fresher, realized that her shoes were worn and bal- 
anced on uneven heels... . 

“I am Naomi Lestrange. Dean Ridgway thought I 
could accompany for Miss Falconer. If she didn’t ex- 
pect mes... .” 

“But of course she expects you! What an idea, 
Mademoiselle! Won’t you sit down? My name is Brant. 
You have just come from Boston? It’s a little like Lon- 
don, don’t you think so, in spots?” 

“T never went to London,” said Naomi. 

“Oh, well, that will be later,’ he answered, with a 
flashing, friendly smile. “I’m very fond of London. 
Though I’m glad it’s not too far from Paris! You’ve 
never met Miss Falconer, I think?” 

“No, never.” 

“Well, you’ve an experience before you, my dear 
Miss Lestrange! I really envy anyone who’s going to 
meet Miss Falconer. We are such old friends, you see, 
that I can’t remember how it feels to meet her!” 

He laughed, a friendly, chuckling little laugh, deep 
in his throat, and Naomi found herself laughing with 
him. He seemed to put you gracefully but firmly, back 


_ into his past with him, and make you feel his own rich 


recollections and enjoy them as he did. 
“J’]] never forget, though, how it felt when she met 
Fame,” he went on, his eyes fixed suddenly on the great 
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gold-framed portrait of the singer, staring so arro- 
gantly at them. 

“Did you ever hear about her début ?” 

“No,” she murmured, thrilled, “T never did.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you about it. Because I was there. And 
I wouldn’t give that up for—for more than I could 
afford to lose!” 

He chuckled again. She listened, fascinated. 

“We were all sitting at the table at luncheon, do you 
see, in Paris—a little place called ‘chez Jules.’ Not far 
from the Opera, of course. Mary couldn’t be far away, 
ever, because she was under-studying. 

“Mary had on a white shirt-waist, little black skirt, 
a toque with a little wing—I can sce her now! A stiff 
collar, you know, and a tie . . . we were talking and 
eating our omelette, no more thinking that anything 
would—or could—happen, than you and I think now, 
and psst! in dashes a messenger! Mademoiselle Fal- 
coner wanted immediately for Lovisr! Artist com- 
pletely hors du combat. She’d had a sudden extinction 
dw voix and they were holding the curtain. 

“Well! You can imagine! We simply flew out. I never 
knew who paid the addition—I certainly didn’t! 

“ ‘Wish me luck, tout le monde,’ Mary said to us, 
and we all shook hands. ‘It’s now or never, for me? 

“She walked right on the stage, just as she was— 
she was all right for Lovisx, you see, shirt-waist and 
all—and of course, after that, there wasn’t any other 
Louise! Lord, ’ll never forget it!” 

In the simplest way in the world he took out a very 
large, very fine handkerchief with a mauve border, 
and patted his tyes frankly. Then he blew his nose, pol- 
ished a single en that hung on a cord around his 
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neck, stuck it in his eye (the first time that Naomi had 
ever witnessed such a phenomenon) and shook his 
finger, a pointed and beautifully tended finger, at her. 

“After ‘Depuis le jour’ they simply got up and 
roared,” he said. “It was—it was épatant! I screamed 
with the rest, I assure you. Never made such a noise 
in the theater, in my life. Oh, no, it was something to 
see, that, Mademoiselle! You don’t see that twice!” 

He rose nervously, took a few quick steps, hummed in 
a resonant barytone the opening notes .. . “depuis le 
jour ou je me suis donnee... .” 

“No, indeed,”’ she murmured. “I should think not.” 

From that moment—it seemed always to have been 
so—she and Mr. Brant were old friends. 

“Of course, when you know her, she’s the easiest 
woman in the world to get along with. You will, I can 
see. Oh, yes, she is going to like you, my dear young 
lady. You’re clever, simpatica—extremely !—and if I 
may be permitted to say so, very good looking. That’s 
enough for Miss Falconer. She’s not like some of these 
artists, jealous and suspicious, and always wanting 
a nonentity to show up against. She likes a real per- 
son. I never knew Mary to be jealous, in all the years 
I’ve known her—personally jealous, I mean. Of course, 
professionally—that’s another pair of sleeves. They’re 
all jealous, there, jealous as the deuce. It can’t very 
well be helped. It’s their life, you know—their whole 
life. As of course you know...” 

She murmured something. 

“But for kindness, and good nature, and real dis- 
tinction of feeling—the eyes of the heart !—” 

A bell rang suddenly. A quick flight to the door. 
Someone, tall, it seemed at the time, but one realized 
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later that she was not over medium height, walked 
swiftly into the room. 

“Lolo! What do you think! What do you think? 
Bernstein has signed me up for the Coast! He’s mad. 
It’s impossible. I shall throw over the whole thing.” 

At the sight of this worried woman in a dark street 
dress and close hat, this woman neither short nor tall, 
neither dark nor fair, neither beautiful nor plain, 
neither old nor young, Naomi understood that she had 
expected to see Carmen in the flesh or Tosca in her 
plumes. And here was only a cross lady in a street suit! 

“But chére amie, how amazing! How excessively 
amazing,” said Mr. Brant sympathetically, “after you 
had made it so clear! May I present Miss Lestrange, 
Madame? We have been making acquaintance, while 
she waited.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Falconer. “How do you do? I’m 
afraid you’ve wasted your time, though, for I doubt if 
I leave New York, now. Do you know, Lolo, I rather 
think Dll sail, next week? Why don’t you come, too? 
This country is getting on my nerves.” 

Mr. Brant flashed a reassuring look at Naomi, pale 
with disappointment in her velvet chair. Unconsciously 
she became less terrified. To go back—what could she 
do? And yet, better leave this disagreeable, tailor-made 
woman, perhaps, before she began with her! They would 
never get on: she could see that. The singer didn’t even 
like her, that was clear. 

“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Brant thoughtfully. “I wish 
I’d known this morning. But I’m afraid I couldn’t 
leave, now, for a few weeks. I did want to hear you in 
Chicago, chére ‘amie—they’ll be furiously disappointed, 
out there. Welk well!” 
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“Am I to blame because Elman has gone back on 
him? Does he think that just because he has his series 
sold out in Milwaukee and Minneapolis, J am to—oh, 
the man’s an ass. Je m’en fiche.” 

“So it seems,” said Mr. Brant, with another reassur- 
ing lightning glance at Naomi. 

“And because he is an ass—which, by the way, I’ve 
always thought—I am to have no tea, I suppose? If 
you knew what a bad dinner I was sure to have to- 
night !”” 

“Why don’t you ring the bell, then?” Miss Fal- 
coner answered abruptly, like a cross child. 

Naomi sat silent, buried in her velvet chair. 

An excellently loaded table appeared, with rum in 
a beautiful little Venetian flagon for Mr. Brant’s tea, 
which he took, with lemon, in a tall iridescent glass. 
(“I got into the way of this in St. Petersburg, my dear 
young lady, and Miss Falconer humors an old friend,”) 
and her hostess, passing Naomi a cup, threw off her 
close hat, pushed back her hair and suddenly met her 
guest’s eyes, full. 

“Tell me about the old Conservatory,” she said. “I 
was there a year, you know!” 

This woman disagreeable? Her deep-set violet eyes 
burned like beautiful fires of welcome! 

This woman plain? Her thick, warm hair, like leaves 
in October, framed the most enchanting smile in the 
world! 

Naomi caught a deep breath of adoration and grati- 
tude for those eyes, that smile, that caressing voice. 

“Qh, Miss Falconer,” she cried unbelievably, stu- 
pidly, madly, “won’t you go to the Coast? Won’t you?” 

Mr. Brant gasped and stared, Miss Falconer smiled, 
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smiled more widely, threw her head back and laughed, 
laughed like a school-girl who can not check herself, 
who doesn’t try, who doesn’t want to try! 

“Dieu!” she gurgled, all rosy now with laughing, and 
utterly beautiful, “dieu, Lolo, regarde-moi, ga! What 
do you think of that? I ask you! You’d like to go, then, 
my dear?” 

“With you? Oh, yes!” 

“Well, why not?” said this incredible Mary. “We'll 
go, then. We’ll all go!” 


CHAPTER X 


Tuer steam hissed and bubbled and clanked in the ra- 
diators, but even now it was summer in the big, strange 
sitting-room, a summer of great bursting roses in Jars, 
hyacinths and lilies-of-the-valley in bowls, enormous 
chrysanthemums, tawny and freshly bitter, rearing 
their shaggy heads nearly a yard out of the blue-and- 
white umbrella stand of Japanese ware that they had 
sent up from the office to hold them. To Naomi, who 
had never been in a hotel in her life until two weeks 
ago, the room appeared slightly confusing, though ut- 
terly charming, as everything in this new life was 
charming. The gold chairs with gilded wicker seats and 
rose-pink cushions were what she supposed to be suit- 
able to a palace, probably, where gold and rose would 
naturally abound. The great Steinway would, of course, 
be there. But no palace, surely, exhibited a typewriter 
on its chief gilded table? Mr. Frascogni’s photograph 
in its carved silver frame gave an air of home and 
habitation to the end of the piano, but press clippings 
and paste-tube nearly submerged it, and the light was 
so poor in the bedroom that a great mahogany cheval 
glass had been placed, back to the window, reflecting 
the chrysanthemums and the typewriter and Mr. Bern- 
stein’s pile of newspapers and time-tables. 

The room looked, as all such rooms invariably show 
themselves for what they are, the perching-place of a 
night: to Naomi the scented, nervous, luxurious mix- 


ture, the bustle and the dullness, the hurry and the 
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empty pauses, were fascinating and satisfying to a 
degree. She had never realized before how monotony 
had bored her, to what extent regularity had blunted 
the edge of life and taken the zest out of accomplish- 
ment. What progress under Mr. Ferris (and she had 
made progress: she saw it, now) could equal the thrill 
of that terrible moment in Chicago when a sly, relent- 
less draught from the wings had snicked the music 
from the rack as neatly as any malignant bellows, and 
she had confronted an empty stretch of mahogany 
fret-work instead of the notes of the Nuss Bawm? Not 
that this would have mattered so much—Naomi knew 
the Nuss Bawm. But unfortunately Mary had flown 
out at some imagined difficulty of the key and had 
insisted on having it transposed at the last minute— 
the copy had been thrust into the anguished grasp of 
Clara Willis, the secretary, as she stood on the obser- 
vation platform of the train in the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. It was raised a half tone and not easy to play. 
And now, just after the first verse, before the varia- 
tions began, she had no notes! 

There had been one second of anguish. Go on? Im- 
possible, the thing was all confusion to her. Stop the 
number and get up to collect the music? Incredible, 
Mary would never forgive her; worse, she’d never for- 
give herself. Bluff it out by ear, in that key? The Pro- 
fessor himself couldn’t do that . . . at least, she didn’t 
think so. For all musical criterions Naomi’s mind flew 
instantly back to Professor. She heard the faint sigh of 
horror that an audience always gives collectively, 
turned very white, made a quick, clever modulation, and 
swept the singer down into the original key: Mary 
never noticed it! 
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Only Bernstein, applauding silently from the wings, 
his big, pale moon-face beaming delightedly at her, ap- 
peared to know anything about it. 

The critic of the principal Chicago paper knew, 
however, and devoted two sentences to the feat. 


Only the brilliant improvisation of the diva’s accom- 
panist, Miss Naomi Lestrange, herself a young pianist of 
no mean order, saved the great Master’s great masterpiece 
from a painful debacle. It was a very neat performance— 
we shall hear from Miss Lestrange later! 


She had sent copies of the paper to Professor 
Wiesecke, Dean Ridgway, Mr. Ferris, and Aunt Naomi, 
and Henry Ballou had written her a congratulatory 
letter. Henry Ballou! Who would ever have supposed 

. an ugly, obstinate disappointment tugged at her 
memory, here, and she shrugged angrily and turned 
to stare discontentedly down into the street, when the 
door opened and the smiling face it framed drove every- 
thing else from her mind. 

“Mr. Brant!” 

He seemed as unaffectedly glad as she. 

“Eh bien, Mademoiselle! If you knew how sorry I 
was to have missed Chicago. But I’m going to hear you 
to-night. What are you playing?” 

How sweet of him to ask after her first! How inter- 
ested and kind he was! 

“Oh, the Debussy, I think. I had to play an encore’ 
in Minneapolis—did you know?” 

“Miss Willis wrote me, yes. Toutes mes félicitations, 
chére Mademoiselle Noémi! And how are we all?” 

“Very well. Does Mary know you’re here?” 

“No. I’m going to surprise her—if I can hold out 
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that long. How you have changed—what have you done 
to yourself?” 

“Done?” She glanced, a little self-consciously at the 
big mirror. 

“Qh, it’s not that,” he laughed, “though I congratu- 
late you on the little red dress; it’s very successful. 
And I like your hair low, like that: you look rather 
French, do you know? No, it’s something . . . some- 
thing . . . enfin, perhaps it’s life, my dear child! 
What do you think?” 

She laughed and sat beside him on the gilded sofa 
and told him all that had happened since the day she 
had waved good-by to him from the observation car, his 
violets in her hands. This was no longer the quiet, listen- 
ing Naomi who had sat like a mouse in her chair and 
murmured vague assent in the pauses of his kindly 
monologues. He was right, she had changed. She felt 
it, she knew it, though she could not describe it nor 
analyze it to herself. Was it that for the first time she 
definitely liked the life she was leading? Was it the 
constant change, the hectic rushes from taxicab to 
station, from station to hotel, from hotel to concert 
platform? Was it the intoxication of the audience, 
the incense of the pattering applause, the excitement 
of Mary’s stride from dressing-room to footlights, the 
thrill of her own first notes? Not that she deceived her- 
self for a moment as to her importance: they only list- 
ened to her for Mary’s sake, she knew that. But there 
had been, a little in Chicago, markedly in Minneapolis, 
a definite response to her playing. Mr. Bernstein had 
observed it and congratulated her on it; he had been 
pleased with her accompaniments from the first. 

In her heart she felt that it was none of these things ; 
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it was Mary. Under the great burning glare of that 
amazing personality Naomi had matured swiftly. Her 
heart, spent only, until now, in two or three schoolgirl 
passions for adored teachers, was practically un- 
touched, and she offered it proudly—proud even that 
this poor little heart of hers was only one of many: 
they heaped the altar steps !—to her goddess. To live for 
Mary was all Naomi asked; to die for her would not 
have been hard, 

Here was the height of her ambition—a gift, a power 
that all the world admitted; a kind, brave heart, as 
large as the ocean; a bundle of pure charm whose sim- 
ple nearness thrilled her beyond any known entwin- 
ings or granted kisses. This was love, indeed, and 
Naomi offered herself in proud submission. 

And yet... and yet ... she turned angry ques- 
tioning eyes on Lloyd Brant, who sat smiling at her, 
fitting a cigarette to his amber holder, reading, it 
seemed, her thoughts, for he leaned over and patted 
her knee, round and firm under the little red broad- 
cloth dress, 

“Well,” he said persuasively. “It’s still smooth sail- 
ing, eh? No equinoctials? No tidal waves? She’s still 
‘the only Mary’?” 

“Oh, Mr. Brant!” she breathed and her deep eyes 
darkened, “Oh, yes!” 

He chuckled. 

“Great!” he said. “Great! I knew you’d get on.” 

“But why,” she began, frowning a little, “why can’t 
she—why couldn’t—oh, I think it was mean not to let 
me take that train ahead—what difference could it 
make?” i 

“How do you mean?” he asked briefly. “Tell me.” 
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“You sce, my mother has just been married,” Naomi 
said, slowly, for her, “to a Mr. Ballou that we knew, 
in Branford.” 

“Oh 1? 

He was all sympathy. 

“My dear girl, that must have been a shock, rather. 
Hadn’t you known . . . was it as sudden as that?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she answered vaguely. “I 
didn’t mind. I was surprised, because he was always 
Aunt Nomy’s friend, not Mother’s. He’s fond of music, 
very, like Aunt Nomy and me, and Mother isn’t, 
’specially. So was my father, Aunt Nomy says.” 

“Ah. You were devoted to your father, of 
course.) .” 

“I never saw him,” she said simply. “He died before 
I was born, I think. Or when I was a baby. I don’t 
know.” 

“But then, what... why?.. .” He was frankly 
at sea. 

“Why, Aunt Nomy wrote me about it—Mother was 
too busy. They decided very suddenly because Mr. 
Ballou had a good position offered to him in Sacra- 
mento. And they got married in-New York and went 
West. And I could have left Minneapolis a day before 
and seen them here in Denver; their train stopped quite 
a while. I could have said good-by. It wasn’t much to 
do, I should think. Mr. Bernstein said it would be all 
right; he said, for that matter, we could all have left. 
But Mary wouldn’t let me. She said she couldn’t change 
her interviews, and I couldn’t go alone. She said she’d 
be nervous—I mightn’t get the train. I’d have got the 
train. She might know that.” 

“T see. The was hard, my dear.” 
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“She was very kind about the telegram—Miss Willis 
wrote a long one to their train, and ordered some 
flowers, and everything, but—why couldn’t I have 
gone?” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“You might as well learn, my dear,” he said gently, 
“first as last. They’re that way. All of them. It seems 
unreasonable—and it is,” he added abruptly, “it is. 
But that’s the way of it. Will your mother feel hurt? 
I needn’t ask—of course she will. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered quickly. “Mother’s very sen- 
sible. I’ve just got a letter from her, and she said that 
business was business and of course Miss Falconer 
came.first and it was kind of her to send the flowers. 
She asked me to visit them whenever I could.” 

“Ah, Visit them. You won’t make your home in Cali- 
fornia, then?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, surprised. “My aunt is coming 
to New York.” . 

“To live with you?” 

“Yes. I wonder where Aunt Nomy will go, in New 
York? Where do you think would be nice, Mr. Brant?” 

He gave an odd little laugh. 

“You’ve found your métier, my dear,” he said drily. 
“You've chosen the right profession! You’re one of the 
rolling stones, little Naomi—and who wants to gather 
moss, anyway? Let me give you this little present I 
brought for you.” 

He took a flat, small box from his pocket and she 
studied delightedly the slender topaz bracelet that 
slipped over her hand. It was her first real present. 

“Oh, Mr. Brant.” 
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you, somehow.” 

“Pll always wear it,” she said solemnly. 

He did not smile at once, but took her tone easily. 

“J hope you will,” he said, “and if, when you wear 
it, you will think of me as an old friend who asks noth- 
ing better than to be treated as one—I shall be glad, 
little Naomi. If things go wrong—and they will, you 
know! Your life won’t be simple, my dear, don’t think 
so for a moment!—if it gets too tangled, just look at 
this little bracelet and think to yourself, ‘I'll see what 
Lolo has to say about all this? 

“Not that he wants to pose as a god out of the ma- 
chine at all. But he’s knocked about this funny world a 
long time, old Lolo has, and he’s seen a lot—and maybe 
learned a little, too, here and there! And he’s been 
snterested in little Mademoiselle Noémi from the first— 
oh, yes, you know it! So just remember, and when the 
time comes, call for old Lolo—he won’t be so old, even 
then, that he can’t come!” 

Quick unexpected tears misted her eyes. A great 
sense of support, of effective friendship came to her. 

“J... I'll remember,” she said softly. 

“Well, now! We’re getting very sober, hein? Why 
don’t we go out and see the sights of Denver? Just you 
and me!” 

“J’d love to,” she assured him. “Tell me, Mr. Brant, 
do you consider Mr. Frascogni a great artist? Really 
great?” 

He rose from the gilt sofa, dropped his eye-glass 
with a click, and began to walk, with his nervous, 
springy step, ‘about the room, studying the walls. 

“George Fyascognit” he repeated. “In my opinion, 
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my dear girl, George Frascogni is, on the whole, per- 
haps, the greatest all-around artist that ever came over 
here. Yes. I'll tell you why.” 

He was by the piano, now, and looking steadily at 
the reserved regular-featured face in the silver frame. 

“There are, of course, more remarkable organs— 
Caruso. I have seen a more remarkable actor—Salvini. 
You won’t see that, my dear, unfortunately. Clément 
has, probably, a more perfect method. Did you ever 
hear him sing the ‘Réve’ from Manon? Ah! 

“But for a combination of voice, acting, masque, 
temperament and—and mentality—I place him au 
dessus de tout, top of the heap! Any objections?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I’m no critic,” she answered 
brusquely. “He’s not a bit foreign, is he? I mean, you’d 
never know he was an Italian. And he certainly doesn’t 
look like an actor—you must admit that.” 

“Thank God, no! You mean, he doesn’t look like a 
priest, I suppose, like most of them. (Funny thing 
that, isn’t it?) I admit he doesn’t look like a musician 
—no Beethovenkopf! But when you’ve been in Italy, 
Mademoiselle Noémi, you’ll see that he does look like an 
Italian—one type, his own. You see only the peasants, 
over here. Curiously enough, he looks precisely what 
he is—an Italian nobleman!” 

“A nobleman? Mr. Frascogni?” 

“Bien sir. And pur sang, too. The good Giorgio’s 
ancestors were strutting in beautiful armor around 
Tuscany when yours were wallowing in the bogs, over 
there in the British Isles, all covered with blue woad, 
I imagine! I’ve been trotted through the Frascogni 
palace in Rome, and found myself staring at George 
(you’d swear it was he!) in red velvet and a funny iron 
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helmet and his hand on his sword. Some great, great, 
great grand-uncle or other. They don’t change, Ital- 
ians. Nature liked the mold and kept turning them out, 
you see. You won’t find any face like that in France 
—they kept killing them off, to prove a point, now and 
then! But of course the French are the stupidest bril- 
liant people in the world. . . . You don’t care for 
Monsieur Georges?” 

“Qh, it isn’t that. I hardly know him. He speaks Eng- 
lish as well as I do, doesn’t he?” 

Brant laughed. 

“If you will pardon me for mentioning it, my dear 
child, he speaks English about ten times as well as you 
do! But that’s not strange—he was brought up in 
England. He went two years to Cambridge, I believe. 
An aunt of his married an Englishman—she’s Lady 
Fruske, now—and he lived with her till he was, oh, 
quite a boy. He’s right up among the swells when he 
goes to London, George is!” 

He lit another cigarette and continued his tour of 
the room, not looking at her. 

“And over there, in Italy—dieu! the peasants on 
what used to be the family’s lands, they’d kiss his feet, 
if he’d let them! He has an old farm, there, a delight- 
ful place. You could die there. He intends to, he says. 
I don’t blame him.” 

‘“He’s married, then?” 

“Married, George? Oh, yes. No one sees her, I be- 
lieve—she’s very dévote. It’s years since they’ve lived 
together.” 

“Ts she—his wife—lItalian, too?” 

“Oh, goodntss, yes. Tout ce quil y a d’Italien! Never 
been outside gf Italy, I believe.” 
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‘Are they—are they divorced?” 

“Great heavens, no! She’s very religious. And George 
is Catholic, of course.” 

“Oh, a Catholic! I didn’t know.” 

“What did you think he was—a Swedenborgian? 
Voyons! Ah, here is the famous Miss Clara Willis! We 
could get out for a bit, now, couldn’t we?” 

“Yes. I'd like to. It’s funny, Mr. Frascogni being a 

Catholic. Do you think that Mary .. .” 

“YT think we'll never get our little promenade in, 
Mademoiselle, unless you find your new hat—I know 
it’s new!—and come along. Don’t you want to see 
Denver?” 

“I want to see everything!’ she said. 


PART II: Scherzo 


CHAPTER XI 


Wut Stickney could have told you, and promptly, if 
you had challenged him, that precisely twenty-four 
hours had passed since he had met Naomi in that 
bright, food-scented restaurant near the opera house. 
Only the length of a day—was it possible? He felt 
older, wiser, by more than that. The sweet pain, the 
soft passion of last night’s wonderful music melted and 
mixed in his mind with his own experience: life was a 
poem, life was music, then! And they had shared it to- 
gether, he and ShiGon staat 

It was nearly seven o’clock in the evening of the next 
day, and he was sitting, somewhat ill at ease, on a com- 
fortable dingy old sofa, in a dim back parlor, staring 
at an engraving of Washington Irving and His Friends 
on the opposite wall. There were books in an old wal- 
nut bookcase with glass doors; the carpets were worn 
and flowery, the chairs ugly, but comfortable. A beau- 
tiful photograph of Mary Falconer smiled at him from 
a great frame of Florentine leather tooled in gold, and 
a sheaf of costly red roses dropped a few petals on the 
dim, baize cover of what was clearly a dining-room 
table in the middle of the room. 

A clumsy, solid sideboard presented a chafing-dish, 
Japanese tea-cups, a work basket full of stockings, 
and piles of sheet music to his astonished eyes. The 
whole place pas a series of contradictions. 
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The very odor of the room was puzzling; against a 
faint background of cooked food, not far away, old 
woodwork, and the unmistakable tang of washed oil- 
cloth, the rich breath of the hot-house roses stood out 
mixed with the penetrating flavor of Russian cigarettes. 
A silver bowl half full of chocolates sat flippantly on 
a great calf-bound volume; Will knew it well, for 
Grandma Fraser had often read to him out of its twin 
—it was The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan. 

All was quiet. No one stirred or spoke in any room 
near him. The whole house had an empty feeling. He 
waited, uncomfortably. He knew she would come, of 
course, but he wished it might be soon. Since this morn- 
ing, when he had waked after ten hours of dreaming 
of her, till now, he had thought of nothing else. He had 
walked for miles through Central Park, eaten some- 
where, talked with no one. In the afternoon he had 
found himself in Mary’s apartment again. Falling on 
the couch, he had, half unconsciously, half with a smile 
at his sentimentality, slipped to the floor beside it and 
rested his head against it, pretending that she was 
there, encouraging him, feeding him bread soaked in 
coffee, playing the Berceuse to him! What a girl! He 
had never known that such things could be. There was, 
of course, nobody like her. If his cousins were girls— 
what was she? If, on the other hand, she was what one 
might expect—then, what were they? That dark, vivid 
personality of hers went through one’s veins like some 
wines he had tasted in France. Not with Cousin Janie 
—she didn’t “believe” in wine: never drank it. Poor 
Cousin Janie, where was she now? Was it possible she 
had ever been a girl? He had never pondered this be- 
fore. Had anyone ever kissed her? Probably not... . 
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A bell pealed sharply in the room next him, and a 
man stepped in quietly. 

“Is Miss Naomi—ah, I beg your pardon! Thank 
you very much—were you going out?” 

“No, I am waiting for Miss—Miss Lestrange,” Will 
stammered, “I—I don’t live here, myself. ’m afraid 
I can’t ask you to come in... I don’t know. .. .” 

The man laughed; a rich, resonant little laugh it 
was, the laugh of a person quite sure of himself. 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear sir,” he said, “I am not 
a burglar! I am a friend of Miss Lestrange: my name 
is George Frascogni. May I come in and wait with 
you, then? I want very much to see her.” 

He moved under the dim hall light and there was no 
doubt as to who he was. He had smiled from two pic- 
tures in her room—the one and only Mary’s room; he 
had sung most enchantingly from his stool in the house 
of Madama Butterfly, the famous letter in his hand, 
the famous phrases pouring, clear-cut, richly rolling, 
from his firm red lips. 

To Mary, from her loving brother and good pal, 
George! 

From the moment that he had read this absurd dedi- 
cation, Will had felt an irritable dislike of him. Fool- 
ish, because of course the man had not meant his sister 
Mary, he knew that. But there it was: he didn’t like 
this George. And he didn’t like him now. In the face 
of his good breeding, his quiet, elegant appearance, his 
undoubted charm of manner, he didn’t like him. 

“Wont you come in?” he said stiffly. “My name is 
Stickney, Miss Lestrange told me to be here at six. 
There doesn’t ‘seem to be anyone at home. The—the 
maid told me to wait, though.” 
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“Ah,” said Frascogni, walking with a long, easy 
step into the sitting-room, “Florrie, you mean.” 

He sat on a hideous walnut chair, his stick across 
his knees, his hat in his hand, his evening coat thrown 
open from a glossy field of white. It was a costume that 
suited him: he seemed very comfortable in it, in spite 
of its bland perfection. His amused smile brought Flor- 
rie somehow, very clearly to Will’s memory: an ex- 
traordinary black girl with coquettish, rolling eyes, 
chocolate arms bare to the elbow and a silver chain 
with a ridiculous pendant against her chocolate throat. 

“I have never been here before. I have just come to 
Ney Xtork... 6.” 

“Tiens!” cried the Italian. “You are the young man! 
But you are Noémi’s young man! But how stupid! I 
might have known. Accept my congratulations, Mr. 
Stickney—believe me, they are most sincere!” 

He stood before Will with a hearty hand out- 
stretched and Will took it awkwardly, embarrassed 
and angry. 

She must have told him! How much did he know, this 
George, then? Everything? What had happened in the 
dark seats of the great opera house . . . on the steps 
of this very building . . . what he had blurted over 
the telephone last night? He was smiling as if he knew. 
It wasn’t very nice, surely. 

“Noémi is a wonderful girl,” Frascogni said quietly, 
sitting again, smiling no longer. “But you must be, 
if you will allow me the liberty, a rather wonderful 
young man, yourself, Mr. Stickney!” 

Will mumbled an embarrassed negative: he felt 
wrinkled and unbrushed and ineffective. 

“But, indeed, yes!” Frascogni persisted. “You can 
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not expect us to believe anything else. I have known 
Noémi two years, and I assure you, you are not the 
first young man she has met.” 

“I suppose not,” Will agreed sulkily. 

‘And here you drop down, out of the blue—et voila 
le coup de foudre! They are wonderful, the Americans. 
And one hears that they are cold! Not that I have 
found them so,” he added, and a warm, sweet smile 
lit his grave face. “I think you the biggest hearted 
people in the world. I am very proud of my many 
American friends, Mr, Stickney, and I hope that I may 
count you, before long, as one of them!” 

“You’re very kind,” Will returned, hopelessly 
tongue-tied. 

“You have not met Miss Lestrange, then? The 
aunt?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“A remarkable woman. A really admirable woman. 
You will appreciate her. Noémi is fortunate to have 
such a—such a relative. She’s not (as you understand, 
of course) an entirely easy person to .. . well, she’s 
not what you call in America ‘a simple proposition,’ 
Noémi!” 

“I suppose not.” 

“No. Led, she may be, but never driven.” 

There was a silence, but if Frascogni felt it he gave 
no sign. 

“A great talent. You have heard her play, I think?” 

“Yes. I heard her . . . yesterday.” 

Was it only yesterday? Great heavens! 

“And you,” he went on quickly, “you too have some- 
thing to show us, I understand. Most interesting. I 
greatly prefer, the violin to the voice.” 
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He took out a thin gold watch, glanced at it and 
sighed. 

“She is like all women—always late,” he said. 

“You see, Mr. Stickney, I am a messenger. To-night 
is the birthday of Mr. Bernstein—Mr. Adolph Bern- 
stein, the great impressario, you know? And Madame 
Bernstein has had the idea to give him a little surprise. 
She has asked some of his friends—and we are all his 
friends—to meet and entertain him a little and present 
our good wishes together. He doesn’t know anything 
about it, you see. And Miss Falconer is going to sing, 
of course, and she wants Noémi to accompany her. I 
am to bring her to Mr. Brant’s—you have heard 
of Mr. Lloyd Brant, perhaps? No? But you will!—to 
dinner, and we’re to go all together. Mr. Brant will be 
delighted to have you come, of course. Will you?” 

“Thank you, but I’m afraid I can’t. I was to have 
dinner here with ... with .. .” 

“Yes, but she will be there, you see. I’m to bring 
her.” 

“TI shall have to see her,’”’ Will replied obstinately. 

“Ah, well,” said Frascogni. “That will all arrange 
itself. Don’t I hear someone, now?” 

A clicking of the latch, a quick, soft slam of the door, 
a whistled bar of the Grieg Sonata. She flew into the 
room, velvet cape, funny little toque, wavy cropped 
hair, and all. 

“Hello! George! Has anything happened?” 

_ At the sight of Will, in the corner, a wave of clear, 
warm red flooded everything but delighted recognition 
out of her: a different girl utterly. 

“Oh, it’s you!” she said and laughed. 

He stood before her, a little uncertainly. 
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“Yes, it’s me,” he answered. 

She put out her hand, still laughing, and gave him 
the strong, hearty grip of a boy. 

“Well—how are you?” she said. “All right?” 

At the disappointment in his eager eyes George Fras- 
cogni chuckled irresistibly, and he realized how un- 
reasonable and absurd he was: what did he expect? 

“This is awful,” said the Italian, “really awful. And 
yet it is not my usual method—to be de trop!” 

Naomi turned to him. 

This isa 3 have yours V7 

“Oh, we introduced ourselves—we weren’t dull, I 
assure you! You can imagine we had something to talk 
about, what? Well, now, I’m to fetch you—and Stick- 
ney, of course—straight to Lolo’s. You see .. .” 

He explained quickly and Naomi nodded delightedly. 

“Of course,” she said. “What fun! How Dolly will 
love it! I’ll dress this minute. I’m so sorry I was late— 
I met a Russian girl I used to know at the Conserva- 
tory and she was playing for me. Gosh, that girl can 
play! She’s been in Paris for two years, and she was 
just going to have her début, and this rotten war over 
there stopped everything. So she just came back to 
wait till it’s over. Dolly ought to hear her! She’s a 
great kid, Sophie is. They shut down all the art classes 
and the music and everything—tough luck, wasn’t it?” 

“That’s why I came home,” said Will. “We had to. 
I wanted to stay, myself, and see it out—it can’t last 
long—but my uncle cabled me to get my cousin home 
immediately, so of course I had to bring her.” 

“It’s very bad,” said Frascogni, “very bad, indeed. 
I am glad you brought your cousin home. It won’t be 
over very soon, You know.” 


_ 
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Will stared at him doubtfully. 

“I don’t believe you’d feel that way if you’d been 
there, sir,” he said. “Several men in my ensemble class 
were telling me about it—Renard’s father is a colonel. 
He said that four months would have to settle it one 
way or the other: six months at most.” 

“Ah,” the Italian murmured, “perhaps .. . per- 
haps! Although even colonels have been mistaken. I 
have several cousins in the British army—they feel dif- 
ferent about it. My aunt thinks that I should be over 
there now, by the way.” 

“Oh, you make me tired!” Naomi flashed at him. 
“You'd better stay in a sensible country, Giorgio, and 
do your fighting on the stage! We have to have bary- 
tones, you know, whatever the Germans may do! 

“Now, I’m going to dress. And you’d better dash 
home,” she turned to Will, a little shy of his name (she 
had never used it!) “and dress, yourself, hadn’t you? 
This is a party, child!” 

Will scowled slightly, Stickney fashion. What ex- 
traordinary people, to dispose of one like that! Had 
she forgotten . .. didn’t she care ... was it all a 
joke? 

“J think you’d better count me out,” he said stiffly. 
“Some other night, perhaps, I hardly expected’. . .” 

“Some other night?” Naomi repeated, frankly 
amazed. “See here, what’s the matter with you, any- 
way? How can you go some other night, when it’s to- 

night? This is Bernstein’s birthday ! Don’t you want to 
come?” 

She forced his look to hers: the Halian smiled, watch- 
ing. The boy’s puzzled gray eyes were lost in her deep 
brown ones, he flushed and wavered. 
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mind coming, if you want me to... .” 

“Of course I want you to!” she cried and blushed, 
herself, at that long contact of their look. “You hurry 
back, now, and dress. Will you?” 

“Yes, I will,’ he answered meekly, and she dashed 
through a door behind them. Frascogni lit a cigarette 
from the bronze box on the little table and slipped out 
of his coat. 

“Don’t think I’m ‘butting in,’ as you say,” he be- 
gan, “but I know that young lady fairly well, Mr. 
Stickney, and I assure you that the sooner you ac- 
custom yourself to these little . . . disappointments, 
the better. You are young. I am not, and that is why 
I take this liberty, perhaps. Even though Noémi is 
young, too—she will not change. If you say to your- 
self, ‘She is only a young girl: it will be different, 
later,’ you will be mistaken. She will not. Noémi does 
not mean to hurt anybody. But she will hurt a great 
many of us, I am sure, before she has finished. And 
we must learn not to take it too seriously, that is all. 
You see?” 


“Oh, yes, I see,” he answered dully. “I see, all right.” 


CHAPTER XII 


He dressed quickly, Mary’s telegram on the bureau, 
before him. Suppose she had been there when he ar- 
rived . .. or the next day ... or to-night? Every- 
thing would have been changed . . . why, his life would 
have been changed! Naomi might have slipped out of 
the current of his life as irrelevantly as she had slipped 
into it: even if he had met her, perhaps, in the lift, 
he wouldn’t have liked her, probably. For that was the 
truth of it! he had positively disliked Naomi when he 
met her! He tried to recall that first impression but 
failed utterly. To think of her now was to see her dark 
eyes slowly taking shape out of the haze of his un- 
consciousness as he lay on Aunt Emily’s sofa; to feel 
her strong, warm arm under his head, her fingers press- 
ing the morsels of bread between his lips; to breathe 
the faint odor of her hair as they clasped, wet cheek 
against wet cheek, floating together on that sweet flood 
of melody, in the dark opera house. He should never 
see again the pert, brown girl with the cigarette who 
let him into Mary Falconer’s apartment that long, long 
time ago! 

And -with this a little breath of fear, like a faint, 
chill wind, blew across his heart—or was it his mind, 
the logical, cautious, Stickney mind, that grew cold, 
suddenly? After all, which was the real Naomi? That 
pert, brown girl, or the thrilled, soft breathing woman 
he had held close? Was this thing, this Love, a kind 
of enchantment, simply, that made other things and 


other people appear as they were not? 
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One side of his collar buttoned, in black waistcoat 
and shirt sleeves, he leaned, a worried young philoso- 
pher, against the chest of drawers where his last year’s 
photograph confronted him and stared, unseeing, into 
the frowning gray eyes in the mirror. Life had been 
simple enough up to now .. . but then, of course, it 
would have been—he’d had nobody but himself to 
think of, His mother, Cousin Janie, had only had him 
to think of, for that matter. What had been best for 
him, was what they wanted. But Naomi—she had her- 
self to think of. And he must think of her, too. Of 
course. That was what marriage was for. And she was 
only a girl. But see how differently she thought ... 
this evening, for instance. The first time they had seen 
each other after ... after everything. Who would 
have supposed a girl could have fallen in so easily with 
such a change of plan as all this? A crowd of people, 
all strangers—but wait, they weren’t strangers to her, 
perhaps! Still, they couldn’t all be intimate friends 

. . who were her friends? ; 

A few minutes after, he was measuring the length of 
the drawing-room nervously; to his surprise, he felt 
a cigarette between his teeth. At intervals he puffed 
out the fragrant smoke: it relieved him. Glancing at 
the clock on the mantel, he saw in the gilt oval of the 
heavy old mirror above it a flushed, fair young man, 
slightly foreign, somehow, in his tight-waisted black 
and white, the black ribbon of the pince-nez that Cousin 
Janie had given him for his birthday adding subtly to 
his age and slimness. Blond and long limbed, he looked 
curiously English in formal clothes: they had called him 
le petit Anglais in Paris. 

As he glances at this young man it flashed across 
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his tense nerves that he looked very different from 
the Will Stickney he knew himself to be. A strange, 
dreamy excitement mounted in him: he seemed to float 
above himself, to be separated, somehow . . . after all, 
perhaps he wasn’t a shy boy! Perhaps he was a clever, 
fair man in a tailcoat, going out for the evening to 
meet a lot of distinguished artists and press the hand 
of the wonderful girl he loved! He laughed an odd little 
laugh and jumped nervously as a key grated in the 
entrance door: was it—could it be—something beat 
and pounded in his temples, and he hurried to the little 
vestibule. 

But it was only his sister Mary who stood there, 
Mary in her neat coat and skirt, and a suitcase in her 
hand. 

“Why, Will! I am so glad! Did you get my telegram? 
How grand you look! Why, you—you’re quite hand- 
some, my dear!” 

She kissed him, a practical, family kiss, and held 
him by the shoulders. 

“Honestly, I’d hardly know you!” she declared. 
“What are you all dressed up for? Going to Aunt 
Hattie’s, I suppose?” 

Will gasped. He had forgotten all about Aunt 
Hattie. ; 

“No,” he said, still breathing a little unevenly, “no, 
I’m not. I was going to dine . . . somewhere or other, 
with ... with... it’s a party, really, you see. And 
_ they’re coming to get me—my friends . . .” 

“Who are they?” 

She was curious and pleased and surprised, all at 
once, he could see that. Tossing off her round, sensible 
hat, she sat on a corner of the sofa and looked up at 
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him, her intelligent hazel eyes fixed straight on his. 
Every one of Mary’s features was good, and yet she 
wasn’t even good-looking, really. It was odd. 

“Why, I don’t really know many of them,” he said, 
a little awkwardly, he thought, but as a matter of fact 
he sounded rather magnificently indifferent. 

“George Frascogni is coming to get me, and Miss—” 

“Frascogni? The Frascogni? For heaven’s sake! 
How did you... .” 

“He knows a—a friend of mine. And Miss Mary Fal- 
coner is going with us—” 

“Mary Falconer? Well, of all things! She lives here, 
you know—right next door!” 

“Y-yes. I know. The dinner is at a Mr. Brant’s—Mr. 
Lloyd Brant .. .” 

“Oh, I know about him! He’s a friend of May Mottl’s 
mother—May plays the ’cello. I suppose you met him 
abroad? Goodness, Will, you certainly did have oppor- 
tunities |” 

She looked up proudly, so generously, at him—she 
brought his mother back, suddenly, and a sharp ache 
cut in his throat somewhere; she read his sobered face. 

“Poor Mamma!” she murmured. “How she would 
have loved to see you now, Will! How proud she’d be! 
To think that it’s all come out just as she knew it 
would! I’m so glad we stood up to Uncle William !— 
What time is the dinner?” 

“Why, look here, Mary,” he began, “I can’t very 
well go, now, with you home! I think I’d better tell 
them, some other night—” 

“Some other night!” she cried horrified. “Why, Will 
Stickney, you’re crazy! You won’t tell them any such 
thing. Why to-night is the night, isn’t it? You don’t 
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expect them to have a party every night, just to suit 
you, I hope! You'll go right along, that’s what you’ll 
do.” 

Precisely what Naomi had said! Were all women, 
even when so different, alike, then? Were they blinded 
to the really important things, the suitable things, by 
the sudden, the showy, the novel? 

She sprang up and put both her strong, long-fingered 
hands on his shoulders. 

“It’s lovely of you, Will dear, and I appreciate it,” 
she said warmly, “but I couldn’t think of it... .” 

“Oh, I don’t know her well, at all,” he explained 
hastily. “I practiced with her once—the Butterfly 
aria—” 

“You practiced with her? Goodness!” 

She withdrew and looked at him with a new air of 
consideration. He laughed apologetically, conscious of 
a different feeling, himself, now that she felt him to be 
so different. Perhaps he was! 

“The way you throw those remarks around!” she 
breathed. “I had no idea! Cousin Janie said you’d 
come on very fast, and all, but she didn’t say anything 
about all this! What a difference it makes, being over 
there, doesn’t it?” 

A sharp peal of the bell sent him across the room in 
two eager strides. His heart began pumping again. 

George Frascogni stood in the little vestibule, Naomi 
by his side. How different she was—and yet how un- 
changed! Her quaint, wine-colored dress all of severe 
velvet, cut out in a classic square over her shoulders, 
gave her an Italian look like one of the grave, hand- 
some boys he and Cousin Janie had seen in great pic- 
tures on gallery walls. A garnet clasp held back the 
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heavy wave of her hair on one side and a garnet star 
with little seed pearls between the points hung from a 
slender chain on her round neck, which looked, not 
brown at all, but creamy white. Her eyes danced with 
a surprised pleasure at sight of him. 

“Why, hello!” she said, but he knew that she was 
pleased, and why. 

Mary was already in the vestibule, and Frascogni 
was bowing from his hips and Naomi had a friendly 
hand extended, before he knew it. | 

The cropped, dark head, the dancing eyes, the lithe, 
picturesque figure had caught her fancy, clearly. When, 
in a moment, the door beside them opened, and the 
Mary, the one and only, emerged and stood smiling at 
them, her namesake’s humble cup was full. She was 
swathed, this tawny Mary, in cunning folds of blue that 
was just not green, with a regal necklace of shimmering 
aquamarines low on her white breast and a sea-green 
pendant that fell daringly between her bronze eye- 
brows. She was much better than beautiful. She said 
something kind, smiled like an old friend into Will’s 
eyes, and pulled Naomi’s hair over her ear. 

“We're very Italian to-night!” she said. 

Mary Stickney watched them crowd into the lift 
with a sigh of pleasure. How handsome they all were, 
how talented and how interesting! 

“Carpets, indeed!” she murmured. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Wiz squeezed himself as small as possible and sat 
quiet in his corner. His elbows brushed the blue-green 
knees behind him; little whiffs of a sweet, sharp per- 
fume he had.smelled somewhere, blew over to him—where 
had he—oh! It was when he... when he had... 
good heavens, did she know he had slept in her bed- 
room? Had Naomi told her? She must have... at 
any rate, she didn’t feel angry, or how could she smile 
so sweetly? 

They talked, the three of them, of things and people 
he knew nothing about. Naomi, he noticed, interrupted 
frequently: it seemed a habit of hers. Mary spoke less 
often than the others, but her beautiful voice made 
whatever she said seem important. Frascogni alone 
seemed to feel any necessity for drawing Will into the 
conversation and his brief comments were courteously 
directed to their guest. It became clear that Mr. Bern- 
stein was sixty years old, that he was to be presented 
with a great bouquet of sixty roses, that Mary and 
Frascogni were to sing. Elman was to play, and a 
marvelous South American girl pianist, unknown in the 
States, would make an informal début: Bernstein was 
bringing her out, later. It would be extremely awkward, 
‘but no German artists could be asked, very well, though 
Madame Gadski was an old personal friend. But Ma- 
dame Bernstein was a French woman, and already many 
sad breaches must be laid to this almost unbelievable 
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English subject, with a son and two sons-in-law at the 
front, between his real patriotism and his incurable 
Jewish internationalism, his sympathies were torn. He 
refused to believe that this stupid war could last, it 
seemed, and wept angrily for all his “children” as he 
called the great artists he had officially presented to 
the world. 

Now they were mounting, two by two, in a tiny little 
lift, managed by the passengers, to what was obviously 
an apartment remodeled from an upper floor of one 
of the hospitable old mansions of old New York. Fras- 
cogni bowed the diva into the tiny box and followed 
her, the young people stood alone in the hall. They 
looked at each other, and as they looked, the blunt, 
high-spirited girl who had sat in the motor with him 
melted and changed before his eyes into a shy, dark 
thing that slipped unconsciously and naturally into the 
arm he hardly dared to fold around her. 

“Oh, Naomi . . . oh, Naomi!” he murmured, and for 
a quick moment he felt her cheek against his. Every- 
body and everything faded out of his mind: how could 
he have thought her careless, forgetful of the great 
thing that had happened between them? 

“Yes, I know!” she whispered and then the little 
lift came bumping down and they hurried in; he was 
too dazed to manipulate the iron gate and the button 
that controlled it, and laughing nervously, she managed 
their ascent. They never spoke. 

But when Mr. Brant welcomed her at the door of 
his apartment, with a cordial hand already reaching 
for his, Naomi babbled her brief introduction with no 
greater ceremony than: 

“And this id the young man, Lolo! Do you like him? 
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Mr. Will Stickney—Mr. Lloyd Brant. Is it going to be 
a wonderful party, Lolo?” 

Will blinked and steadied himself automatically. 
How she changed! Did nothing matter to her, really? 
He turned grave eyes on Mr. Brant and a reserved 
Stickney mouth. 

But Lolo Brant was not a person to have the tone 
of his intercourse established by easy-going young 
women, it seemed. 

“One moment, one moment!” he observed, with a 
raised hand. “I think, with your permission, chére Made- 
moiselle Noémt, I shall require a little more time to 
make Mr. Stickney’s acquaintance. After all, this is 
not quite an ordinary occasion, is it? (So he knew. She 
might have waited!) I shall hope to become your very 
good friend, Mr. Stickney, as I have long been the very 
good friend of this young lady. I think I may say that 
I’ve watched her grow up—eh, Mademoiselle?” 

Will could never “make up his mind,” as Stickneys 
say, whether he really liked Mr. Lloyd Brant or not. 
Lolo’s warm, sincere cordiality, his gift of making and 
keeping people happy in his company, his positive 
genius for friendship, all had their charm for the young 
man. His easy cosmopolitanism could not fail to im- 
press provincial youth. His quick, practical mastery of 
the art of Life could not be ignored. But his little 
affectations of manner, his almost excessive politeness 
(from Will’s point of view), his too careful dress and 
‘his naive assumption of acquaintance with everybody 
of importance in the world, exasperated and bored this 
irritable descendant of many Puritans. 

He was amazed at the ease with which Naomi lent 
herself to these little mannerisms and idiosyncrasies of 
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her middle-aged friend ; at the meekness with which she 
took his reproofs. The one and only Mary, too, was 
obviously swayed by his judgment and suffered his ad- 
vice, even, though this was so tactfully given that she 
was clearly not always aware of it. George Frascogni 
had with Lolo an air of easy banter and old friendship. 
But Will recognized very quickly, or thought he did, 
an easy superiority in the Italian, reserves which, how- 
ever courteously concealed, made Lolo’s spontaneous 
bubblings and naive unveilings a little ridiculous. Mary 
loved and depended upon them both and held them to- 
gether, he decided; Naomi adored Lolo, but disliked 
George as much as she dared, he was sure. Of them all, 
even the wonderful Mary, he himself was a little jealous. 

And yet, what an interesting tableful they made! 
Glancing at them in the long Italian mirror opposite 
Mr. Brant’s beautiful table, which had been bought 
from the library of a French chateau, he saw just be- 
hind a great Bohemian bowl piled with bloomy, tinted 
grapes, a slender, distinguished young Englishman in 
a double eye-glass on a black ribbon, the one really 
Saxon figure there, though Mary was tawny and 
Brant’s eyes were a lively hazel. And this young gentle- 
man was himself! He ate and drank gratefully the 
delicious food, he mentioned with tactful appreciation 
the Russian embroidery, the Spanish altar pieces; he 
contributed a real interest to the conversation in his 
brief but well observed experiences in leaving France. 
Both the men, he realized, though politely eager for the 
opinions of his young fellow students in Paris, gave 
little weight to ‘them. 

Madame me sighed from time to time, “My 
poor Paris! Oh, Lolo, that poor Paris!” 
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Will had never seen anyone like her. She was like a 
charged electric battery. Neither beautiful nor bril- 
liant, she continually held and challenged both eye and 
ear: Who is that woman? You would have asked imme- 
diately, on entering the room where she was. She did not 
ask your attention: she engrossed it. 

Naomi, as a matter of fact, demanded far more. She 
teased Frascogni, appealed constantly to Brant and 
quite obviously claimed Will as her property. The two 
men, each in his different manner, admitted this; the 
great barytone smiled gravely, even when he punished 
her little claws with a corrective pat, and Brant’s 
quick glance spoke more plainly than words to the 
young man. 

“Yes, we spoil her, perhaps, mon ami—but what will 
you have? She’s a delicious little witch, after all!” 

Will had never seen women “made so much of,” as 
Stickneys say. All unprepared, he had been led sud- 
denly into a new state of society, where sex and the 
charm of sex were frankly capitalized. It was not be- 
cause of Naomi’s talent—though this was expertly ap- 
preciated—that they surrounded her with this subtle, 
penetrating incense of loving flattery, so that she 
bloomed like a tropical plant in it: it was because she 
was a charming, provocative young woman—the nat- 
ural goddess for a perfectly reasonable altar. It was 
not the great diva’s gift that held them at her feet; 
Frascogni’s was equal, and he discounted it completely, 
- while with her. It was her heart-making personality that 
enthralled them; Will was welcome to enter the magic 
circle on the same terms, for she was queen of it. 

These two lovely women’s talents, which, he told 
himself obstinately, were the only reason for their en- 
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thronement, were regarded by these two infatuated 
men as only one brilliant jewel the more in their vivid 
crowns of enchanting womanhood, one further entice- 
ment in their enticing personalities. Mary’s crown was 
a refulgent diadem, an accomplished flame; Naomi’s 
only a slender circlet, as yet: but they, experienced 
treasure hunters (for they were that, both of them: 
he knew it!) recognized the ungrown goddess in the 
slim devotee, they saw the princess in chrysalis, and 
bowed even while they smiled. They treated him seri- 
ously because he had captured—or been captured by 
—this little Naomi: that was why he was here. For the 
first time in his life he was being regarded as an at- 
tachment to something else besides his nine generations 
of impeccable good name—and that something else 
was a girl! A queer little wave of resentment rose in 
his heart, and with Brant’s deep, flower-shaped wine 
glass at his lips, he drained it unconsciously in one 
movement. The wine was at once pale and deep tinted, 
like the inside of a ripe melon. . 

And all at once, whether it was the velvety, melon- 
tinted liquid, or a sudden warm glance from Naomi’s 
deep eyes, or that wonderful Mary’s rich smile, which 
lingered in one’s heart after it had left her lips—all 
at once that little wave of resentment was caught and 
swallowed in a strange rising tide of precisely the 
opposite feeling. A sudden delicious pride swept through 
him as he felt himself one of them, an indulgent and 
adoring male, admitted to the inner circle, elected in an 
hour to comradeship and intimacies undreamed of yes- 
terday. He saw,himself, oddly enough, for a flash, with 
his sister Mary’s eyes; he saw this brilliant little party 
as she would hajve seen it, had she been there—the men, 
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how distinguished! The women, how fascinating and 
gifted! His future, how enlarged! 

And when Lloyd Brant, with his little ceremonious 
air, rose, lifted his glass and began, “We can hardly, 
I think, leave the table without a little congratulatory 
toast to these two young people of ours! Stickney, my 
dear fellow, Naomi, my child, may I be the first (I hope) 
to wish you both, officially, all the happiness two such 
charming young persons deserve? We drink to you 
both !”’—Will was swept to his feet in a thrill of pride 
and joy. 

“I don’t know what I’ve done to deserve her, Mr. 
Brant, but if I ever fail to, I hope you'll help me out!” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” Mary cried, and pushing Naomi 
lightly away with a wonderful gesture, she took his face 
in her hands and swiftly kissed him on either cheek. 

From that moment the little party rose higher and 
higher to a crest he was long to remember. Naomi, 
resting her coffee cup on his knee, whispered to him: 

“Tt was wonderful, Bill! Lolo was so pleased! How 
did you think of it?” 

“It was just what I felt, Naomi dear,” he answered 
simply. ““He’s been wonderful to me!” 

So she was going to call him “Bill”! Strange, but he 
had never been called that—most fellows were. 

Mary insisted that he should sit between them, in 
the car, and Naomi’s hand found his and rested in it 
all the way. The blood beat in his temples. He had 
utterly forgotten the old Will Stickney; he was, actu- 
ally, the mysterious blond young man these four mar- 
velous people knew, who had tumbled out of space into 
their welcoming arms, who was going on with them to 
whatever their rich lives held in store. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Wuen they entered the great drawing-room of Dolly 
Bernstein’s studio apartment, where two enormous 
concert grand pianos fairly melted into the background, 
and full length portraits of famous artists jostled 
each other against the vast wall spaces, he walked easily 
between Naomi and Brant, amused and impressed at 
once by the brilliant little crowd, for the most part 
foreigners, that added the last touch of color and move- 
ment to the spacious room. His friends led him straight 
to where Adolph Bernstein, bald and beaming, held 
his court, with Madame Bernstein. 

“But I am overcome! Quite confused ! It was too much 
to do for poor old Bernstein!” the delighted impresario 
exclaimed at regular intervals. “Who could have ex- 
pected all this turnout? Amelia, you should not have 
done it!” 

Naomi was everywhere, chattering to left and right, 
excited and in her element. He would have felt a little 
out of it all and resentful had it not been for Lolo 
Brant, who, with Frascogni, charged himself with the 
young American’s progress through the growing crowd, 
and with quiet tact presented him to the very people 
he would have most wished to meet. There was only now 
and then a mention of Naomi in these introductions: 
an interesting young musician just returned from Paris, 
his friend and Mary Falconer’s, a fellow student of 
Naomi’s, a nephew of William F, Irwin, he suddenly 
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Never had Will been in such a gathering. It was 
oddly like a scene on the stage, he mused, standing in 
an archway with Frascogni at his side. The Italian, 
distinguished even in this distinguished and notably 
handsome company, seemed a little apart; his eyes, 
which nothing escaped, from Naomi’s tossed dark hair 
to Mary’s lightest glance in their direction, seemed 
focussed, ultimately, on some inward scene. He was a 
deep fellow, Will thought, deep and to be reckoned 
with. 

Now came the speeches: a brief and gracious recog- 
nition of the day from Monsieur Barrére, the great 
flutist and life-long friend of their host; the presenta- 
tion of the great boite of flaming roses by Mary, a 
work of art in itself. Her stage entrances were the envy 
of her rivals, always, and the soft swoop of her cross-~ 
ing of the empty circle, the lovely bend of her body, the 
implicit offering of all their loves and congratulations 
in these lovely flowers, was a marvel of simplicity and 
skill. Almost pure pantomime, a speech would have 
marred the effect, and all these accomplished artists 
realized this and smiled; but when, as if under a sudden 
irresistible compulsion, she drew herself erect, threw 
back her head and burst out into one rich phrase 
straight from her heart—“Dear Dolly, you know how 
we all feel about you . . . we can’t say it!’—a storm 
of generous applause covered the quick emotion of 
everyone there. 

Now the music began—all carefully picked favorites 
of the delighted Dolly. Three of his great protégés had 
conspired to present as their offerings the well-remem- 
bered piece that had marked the début of each—for 
Dolly never forgot. 
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So Mary sang an old ballad of Tosti, and Dolly 
smiled and sighed and shook his bald head. 

“You remember, my dear? Oh, dear, oh, dear, it 
was in Boston—I can see that ugly stage, now!’’ he 
groaned. “She had a white dress and a pink rose in 
her belt . . . and her waist was little, then! You were 
not so handsome, my child,” he added naively, and they 
all laughed. 

But it was George Frascogni who took the honors of 
the evening. While they watched him, wondering, he 
strolled across the circle, a guitar under his arm, 
plucked a few chords and swung into an odd, sorrowful 
little Italian street song—not three people in the room 
had ever heard it. It was just exactly nothing at all, 
and worth nobody’s time—but a great singer’s! And 
Giorgio’s warm, supple voice mocked and pleaded and 
threatened and caressed, till that silly little street song 
plucked at your heart as his strong, slim fingers plucked 
at the guitar strings, and you wanted to listen to him 
forever. Good old Dolly broke down completely, wiped 
his eyes and kissed the singer on both cheeks, and his 
fellow music-makers shouted bravo and bis and slapped 
him on the shoulder and shook his hand as only these 
generous, emotional creatures can. 

“But, Giorgio mio, what is it?” Madame demanded, 
beaming on him, and Dolly, chuckling and mopping his 
eyes, answered for him. 

“My dear, it was that he sang when I first heard 
him! How old, George, my boy, were you then? A 
ragazzo—an imp! I was in Rome, on the track of a 
tenor. And some,schoolboys came by and one of the 
youngsters began to sing and—it was this George here, 
the rascal! He sang that song, and I listened, and then 
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I gave him my name and told him that if he kept that 
voice and wanted to be famous with it, he had only to 
let me know, one day, and I would attend to it.” 

He spread his plump hands and shook his head. 

“J forgot, of course. And fifteen years ago, they 
asked me to drop in at a musicale, in London, and I 
hear as fine a voice as I had heard in years, and go to 
speak to the artist, and he looks at me and says, ‘May 
I sing a little song for you alone, Mr. Adolph Bern- 
stein’? 

“And he sits down sidewise at the piano—and sings 
me this little song, and I stare at him, and I can’t think 
for the life of me where I have heard that little thing 
before, and he laughs and says, ‘Are you still willing 
to make me famous, Mr. Adolph Bernstein, as you 
were that time in Rome?” 

“And—well, I have been as good as my word, I 
think?” 

More applause, more laughter, more music. How 
beautifully they group themselves, these people whose 
least gestures must count, whose every movement must 
bear the scrutiny of a jealous audience. Their inter- 
ested, upturned faces, their graceful shoulders and 
arms, their easy movements, their rich, spontaneous 
laughter made other evening parties stiff, self-conscious 
affairs to Will Stickney, and, long after, if anyone 
spoke of a “brilliant reception,” the great Bernstein 
studio flashed into his mind, and he saw the beautiful, 
shimmering women, the handsome men, the gleaming 
gold frames of the portraits and the colored wine 
glasses, the silver platters and the crowded vases of 
flowers of that evening. 

“Not a bad début for our friend, eh, Mademoiselle? 
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Some day we shall all remember this!” Brant murmured, 
and Will took his meaning in the kind spirit he had 
meant, forgot to be irritated by the little air of con- 
gratulation with which Lolo always managed to make 
you feel that he was responsible for this special oc- 
casion, and answered warmly. 

“I certainly shan’t forget your part in it, Mr. 
Brant!” he said, and Lolo was as pleased as a child 
and patted his shoulder. 

He had spoken more truly than he knew: he was never 
to forget that night. The crown, in its way, of his youth 
and hope, he was to look back on it through more than 
one bitter hour of disillusion and defeat; its tiny gleam 
of glory was to gild long spaces of the dark for Will 
Stickney. 

It all happened as quickly, as unexpectedly, as a 
soap bubble is blown; in its tiny round of a few pulsing 
moments all his future seemed to be mirrored. 

For suddenly Dolly Bernstein, capricious as a spoiled 
prima donna in his happiness, pattered across the room 
to where Mary sat among her court, touched her glass 
with his, made his fat, funny little bow, and assuming 
a pathetic expression said beseechingly, “And now, no 
treat for poor old Bernstein, after all? Not his, own 
little private treat—five little minutes of sugar-and- 
butter?” 

“Oh, my dear Dolly—not really?” she demurred. 
“I didn’t bring any Butterfly with me...ITm 
afraid. a: dae 

“Little Naomi knows it,” he urged. “Don’t you re- 
member that encore in Chicago, hein? Good child, how 
she played that night!” | 

Naomi blushed and her eyes widened. 
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“Oh, do, Mary, do!” she pleaded. “I can do Butter- 
fly—let Bill and me play for you!” 

Will jumped nervously. 

“Heavens, no,” he began, but Bernstein had caught 
her meaning and quick as a thought he trotted over to 
the great Steinway and lifted a violin carefully from 
a beautiful case that lay on it. Bearing it like a Holy 
Grail he advanced and offered it to the embarrassed 
young man, his eyes beaming with satisfaction. 

“Perhaps you would honor me—and yourself—” he 
added, smiling, “by trying this Guarnerius: a pedi- 
greed instrument, my boy. Ysaye gave it to me. I can 
not play it myself, but it is always ready. Will you 
oblige me and Madame Falconer here?” 

Will was rigid with horror. The great violinist, at 
whom he glanced with unconscious alarm, crossed over 
to him, smiled, and shook his head. 

“But I can’t play Butterfly,” he said. “I don’t know 
it. Lhope you'll play, Mr. . . . Mr. Stickney. We never 
disappoint Adolph, if it is humanly possible!” 

“Won’t you play—for me?” said Mary, softly, and 
rested her eyes on his. “Just as you did that day in 
the apartment, you know! They’re the kindest audience 
in the world, my dear.” 

He looked, troubled, at Brant, and oddly enough it 
was the slight doubt in his mobile face that decided him. 
Lolo had his misgivings, it seemed: would rather take 
him as “Naomi’s young man” than look any further. 
He reached out his hand, and as the beautiful, burnished 
instrument rested under his chin, and he touched it, 
mechanically, with the bow, he caught Frascogni’s eye 
and read his approval there. The Italian nodded 
slightly. 
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“All right, go ahead,” that nod told him, and he 
followed Naomi, trembling slightly, but defiant, to the 
piano, and took his violinist’s A from her firm, smooth 
touch. A little bustle spread over the room, the clink 
of subsiding glass and silver, the dragging of chairs, 
then attentive silence. Dolly stood for a moment and 
included them all in a beatific beam of content. 

Naomi’s eyes flashed out, and Stickney, at her im- 
perious signal, drew his bow across the strings. Never 
had he thought less of himself, never had he so longed 
to merge his work into a happy whole, to be worthy 
of the people who sat watching him. Was it the wine, 
the wonderful violin, the thrill of possession, as he 
looked down on that dark, cropped head, the comfort- 
ing pat of Dolly’s plump hand on his shoulder, that nod 
of Frascogni’s—or the little apprehension in Brant’s 
telltale face? He could not tell, but he knew, as Mary’s 
voice joined them and soared to her climax, that he had 
never played like this in his life. The Guarnerius seemed 
alive in his hand: it sang like a cello, it thrilled like a 
flute. He saw the diva as she had been on that night of 
nights in the darkened opera house, and he echoed and 
supported and fulfilled her poured-out voice as Marti- 
nelli had done then. Indeed, he felt that he was singing, 
that the shrill, sweet notes were pouring out of his 
body; unconsciously his lips formed the words that he 
had heard so often, when that red-haired friend of his 
sister’s was studying the réle, that he had learned them. 
The big, brilliant room melted into a golden, flowery 
blur; he was alone with the girl he loved and that 
warm, poignant, compelling voice; the three of them, 
twined together, were filling the room with love and 
the tragedy of love as no one could ever tell it in words 
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—it must be sung, and he was singing it. Firm, assured, 
perfectly placed, his rounded notes leaped off the bow. 
The violin was singing. 

Never in his life was he to play like that again, 
though he did not know it. Two women, a glass of wine, 
a few square inches of seasoned pinewood, and a night 
that shook his soul loose and fused it into a few mo- 
ments of white-hot beauty—was that all? He could not 
tell, but he knew that the two beside him were making 
great music and that he was fully worthy of them. 
And when the singer climbed to her last triumphant 
height, and he flew above her and spun out a faint pure, 
crystal tip of sound, and ceased, there was a hush in 
the room, and then, before the bravos burst out, he 
knew the artist’s greatest moment and thrilled to it. 

Mary seized a hand of each and pushed them before 
her as she bowed and smiled. 

“But, my dear,” she said and looked with a new 
respect into his misted eyes, “you play magnificently! 
Why didn’t you tell us? You’ll go far, you know, with 
that!’ 

Naomi only looked at him, but in her parted lips and 
widened eyes he saw what he wanted and breathed 
deep. 

“Why, Bill,” she murmured, “that was great! I... 
I... well, it was great!—Wasn’t it, Mr. Bernstein?” 

The impresario blew his nose and kissed them all 
impartially. 

“You are two very good children,” he said, “and 
you have quite astonished old Bernstein. I say it 
frankly. You will play me something else, later, Mr. 
Stickney, and we will have a little chat, you and I. 
I am not proud. I was mistaken about Spaulding, and 
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everyone knows it. But I am not altogether an old fool, 
no. Naomi will bring you.” 

Now everybody crowded about them and hands were 
pressed and pleasant things were said. Lloyd Brant 
brought him another glass of the pale red wine and 
insisted fussily on his drinking it. 

“My dear boy, it was épatant, simply. I didn’t dream 
you had it in you,” he said, and Frascogni nodded 
quietly and studied him through narrowed lds. 

“Excellent,” he said gravely, “excellent. I congratu- 
late you, and here is Mischa, whose congratulations are 
worth more than mine.” 

Nor did the dreamlike evening end with his. Before 
the little stir had died away, Dolly Bernstein stepped 
up behind the two, who still stood in the curve of the 
piano, and raised his hand for silence. 

“My friends,” he began,—‘‘for we are all friends 
here, are we not?—will it be indiscreet if I let out a 
little secret? You have all enjoyed, as I have, the 
brilliant work of these two young people to whom 
Madame Falconer would be the first to admit that she 
owes much of her triumph to-night. Well, a little bird 
has been whispering to me that they are intending to 
make music together, from now on. To be young, to be 
talented, to love—there is a future for you, my friends! 
Let us drink their health, all of us, and wish them the 
great future they deserve—and we all believe you will 
win it, my dears,” he ended abruptly. 

In a flutter of white arms and clinking glasses the 
whole bright roomful saluted them and they stood, shy 
and happy, in ‘the glowing circle, a little frightened, 
but carried out of themselves with love and youth and 
success, that heady wine of this old world. 
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As their friendly flattering eyes met his, Will Stick- 
ney smiled, intoxicated with the pleasure and novelty of 
it all, and drawing Naomi’s trembling hand through his 
arm (he felt her shake against his body) he answered 
them easily—he, who could never speak in public. 

But he was one of them, now—had they not adopted 
him? Were they not all friends and artists together? 
At one bound he had sprung up the long stair, and how 
they had held out their kind hands to him! He had 
never dreamed of anything like this . . . he waved his 
free hand in a slight, easy gesture—he had never made 
one like it. 

“We can’t thank you enough, Naomi and I,” he said 
simply. “It’s all been too wonderful for words. I... 
I never saw anything like it. We owe it all to you, sir,” 
and he faced the delighted Dolly and gave a little, re- 
spectful bow, “and we wish you many happy returns 
and we'll be grateful to you all our lives—won’t we, 
Naomi?” 


Now, indeed, there was a hailstorm of applause and 
bravos, and when Naomi, making a low stage courtesy, 
ran to be kissed by Madame Amelie, he followed her, 
easily, his head high, his heart pounding. 

“Very nice, very nice, indeed,” Frascogni murmured, 
as he passed him, and Lolo Brant fairly puffed with 
pride. 

“A remarkable young fellow, that,’ he announced, 
and, “He speaks as well as he plays,” rippled around 
the room. It was all a daze of handclaps, pleasant 
wishes, good-natured, flattering prophecies, after that. 
How many nights after did he dream it over again, and 
see them, gleaming shirt fronts and gay jewels, flowers 
and wine glasses and deep-toned rugs, the smiling por- 
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traits in broad golden bands and the polished darkness 
of the long pianos. 

Naomi never leaves him. Her dark head is just above 
his shoulder, her fingers press his wrist. When he meets 
her big, eager eyes his heart swims unsteadily. 

“You'll take her home, Stickney? Here’s a cab,” 
Lloyd Brant says softly and all that bright, warm pic- 
ture dissolves into the fresh winter dark, and he is 
beside her, alone, her face is close to his. 

“Oh, Naomi!” 

To hold her, like this, always! 


CHAPTER XV. 


ApouPH BrERnsteEIN sighed. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, my boy, I don’t 
know what to tell you,” he said finally. 

“I am—we are all of us—entirely up in the air. 
Where are we? I don’t know. Where shall we be, this 
time to-morrow? I don’t know. You ask me about the 
chances for the spring . . . I say to you, where will 
the world be in the spring? If this terrible business keeps 
up—and [I tell you, it will keep up: what did Kitchener 
say? Three years! Three years! Tell me frankly what 
chance you see for an American début—for anybody?” 

Will scowled slightly and looked more like his Uncle 
Irwin than he would have believed. 

“But I should think, sir, that just because of the 
upset over there, we’d have more chance.” 

“Oh, Lord! You should think! Are you all blind? 
We shall have every artist in Europe over here before 
you can say knife, at this rate! Here’s this man of 
yours in Boston—what’s his name, Ridgway? He sends 
me a, little Russian—a marvelous girl, I admit it. She 
plays Schumann like Hoffman, I give you my word. 
Now, he thinks, is her chance. Bosh. She brings me a 
letter from Lhevinne. Very good. I quite agree with 
Mr. Lhevinne. Can he get her an engagement? If so, I 
advise her to take it. 

“T am going to London next week—we have bad 
news of my son-in-law, a thigh wound, and my boy is 
right up at the front, now. His mother is worried, and 
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I admit to you I'll feel better once I’m over there for a 
bit. But I am frank with you, Stickney—this is a bad 
time for a man in my business. A bad time.” 

“T hoped, from what you said of my work last week, 
Mr. Bernstein...” Will began, and cleared his 
throat. The jolly, courtly impresario seemed so 
changed, so far away, to-day. 

“Yes, yes, I know ... I understand,” Adolph in- 
terrupted. “You were quite right to come, my boy. I 
am always glad to hear. You play well. Little Naomi 
knows I am interested . . . I am fond of her. We all 
are. She has a great talent, herself. Talent, and any 
amount of temperament. But of course she must go 
abroad—there, you see! Everything spoilt, everything 
upside down—and for what? Oh, I can’t talk about it!” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand and sighed. 

“Now, let us think,” he began briskly. ‘All this 
doesn’t help you, eh? You want something and you 
come to me to get it for you. Very good: I must try. 
Have you money—an income?” 

“I have a little, enough to live on, carefully. But of 
course, I hoped—” 

“Of course. And now you want to be married. Oh, I 
know, you are like all the rest! Now, would you not 
like to feel certain of a good little income, that came in, 
sure and certain, for this year? Then, later, you could 
SeeHit FE? 

tes I want to support my wife. But we 
hoped . 

Veg s yes. I understand. But as you see, I am already 
committed. These things are frightfully complicated— 


frightfully. Telk me—you have done ensemble work? A 
little—a lot?” 
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“A great deal, yes. I was just appointed first violin, 
when I left. I’ve always read pretty easily... .” 

“Good. Very good. Now, I can not quite promise, 
because, naturally, it is not my affair. But I have in 
my pocket a very good little berth indeed, and for a 
beginner, really an opportunity. It is like this,” 
he leaned toward the worried, blond boy opposite. 

“Three years ago a young Swedish violinist, a friend 
of mine, started a little string quartet. They picked 
up what they could, society affairs, you see, a sub- 
scription concert or two, and such like. The Stockholm 
Quartet, it’s called. My friend died at the end of the 
first year and I sent them a young woman, a Norwegian 


and 


girl, a pupil of Ysaye’s, to pull them through. She 
made a great hit and liked it so much that she worked 
like a beaver to get them engagements, and actually 
did. Last season they played twenty-five concerts, Rossi 
tells me, and they’re asking five hundred, now, and 
getting it. 

“Now the second violin is an Austrian, a queer fellow, 
she says, and the viola’s French. They’re very fond of 
the Frenchman, and up to this moment—literally this 
morning, I assure you—he’s been quiet and minded his 
business and only been a little sad. Suddenly he gets 
news that two of his cousins have been shot and—psst! 
He hands in his contracts and swears he’ll not play the 
next concert if the Austrian stays! And the ’cello girl 
—she’s English—backs him up. So they’ve decided to 
break with the Austrian—Rossi, my little friend, tells 
me that it would be unwise to keep him, at any rate, 
here in the East, as things are going now. She says they 
couldn’t sign on a German next year. 

“They’ve always pretended that I am sort of a uncle 
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to the quartet—and I may have put in a word of ad- 
vice, now and then, I don’t say no—and little Rossi 
telephoned me this morning: did I know of anybody, 
American if possible, with French training, for they’re 
cutting out the German music, bit by bit—oh, the pity 
of all this!” 

He patted his flushed forehead and sighed. 

“Well, there it is! I think . .. mind you, I can’t 
say, but I think, that if you wished to consider it and 
would take a little note from me and if they liked you— 
and of course they will—I think that you could join 
this Stockholm Quartet for this season. It could not 
hurt you. Little Rossi is one of the best women violin- 
ists I have ever heard play. Yes. She is always getting 
married, though, and each husband is worse than the 
last! Ysaye told me that of all his women pupils she 
was the one he was most certain would be famous. And 
yet .. . well, I don’t know. That is the way it goes, 
you see!” 

He flashed a comical yet searching glance at Will: 
the first time he had met his eyes. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked abruptly. 

“ll take it with pleasure if I can get it, Mr. Bern- 
stein,” Will answered quietly. “I know very well I can’t 
pick and choose.” 

He rose and put his violin back into the case. 

_ €Lm very grateful to you, Mr. Bernstein,” he added 
in a low voice, “and if you’ll give me the note, I’ll look 
them up at once. If I could have finished, over there, it 
might have been different, but I can see that things are 
more uncertain than I thought, and I can’t afford to 
wait till this war is over. I have Naomi to think of, 
you see.” . 
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He stood in the hall of the great office building, the 
few scratched lines in his hand. He stared stupidly at 
the envelope, wondering why he was not happier. He 
had never admitted, even to himself, how much he had 
counted on that wonderful birthday evening. Too sen- 
sible and modest to fancy himself on a level with those 
victorious ones, so brilliantly arrived at the top of the 
long, perilous ladder, he had yet felt their hands out- 
stretched to him, he had caught their warm smiles; the 
distance seemed not so great. As in those curious 
dreams, when wide, swooping leaps carry us trium- 
phantly over the plains, he had felt himself surging up 
to them—and now, here he was at the bottom, again! 
Even the little group at Brant’s dinner table (how 
could he have supposed himself one of them so 
soon? And yet he had) was suddenly dissolved. Mary 
off for Chicago; Lolo bustling over to Paris, mys- 
teriously, in a few days; Frascogni so nearly on the 
brink of breaking his contract that only the warm 
pleading of the great director could hold him: he would 
make no contracts for next year. 

A slow resentment at all this turmoil grew and settled 
in his mind. It seemed fantastic, medieval. Reflective, 
reserved, and methodical, the hysterical upheaval he 
had left behind him, across the ocean, had no appeal, 
even for his youth. He realized that he hadn’t really 
liked the French: he had found them interesting and 
stimulating, but it was their logical orderliness, their 
artistic thoroughness, that had roused his admiration. 
The people he knew at home were incapable of taking 
beauty seriously: they could not understand him. 

If only the English and the Americans could be as 
thoroughgoing about music and the feeding of the eye 
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as they ‘were about everything else, how satisfactory 
they would be! They were so obviously the stable ele- 
ment in the world! Why must the lack of harmony and 
color and nobility of sweeping line drive us always to 
those brittle, throbbing civilizations, to be alternately 
soothed and irritated, fascinated and repelled? 

Why should the combination of a Norwegian born in 
Pittsburgh, an Englishwoman with a Dutch mother, 
and a cantankerous Alsatian produce something that 
he had never heard equalled in the Boston Conserva- 
tory? At any rate, there was one American among them, 
now! For he had been enthusiastically accepted after a 
quick trial practice and the discovery of his already 
available repertoire. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Hr carried his new music home with him and at Mary’s 
delighted reception of his news his spirits rose, in 
spite of himself. 

“Why, Will, I think it’s wonderful!” she cried. “What 
luck! What quartet is it?” 

“Tt’s called the ‘Stockholm.’ ” 

“Not May’s? Is May Mottl the ’cellist? Dark and 
rather fat?” 

“J didn’t notice her much. But I think that was the 
name. She’s English.” 

“Qh, there couldn’t be two. They’ve played for our 
school—don’t you think they play beautifully? And 
what good practice for you! Does Naomi know oe 

“I thought of going over this evening and telling her. 
And Mary,” he was very serious, now, “we'll have to 
talk about things. You see, if I—if we get married, 
after a while, and I should think we might, now I’ve 
got this to count on, what will you do about expenses, 
here?” 

“But, Will, dear,” she interrupted, blushing a little, 
her kind eyes shining with interest and pleasure, “why 
don’t you get married now—right away? That would 
give you time fora .. . a nice honeymoon, you know, 
and you could have the apartment—oh, yes, you shall!” 

He gasped and stared at her: could it be possible? 
Now? But why not? 


The tears stood in her honest gray eyes. This won- 
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derful romance—the closest that had ever come to her 
—meant more to her than he could understand. 

“But where would yow live?” he asked, his tone show- 
ing her clearly that he had adopted her quick, kind plan 
definitely. 

“Oh, I’d go with May, I think. She’s often wished I 
would, and when she’s off with the Quartet I could look 
after things. Don’t you think Naomi will love it?” 

“I think she will,” he said soberly. “It’s ... it’s a 
great idea, Mary. Of course we couldn’t afford any- 
thing like this for . . . for some time, I suppose, but 
it would be splendid to have it for a while. She said how 
charming it was. See here, wouldn’t there be rvom for 
you, too?” 

She laughed shakily and patted his arm. 

“You’re a dear boy to think of it,” she answered 
gratefully, “but I wouldn’t for anything, my dear. It 
wouldn’t be right: you’ll want to be alone. And you 
ought to. Mothers-in-law are never a success, you know 
—and sisters-in-law would be worse!” 

She smiled, a little sadly, and looked away from 
him. 

“You and Naomi want to be alone—and together,” 
she said shyly. 

“IT suppose we do,” he admitted and laughed con- 
tentedly. How different she was from them, Mary! And 
yet it seemed natural for her to be as she was. She and 
Naomi were hardly of the same species, to his uncon- 
scious heart. 

“And you won’t need a regular servant, you see, you 
being away so much—just a woman by the day, I should 
think, so it won’t be as if you had to really keep things 
up, as Aunt Emily did,” she went on, busy already at 
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the contriving that Stickneys understand so well. 
“Naomi won’t mind that, I suppose? Or perhaps you 
think you ought to have a maid?” 

“J don’t know,” he said vaguely. “Whatever Naomi 
thinks we can manage. I’ll be satisfied with anything 
she says.” 

His mother, Cousin Janie and Mary, they had all 
managed these things, always. Women always managed, 
didn’t they? Of course, you had to be careful, when 
there wasn’t much money, but they were all used to 
that, he thought, as he sat chatting with Aunt Naomi 
that evening in the queer little sitting-room of their 
home. She was turning the faded curtains that hung 
at the windows; her capable brown hands folded and 
basted swiftly; her deep, bright brown eyes rested 
seriously on him from time to time, as he talked. She 
looked hauntingly like Naomi: her forehead just like 
Naomi’s; she carried her body, still muscular and sup- 
ple, just as the girl did. But her voice, deep and a 
little husky, had lost its témbre and gave her a curiously 
repressed, guarded air. There were heavy lines in her 
face; her eyes watched; she was always ready. You felt 
that life had used her hard. 

Mary had “taken to her,” as Stickneys say, imme- 
diately ; they had had more than one talk. 

Will had been surprised and a little hurt not to find 
Naomi there; he had telephoned that he was coming 
and had intimated that there was much to tell. He 
wouldn’t have minded if some professional call had 
forced her to disappoint him, but it did seem strange 
that she should have slipped out at a moment’s notice 
with her Russian friend, just because the girl was to 
play for Mr. Damrosch and didn’t want to go alone! 
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“Naomi’s like that,” her aunt said briefly. “Sudden. 
She always was. She said you wouldn’t mind—she’ll be 
back before you go.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he answered slowly. 

“She knew this girl in Boston,” Miss Lestrange went 
on. “One of those Jews. They always seem to land on 
their feet, somehow. But then, they’re pushers. They’ll 
walk right over you to get what they want.” 

“Y’m glad Naomi doesn’t do that,” he said. 

“It all depends on what you want, Mr. Stickney,” she 
answered in her toneless, guarded voice. 

“The profession’s hard, and it’s everyone for them- 
selves, these days. If you want to get anywhere, it seems 
as if you had to forge right ahead. Naomi seems to go 
a good deal by what you say, and perhaps seeing you 
do so well—right at the start, too—may make her 
more ambitious to work.” 

“But I think she’s very ambitious,” Will returned, 
surprised. “Look what they all say about her—Bern- 
stein and Mr. Brant and all of them!” 

“Oh, everybody’s always said fine things about 
Naomi,” she answered quietly, “on from when she was 
a little girl. It isn’t that. Mr. Ridgway told me they’d 
never had an American girl with more talent in the 
Boston Conservatory.” 

“You see, Miss Naomi,” he said, smiling, a little 
warm glow spreading around his heart, “Naomi’s an 
artist. You can’t judge her by the ordinary girl, ex- 
actly, can you?” 

How different they were, his dark girl and he, from 
this worn spinster, trudging contentedly about her dull 
house, kind and, watchful, but like a duck that has 
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watched a swan and tries to clip its spreading, im- 
patient wings! ; 

Miss Lestrange turned her sad eyes on the young 
man, those deep, worried eyes of his own New England, 
and her dull voice answered his fresh one. 

“TY know about that, Mr. Stickney,” she said slowly. 
“TI wanted to be a great singer once, and though of 
course I never could have been, I—I know how it is.” 

Will stared at her incredulously. A great singer? 
Aunt Naomi? 

“Naomi told me her father’s family was very musi- 
cal,” he said politely. 

“My brother had a very beautiful voice,” said Miss 
Lestrange. 

“Naomi says she doesn’t remember her father,” Will 
interrupted. “She looks like him, I suppose, being so 
much like you?” ) 

Without a word Miss Lestrange rose from her low 
rocking-chair. Returning quickly she put a photo- 
graph into his hand and he saw just what Naomi 
would have looked like, if she had been a boy. 

‘Naomi gets more like him every day,” she said. 

“You must have been very fond of him,” he said 
gently; her face wore the set look which he knew well 
enough meant sternly repressed feeling. 

“He was the best friend I had in the world,” she 
answered, and a slow, dark flush covered her cheeks. 
She looked years younger: you saw that she was still a 
very handsome woman. ; 

“JT know enough about artists,” she went on abruptly. 
“T guess it’s very much the same, whether they’re great 
or not so great. But this-is what I mean, Mr. Stickney: 
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this Madame Falconer’s an artist, I suppose, but 
Naomi’s not like her. Mr. Frascogni’s an artist (and a 
kinder man nor a smarter never walked, J think) and 
Naomi’s not like him. That little Jew’s an artist, or 
so they all say, and Naomi’s not like her.” 

“How do you mean, ‘like’ them?” he argued. “You 
surely don’t expect a young girl to be like . . .” 

“It isn’t the youngness, Mr. Stickney,” she inter- 
rupted. “It’s something else ... I can’t explain it 
very well, but I know what I mean, and everybody that 
knows Nomy well knows what I mean. You don’t know 
what she’ll do, ever. She’s always been that way. No- 
body feels sure of her. She’ll work hard, up to a certain 
place, and then she’ll stop and never finish. It was like 
that when she was learning her pieces.” 

“Oh, well,” he broke in, “‘that’s the way it always is, 
Miss Naomi—people that aren’t musicians don’t under- 
stand at all. Sometimes you simply can’t get any fur- 
ther with a thing—my teacher told me so.” 

“Tt’s all right for you, I don’t doubt, Mr. Stickney,” 
she answered. “Your teacher knew you pretty well, I 
don’t doubt. But Naomi’s different. She’s not like you 
at all, and that’s why I’m glad she’s come to—to be 
fond of you.” 

A strange shadow of irritation fell over him: why 
should she think him unlike Naomi? 

“We seem to understand each other pretty well, 
Naomi and I,” he said and he softened, even as he spoke. 
“TI don’t know why, but it seems as if we’d known each 
other a long time. . . .” 

“I know,” sHe answered, “it’s like that. You'll be 
good for her, Ym sure. I felt that the moment I saw 
you. And I want to tell you one thing, Mr. Stickney: 
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can’t help that, for she’s around with queer people and 
their ways are different frora what you’ve been used to 
at home. There’s a great deal about her friends that 
I shut my eyes to—I have to, But Mr. Frascogni told 
me I needn’t worry myself: he said Naomi’d be just as 
well off here as anywhere—as long as I was with her, he 
said. And now she’s going to marry you, it will be 
just as good.” 

“T hope it will,” he said. 

“And I want you always to remember one thing, Mr. 
Stickney,” she added, rising and gathering her work. 
“If Nomy disappoints you, ever, and you run against 
one of those queer fits of hers—and you will—don’t 
blame her too much. She can’t help it. When you get 
to know her better, you'll see what I mean. It seems as 
if she didn’t care about anything—even her own best 
good and her own comfort. She bites off her nose to spite 
her face, I tell her.” 

“Well,” he said philosophically, “as long as she 
doesn’t bite mine! . . .” 

A glance from those earnest eyes taught him sud- 
denly how much this worn, worried woman loved the 
girl she had cared for so long. 

“You'll miss her, won’t you, Miss Lestrange—and 
she’ll miss you, I know,” he said kindly. 

She smiled her rare, faint smile. 

“JT don’t think Nomy’s one to miss, very much,” she 
said, “but I know she’s—she’s fond of me. And there’s 
one thing I want you to know, Mr. Stickney, Naomi 
needn’t ever want. I don’t know how you’re placed, in 
that way, and of course.I shouldn’t dream of asking,” 
(this curious shamefaced avoidance of the most obvious 
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matter for discussion seemed quite natural to his own 
reserved independence!) “but I know that things are 
very uncertain with musicians and'there might be times 
you’d be worried. Naomi hasn’t got anything of her 
own and her—my sister-in-law wasn’t left with much. 
Naomi was to be looked out for till she was married, 
was the arrangement, and my brother knew that any- 
thing I had was hers. And you’re both young and strong 
and I don’t know but it’s as well to begin poor. I don’t 
mean . .. all I mean is, Nomy said she didn’t think 
you were rich—” 

“I’m not rich at all,” he assured her uncomfortably, 
“and if Naomi were, I should never have asked her to 
marry me, Miss Lestrange. But we don’t need to starve, 
ever, even if I shouldn’t do as well as—as I hope,” he 
ended stiffly. “Of course we can’t expect very much, at 
first—” 

“But we’re going to live in your apartment, Bill! 
Isn’t that simply great?” 

Naomi had stolen in upon them unnoticed and her 
high spirits burned up the little creeping mists of his 
discomfort like the sun itself. Eager, flashing, provoca- © 
tive, she enchanted him with her enthusiasm and her 
affection—for he had never seen her so openly and 
simply affectionate. Mary, too excited to save the good 
news, had told her everything, begged her to agree to 
the new plans, and ended by weeping and laughing into 
the receiver. 

“You'd think she was going to be married, herself,” 
the girl marveled. “I never saw anybody so excited 
about anybody ¢lse’s wedding, Bull!” 

Her own excitement, he noticed, seemed to center 
itself in the prospect of the apartment, to which she 
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had taken a great fancy, and her easy acceptance of 
Mary’s leaving it for them first shocked him a little, but 
left him very soon as convinced as she that it was the 
only sensible, natural thing to have done. 

“Only we mustn’t get spoiled, Naomi dear, and for- 
get that it’s only till May!” he warned her, when they 
were left alone on the comfortable, ugly old sofa, and 
her head was on his shoulder and her hand held his. 
‘“‘You’re marrying a poor man, you know. And the 
Quartet may not last... .” 

“Good heavens! You’re not going to stay with that 
Stockholm Quartet all your life, I should hope!” she 
cried. 

“Why, no, I suppose not. . . .” he said soberly. 

“Well, then, don’t let’s borrow trouble, old Bill!’ she 
laughed at him. “Why not be happy? You are happy, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, Naomi!” he murmured and kissed her smooth 
lips. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Arrrerwarps, long afterwards, driving his lumbering 
van through the mud of the muddiest roads he had ever 
seen, Will Stickney had time to look back on this period 
of his life and to realize that nothing had happened 
quite normally for any of the people most concerned in 
it. He realized, for instance, that his sister Mary had 
never once seen Naomi in any proper perspective. A 
’ handsome, quiet young girl, greatly gifted, obviously 
(look at her friends: two of the most famous artists of 
the day!) inviting her betrothed to a brilliant evening 
party! This image of the girl was stamped so clearly 
upon her mind that no dingy sitting-room could efface 
the aureole of charm and distinction that had first en- 
circled her. Aunt Nomy, at first accepted as the duenna 
inseparable from such a princess, soon took her own 
place in the scheme of things: Mary had seen many 
such sturdy, dignified spinsters in the Grandma Fraser 
days; her idioms were quite familiar to Stickneys. On 
the other hand, how natural for Miss Lestrange to 
suppose that a brother and sister who lived in such a 
quietly elegant apartment, in such a house, in such a 
neighborhood, should be as prosperous as all these 
things (to say nothing of the relative’s wedding pres- 
ents!) implied. No wonder that she accepted their mar- 
riage so simply, so gratefully, so unquestioningly. 
And, to complete the circle, what could have been 
more natural than Uncle Irwin’s and Aunt Hattie’s 


conception of affdirs? They had dined at the house of 
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a magnate who supported the Arts and was Adolph 
Bernstein’s friend. There they had found Mr. Lloyd 
Brant of Paris, London, and New York, an intelligent 
and witty guest, who had interested and gratified them 
with his account of the remarkable success of their 
talented nephew on the occasion of Mr. Bernstein’s 
birthday celebration, and the picturesque announcement 
of his engagement. The young girl appeared to be a 
sort of god-daughter of Mr. Brant, whose appreciation 
of her talent and charm was fortifying in the extreme— 
for he knew his way about, very evidently, did Mr. 
Lloyd Brant. Two of the most interesting pupils of the 
Boston Conservatory . .. great hopes for them both 

. romantic and practical, at once, wasn’t it? Had 
Mr. Stickney heard of the instant engagement by the 
Stockholm Quartet? A fine beginning. Twenty-five en- 
gagements last season. And the young lady a protégée 
of Bernstein. 

Aunt Hattie had intended to call upon aunt and 
niece, but was delighted to find them both at Mary 
Stickney’s, where she called to inquire about it all. 
_Naomi, delighted in one of her new dresses, Miss Le- 
strange, accustoming herself a little stiffly to the just 
arrived outfit her sister-in-law had sent on as her con- 
tribution to the wedding, more than satisfied Aunt 
Hattie’s expectations, and the arrival of Mr. Lloyd 
Brant gave quite a tone to Mary’s pleasant tea-table, 
where he was followed later by Mr. Frascogni, of the 
Metropolitan Opera (he is Lady Fruske’s nephew, you 
know, and goes everywhere in London, Mr. Brant mur- 
murs tactfully). Aunt Hattie was frankly impressed. 
Mary, it seems, has one foot in quite another circle than 
that very worthy school of hers. And music, of course, 
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once you rise high enough, is a very distinguished 
career. Poor Grace was not so short-sighted, after all. 

“I wonder if we haven’t mutual friends, Miss Le- 
strange,” Aunt Hattie says graciously, looking up 
from Great-aunt Emily’s old Canton teacup, a wafer 
slice of the famous Stickney nut-bread in one ringed 
hand. 

“You remember Mrs. Salter—Mrs. Joshua Salter?” 

“Mrs.—Oh, yes, indeed,” and Naomi flushes and 
smiles. “Why, of course I do! I used to play on her 
piano, when I was a little girl—you remember, Aunt 
Nomy?” 

Miss Lestrange nods gravely. 

“Yes, I do,” she answers. 

“Of course you do,” Aunt Hattie assents. “She and 
I went to school together, in the old days. She lives 
abroad now, and I haven’t seen her for years. It’s a 
pleasure to find we have friends in common, isn’t it?” 

Mary was delighted. 

“Aunt Hattie can be so—so difficult, you know, 
Will,” she confided to him, “when she wants to be! 
And I can’t help feeling glad the wedding’s to be here, 
after all: she wouldn’t understand about Miss Naomi’s 
house, maybe, and I thought I wouldn’t say anything 
about it.” 

“What about it?” he answered vaguely. He knew, 
of course, that they were to be married in their apart- 
ment. With everything arranged for the definite date, 
it would have been foolish to change it because Aunt 
Naomi’s house was in the hands of plumbers, with the 
furnace cut off and oil stoves in the rooms. Naomi was 
frankly overjoyed and said that she didn’t see why they 
hadn’t always planned it so: Mary had raised her eye- 
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brows unconsciously and smiled at Will—the only 
patronage of Naomi he had ever seen her exhibit. Per- 
sonally, he saw no reason why one family more than 
the other should house the ceremony; women made a 
great fuss over those things. And he had happened to 
go to no weddings outside his own large family con- 
nections. 

“What do you mean?” he repeated, only half inter- 
ested. “I think this is nicer. I can’t see why they live 
in that one room all the time: isn’t there any library or 
anything upstairs? Their bedrooms are downstairs, 
00." 

She looked at him oddly. 

“Why, Will, didn’t you know?” she asked. “The up- 
stairs rooms, everything but their two and the kitchen, 
are let. Furnished, you know. That’s—that’s how they 
live.” 

“Oh,” he said slowly. “No, I didn’t know.” 

How little he knew about Naomi, after all! Here he 
had just learned that she had been engaged before—and 
to a man old enough to be her father! Sophie, the Rus- 
sian Jewess, had mentioned it casually, and Naomi, 
taxed with it, had replied indifferently that she had 
forgotten all about it and it had only lasted four days, 
anyway. “But he was ever so much too old for me—I 
couldn’t have stood it. I see that now,” she had said, 
and the look in her dark eyes as they met his, con- 
sciously but boldly, had so thrilled him that he had 
caught her into his arms and forgotten everything in 
her nearness and sweetness. 

“T think Aunt Naomi is a little afraid of you,” Mary 
answered simply. “You see, Naomi’s mother didn’t want 
to leave her home in Branford, and Aunt Naomi was 
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perfectly willing to. The lawyer that takes care of 
their affairs—I don’t think the mother is very business- 
like—had the charge of this house, and he offered it to 
them, to live in and look after it. She cleaned it all her- 
self, and got very good tenants, and it’s never been 
empty a day, she told me. She and Naomi sleep in the 
room off the sitting-room. She does it all, with only 
Florrie to help her. She only has gentlemen, they’re the 
most satisfactory, she says. 

“But it would have been a horrid room for a wed- 
ding,” Mary pursued, comfortably, “and I’d hate Aunt 
Hattie to be snippy. She was trying enough about Miss 
Falconer.” 

“Trying? Miss Falconer? What has she got to do 
with it?” 

Mary looked uncomfortable, now. 

“I suppose you knew that Aunt Emily had made a 
complaint about her coming to this house?” 

“TI certainly didn’t. Why?” 

“She tried to get up a petition, but the landlord 
wouldn’t accept it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why?” 

“Why, Will, you must know that a good many things 
have been said about Miss Falconer. I don’t know any- 
thing about them, and I don’t want to know, but of 
course, people like that . . . well, anyhow, when Aunt 
Hattie began on it and seemed rather upset at the idea 
of her being at the wedding, I simply said that she was 
in the West and couldn’t come, anyway, and that artists 
—in New York, at least—were taken on their own 
MASRIUS, sys. : 

“You don’t seem to have found very much to say,” 
he interrupted shortly. 
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“You ought to know what I mean . . . how I feel,” 
she brought out. ““You’ve lived abroad . . . you know, 
you can’t go by what owr family would feel, in a case 
like this. Of course Aunt Hattie’s terribly conserva- 
tive and narrow—” 

“Tm not at all sure that she’s wrong, in principle,” 
he said decidedly. “What you may think about a per- 
son as an artist is a very different thing from making 
a personal friend—” 

“But Naomi is Miss Falconer’s personal friend!” 
she cried. “She adores her !” 

“Naomi’s had an unusual life,” he said hastily, 
‘placed as she is, among these people—” 

“But she always will be, won’t she?” Mary insisted, 
looking sharply at him. How obstinate she was! 

*Aren’t those the people she'll always be with—and 
you, too, for that matter?” she added calmly. 

**“Everybody seems to have planned out pretty thor- 
oughly what we’ll do, Naomi and I,” he said shortly, 
and left her. 

In that long afterwards, driving the jolting, racking 
van through the wind, he understood how little that 
charming, simple, but perfectly well appointed wed- 
ding of theirs had represented their future life and how 
few of all its placid implications Naomi could possibly 
have fulfilled! 

To him it was a perfectly normal affair, almost a 
family gathering. Except for the extraordinary fact 
that it was his wedding, that it was his hand that Uncle 
Joe grasped so friendlily and laid so kindly, yet so dic- 
tatorially over Naomi’s cold fingers, he might have been 
standing groomsman to any of his cousins. The flower- 
filled rooms, the scent of roses and coffee, the Stickney 
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frock coats and white carnations, all seemed quite as 
they should be. Only a baker’s dozen in all, but they 
were finely representative of their clan and its tradi- 
tions, and carpet millionaires, doctors of divinity, 
schoolteachers and hard-working physicians, ate their 
excellent salad and flower-shaped ices and thin sand- 
wiches together and gossiped sociably, interested in 
the vivid, dark bride, so wonderfully suited to Willy, 
and her distinguished friends. Don’t you remember, 
Aunty, the Stockholm Quartet last winter? Well, Cousin 
Willy’s in it, now. How those aquamarines suit her— 
Aunt Hattie says they’re finer than hers. They are from 
Madame Falconer, the great opera singer. Oh, yes, she 
knows them all. A wonderful chance for Willy, all that 
acquaintance, isn’t it? And what a handsome woman 
her aunt is—too bad her mother couldn’t come, isn’t it? 
But of course, her step-father being ill like that, and a 
five days’ trip, too . . . her aunt is a second mother, 
Willy says—never leaves her. So wise, too, in a career 
like that, almost necessary. 

The whole connection seems to be very musical: her 
step-father started a big People’s Chorus in the West 
somewhere. You saw the lovely little platinum watch 
Mr. Lloyd Brant sent her? Exquisite. Mr. Frascogni 
gave her the most wonderful trunk—from that French 
place, you know. I think it showed a very sweet spirit— 
and so tactful—to ask Mary for bridesmaid. She must 
have lots of friends of her own, but with the apartment 
and all, I suppose she felt .. . and Mary did ap- 
preciate it so! Quite a family wedding, isn’t it? Much 
nicer, so quiet.‘What a pretty smile she has, and so 
modest and simple. But I understand her playing is 
wonderful—the ‘most promising American at the Con- 
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servatory, I hear. So different in type from that Rus- 
sian girl, now! I was always afraid Willy might get 
into some sudden entanglement of that sort, abroad, 
and a good American family is worth any amount of 
the other thing, when all’s said and done, isn’t it? 

Will had never seen Naomi dressed in white. It is 
doubtful if he ever would have, but for Mary’s prayers 
when she found that the girl had planned to be married 
in her “going-away dress.” She did not like white, 
considered (and rightly) that it did not become her, 
and thought the bridal regalia absurd and affected. 

“Td feel like a fool,” she said. 

But Mary posted a letter that evening, with her own 
hands, and the next afternoon Lolo Brant dropped in 
and made a little call on aunt and niece. He had just 
ordered, it appeared, some very special orange blos- 
soms from the South, and wished the privilege of pre- 
senting them “for the veil, isn’t it? I’m very fond of 
those charming old superstitions, you know, as I’m sure 
you are, Miss Lestrange.” 

His naive astonishment at Naomi’s businesslike con- 
ception of a ceremony which could be made so pictur- 
esque, “such a tableau—youth, beauty, innocence! That 
mysterious cloud of white—why, my dear child no man 
ever forgets it! He pretends to resent all the fuss, but 
he adores it, really. So far as I’m concerned, I’d flatly 
refuse to marry any woman without a veil! You wear a 
_ bathing-dress to bathe, don’t you? Why not a wedding- 
dress to wed, pour l'amour de Dieu?”—all this pro- 
duced its usual result, and Naomi, to Mary’s surprise, 
became as concerned over the details of her wedding 
tableau as Mary Falconer would have shown herself 
over the curtain picture of her second act! 
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She insisted upon more subtly shaded lights than the 
apartment provided, borrowed some rouge from Mrs. 
Falconer (a thing she never used), and at Mary’s de- 
lighted offer to obtain Aunt Hattie’s rose-point veil, 
which had honored more than one Stickney bride, she 
surprised her by the assurance that she would procure 
the veil, herself. 

“But, Naomi, this is such a lovely one! And it’s often . 
done, you know, when there’s one in the family—even 
tulle costs quite a lot. . . .?— 

“Tulle!” Naomi cried scornfully. 

And truly, Mary held her breath when the marvelous 
silvery tissue was spread out before her, a frosted 
wonder. 

“Oh, Naomi! How perfectly beautiful! Whose is it?” 

“Mary’s, of course,” Naomi answered triumphantly. 
“Tt’s her Elsa veil. She sang it with deReszke, once. 
Mrs. Falconer’s going to put it on for me. Mary wired 
not to have any pink over the lights, though. It needs 
a pale mauve, she said.” 

Her sister-in-law gave a queer, hysterical laugh. 

“Oh, Naomi, how funny you are!” she gasped. 

On Lolo, too, the Elsa veil produced a strange effect. 
He stared, laughed shortly, polished his eyeglass and 
shrugged. 

“Mademoiselle, I Petite you!” he said at 
length, “C’est épatant, tout ga! Only, will you take a 
bit of advice from your old Lolo? I don’t often give it, 
but I’m going to, now. I wouldn’t describe this veil too 
accurately to Uncle and Aunt Lohengrin, and all the 
Lohengrin cousins, if I were you. A little mystery, I 
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“Oh, all right,” she answered carelessly, “though I 
should think they’d be interested to know.” 

And when she walked slowiy, with a long, gliding 
step, across Great-aunt Emily’s flowery drawing-room, 
on the arm of the tall, iron-gray lawyer, Mr. Voss, 
who had come from the West, somewhere, at Aunt, ° 
Nomy’s request, to give her away, the shimmering,» 
moon-encrusted gauze draped a figure so touchingly, 
so trustingly eager, so girlish, yet so proud, so glad, 
yet so timid, that a little breath of unconscious ad- 
miration sighed through the room. Lolo wiped his eyes 
unaffectedly. 

“Gad, but she walks like Mary!” he muttered to 
Mrs. Falconer, who was smiling happily, her eyes on 
the smooth stretch of the glorious veil, a pool of iri- 
descent reflection on the floor. 

“Yes, doesn’t she?” she whispered back. “She prac- 
ticed it with me this morning, especially !” 

And Lolo, the passionate strain of the Lohengrin 
wedding march in his ears, stared, choked, and buried 
his face in his handkerchief. 

“A lovely, graceful creature, isn’t she, Ben?” Aunt 
Sadie whispered. “How sweet and innocent a bride is!” 

“She has a fine walk, certainly,” said Uncle Ben, “a 
strong, healthy girl. ’m glad for Will’s sake—his 
father was a nervous man.” 

But Naomi’s nerves were strung to the breaking 
point, as she counted her steps and held her hips firm, 
bending toward Mr. Voss; hurrying to her lover, yet 
holding back, drooping her head, yet searching for his 
eyes. 

They did not know it, these critical, kindly Stick- 
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neys, but they were watching an exact rendition of one 
of the most brilliant stage entrances of the greatest 
artist, in such matters, of her day. 

To Will, incredulous of the moment, now that it 
had so suddenly come; doubtful, all at once, of his 
youth and ignorance; resentful of all these people star- 
ing at him and impatient of Uncle Joe’s murmured 
admonitions, that cloud of silvery white advancing from 
the little hall brought an actual shock of unreality. 
It was really going to happen to him, all this? Every- 
body had warned him that he would feel very nervous, 
but he didn’t feel nervous: he felt; merely, extremely 
doubtful of the whole thing. That was a bride, that 
wasn’t Naomi. Why hadn’t she worn her little toque 
and her silver belt? Why couldn’t she say, “Hello, old 
Bill!” and laugh with him? How solemn they all looked, 
and Cousin Janie blowing her nose, too! Anybody 
would suppose it was a funeral... . 

The bride lifted her head slowly (more like a stranger 
than ever she seemed, her hand in that stiff stranger’s 
arm) and her eyes hunted for him, found him . . . she 
smiled, and it was as if she hurried eagerly to him, 
calling him! And yet she dragged her step and hung 
back . .. oh, hurry, Naomi! Come—come now! For 
it was Naomi, now, and she was so beautiful, so shy, 
so serious and tender that his heart swelled and he for- 
got the Stickneys and the music and everything but her 
and his love for her. How graceful she was, how tall, 
how feathery white! How he loved her to be like this, 
all young and leaning, walking all those slow steps to 
give herself to him... for that was what she was 
doing. And here in this room, where she had knelt so 
sweetly by the sofa and put her hand under his head 
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and fed him . . . oh, there was nobody like her, nobody 
knew how tender and gentle she really was! Well, they 
could all see, now. It shone out of her like a light . . . 
and it was all for him. ... 

“I, William, take thee, Naomi.” 

How she trembled. From her waist, down, actually. 
Well, his own hand shook a little. What a lot they 
were promising . .. but no more than I’ll do, you 
lovely white thing! I mean it all, all! 


And he pressed the new, shining ring hard down on 
her finger, 


PART III: Largo 


CHAPTER XVIII 


From the days of his littlest boyhood till he began to 
go to school Will Stickney had risen every morning 
at half-past seven—eight o’clock on Sundays, because 
Maggie, their maid-of-all-work, attended mass at 
seven-thirty. 

Although Cousin Janie had never been able to im- 
press their bonne-a-tout-faire, a spasmodic and tem- 
peramental Breton, with the inviolable sanctity of the 
morning hours, morning, to Will, in the famous Quar- 
tier Latin was not at all that portion of the day wherein 
fatigued student revelers yawned off the excesses of the 
night before. It had been, rather, the scene of early 
marketing, insistent and enforced housecleaning, rapid 
arrangements of fresh flowers, fresh carrots and onions, 
fresh eggs, and carefully boiled water—for Cousin 
Janie mistrusted French plumbing and detested drink- 
ing out of bottles. 

Although he did not know it, he was as settled in 
his habits as any middle-aged bachelor, well trained 
by a housekeeper of many years’ benevolent despotism. 

Startled by the sharp bark of the lank, lean hound 
in the house next them, he opened his eyes, stared 
vaguely at the darkish, heavily patterned wall paper 
in front of him, sniffed the odd mixture of damp straw 
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ever afterward associated with his honeymoon, stretched 
out his foot and touched a soft warm spot beside him 
and realized with a quick beat of all his pulses where he 
was. He turned softly in the bed and looked at Naomi, 
so profoundly lost to him in that mysterious sleep, at 
once so touchingly helpless and so sternly withdrawn, 
when we observe it. Her short, thick hair tossed all 
about her head gave her an extraordinarily childish 
aspect: not cut in the Jeanne d’Are fashion which was 
then the only accepted style for the few girls who had 
yet adopted short hair, it was worn shingled, like a 
boy’s, but longer, thus anticipating a fashion later 
by ten years. Her closed lids accentuated the thick, 
curled lashes; her face, olive against the white pillow, 
wore a pathetic look he never saw on it, waking. She 
lay utterly still, utterly drowned in unconsciousness, 
one arm under her head, her whole body rising and 
falling gently with her even breathing. It was impos- 
sible not to kiss her awake—though a short experience 
should have taught him that this was a doubtful joy. 
But love and youth and obstinacy were strong in him; 
uncrushable instinct assured him that nothing so sweet 
and lovely could be anything but sweet and loving. To 
look at her, so, was to know, in a rush of tenderness, 
what she must be when she woke, into his waiting eyes— 
once, anyway, she had, and had kissed herself awake, 
yawning adorably: he couldn’t forget it. 

“Wake up, darling, darling Naomi!” he whispered 
and pressed his lips into her soft shoulder. 

She twisted away, still sleeping, and rolled deeper 
into her coverings. Laughing, he shook her slightly 
and tried to find her mouth, but accomplished only the 
tip of her nose. Sneezing, like an angry kitten, she 
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rolled away from him and, sighing, plunged herself de- 
liberately deeper into sleep. To her young husband this 
was only an amusing game, thrilling in its warm con- 
tacts, certain in its conclusion. Why shouldn’t she 
wake up? 

“You silly child, wake up!” he begged lovingly. 
“Won’t you? Can’t you? It’s half-past eight, Naomi— 
nearly quarter to nine! You don’t want to sleep all day, 
do you?” 

Now at last her dark eyes frowned into his. They 
met him blankly, unrememberingly, vaguely—but they 
frowned. 

“I wish syou’d!.»55.; Diean’t, «1s, oh, dear!” 

Yawning, she stared at him. Too late, he began to 
doubt the outcome of the affair. Slowly consciousness 
grew in her eyes. She shook off his hand, which had 
crept around her. 

“Really, Bill, this is too much!” she said wearily. 
“Tf you want to get up, get up, and leave me alone. 
You know how I hate it! Why will you do it? I don’t 
care if it’s half-past ten. Please!’ 

She turned over on her face and with a few little 
shifting, snuggling motions abandoned herself again 
to sleep and left him as definitely alone as if she had 
sailed away from him in a boat. A slow frown pleated 
his forehead. 

Propped on one elbow he stared at the yellowish win- 
dow curtain, where loose sprays of ivy waved in with 
the breeze. The anger that filled him was as inevitable 
as it was absurd: the morning after their wedding day 
should have enabled him to laugh at her little petu- 
lances and humor them. For that morning had changed 
him more than tt had changed Naomi. She was in his 
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care, now; he felt older by more than the three years 
between them. 

But could he feel entirely justified? After all, she 
didn’t like to be awakened and he knew it. It didn’t 
seem delightful and amusing to her. She had never been 
accustomed to rise at a definite hour: he knew this, now, 
and that Aunt Nomy or Florence had brought her her 

breakfast in bed. This had been the first little shock of 
the honeymoon. He had gathered, how, he didn’t quite 
know, that some women had this habit, but he had 
never expected to know such a one. He supposed, 
vaguely, that it was a foreign custom—in vogue among 
the very rich and fashionable, probably, though Aunt 
Hattie poured out Uncle Irwin’s coffee for him every 
morning of his life. Even Cousin Joe, that exquisite 
young diplomat, though he had slightly scandalized 
Aunt Susan by sitting opposite his bride in pajamas 
and a gay striped morning-robe while she wore a lacy 
cap and a transparent, negligee affair that recalled the 
stage—even Joe expected her to be present. It is prac- 
tically certain that no Stickney bride had ever failed 
at this function unless prevented by illness. 

Not that Naomi had refused to share her coffee with 
him—on the contrary. 

“Why don’t you have her bring you in some, on an- 
other tray?” she had suggested. “You could sit in that 
big’ chair: <°..” 

He had shot a disconcerted glance at her. 

“Why, I don’t think . . . I shouldn’t exactlyiey ate 
why don’t you come downstairs with me, Naomi—I'll 
wait,” he had pleaded, but she had laughed and told 
him to go, if he was in such a hurry, and then he could 
sit by her while she ate, later. And how pretty and gay 
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she had been, when he hurried back to her, leaning 
against her pillows, feeding him bits of toast, looking 
hike a tropical bird in her rose-colored kimono. Every- 
thing she did had been odd and amusing, those first 
days. 

He had grown to realize, now, that such a meal, 
shared in such intimate seclusion, need not be the 
shamefaced discomfort he had supposed. The good- 
natured southern mistress of the big rambling estab- 
lishment, half hotel, half boarding-house, had herself 
suggested to him, smiling archly: “Why wouldn’t 
you’all enjoy havin’ your breakfas’ with Mrs. Stickney 
in the mawnin’, suh? Lulie could ’commodate you with 
a tray. I’d shorely like to feel that ever’thing was to 
your pleasure, you being bride an’ groom!” 

He had thanked her, blushing slightly, but refused. 
In the first place, he could not enjoy eating in the 
room in which he had slept; in the second place, even 
if he could have, that room was too untidy. On every 
chair, hanging from the open doors of the old-fashioned 
” spread over the bureau, littered about the 
washing-stand, were Naomi’s clothes and toilet uten- 
sils. Her shoes were on the floor, wherever he stepped ; 
her umbrella and parasol filled the corners; her wrist 
bag hung on the door knob; her dressing-case covered 
the table. Once a day the easy-going darky chamber- 
maid reduced the room to something approaching order, 
but by evening the place was mysteriously littered 
again. Once he had spoken of it, good-naturedly 
enough, on rescuing his favorite necktie from a pot of 
cold cream and extricating his glasses from a brittle 
mass of hanging, gray moss. 

“T laid all my\things on this side, Naomi—how on 
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earth did they get over there?” he inquired and she 
had laughed and pinched his ear. 

“Goodness, Bill, you’re just like Aunt Nomy!”’ she 
had answered. “She says my things must have legs, 
they run around so.” 

And there was another thing. Incurious, like all ‘men, 
of the general effect of women’s dress, he continually 
noted details, and it was precisely in the matter of de- 
tail that Naomi’s clothes could not endure scrutiny. 
Her outline as a whole was vivid and interesting; the 
picturesque intention, the feeling for color and a cer- 
tain buoyant, boyish flow of line, conveyed her person- 
ality sufficiently clearly. But her trodden-down heels, 
the fallen hems of her skirts, the occasional glimpses 
of white ankle through her stocking, the dust on her 
funny, crushed velvet hats, here and there, even a spot 
on her new clothes, began to impress themselves on 
his consciousness. He mentioned them to her, jokingly, 
in their comradely moments (and except for the brief 
whirlwinds of healthy young passion that bound them 
so closely together, these long hours of urchin-like 
squabbling and chattering were their normal associa- 
tion) and she always admitted, jokingly, his teasing 
accusations. But she seemed to regard these failures in 
conventional daintiness as traits of character, as little 
to be questioned, really, as her gift of music or her 
straight nose. 

“Y’ve always been like that,” was her explanation, 
and when she implied that his tendency to argument, his 
‘“‘fussiness” about a logical place for all his things and 
his mania for early rising were equally susceptible of 
conjugal criticism, her sincerity and decision puzzled 
and vanquished him. 
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“But isn’t it a little different, Naomi?” he insisted 
one day, when they were drinking their after-luncheon 
coffee on the wide sun-warmed ‘‘porch” of the ram- 
bling old mansion. 

“Oh, everybody always thinks they’re different, Bill,” 
she had answered, laughing. 

Though she cared no more for making friends than 
he, and showed, to his great relief, no desire to join 
the evening parties in the house, she would now and 
then “strike up intimacies,” as Stickneys say, with the 
oddest people, and talk to them as if she’d known them 
all her life. Some of these people, he admitted, might 
be considered interesting; others were simply im- 
possible. 

There was the old butler of the house, “our waiter- 
” as the mistress of the establishment called him. 
Fascinated by the wailing, and to Will, monotonous 
notes of the accordion with which he beguiled his 
leisure moments, Naomi had persuaded the grizzle- 
headed old negro to lend it to her, and she would sit 
for an hour at a time, drawing it in and out, trying 
to produce harmonies from it. The harmonica of his 
son, dishwasher in chief, she had actually purchased, 
and insisted upon playing Wagnerian leit motifs on it, 
which her husband found grotesque. 

“I love the sounds,” she explained, “just the sounds 
themselves.” 

“So do little boys,” he had replied, and hid the tiny 
tin torture from her for twenty-four hours. But she 
bought it back from him, cunningly, with kisses, and 
when he found that not only these comforts but other 
sweeter intimacies were consistently and furiously with- 
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held from him, he yielded and laid the dreadful thing 
in her hand. 

On the occasion of the concert which Naomi, urgently 
solicited by the boarders, surprisingly and willingly 
gave them, Will admitted that he had never heard her 
play more brilliantly. The jingling old piano was elab- 
orately tuned and under her direction “jacked-up gen- 
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erally,” as she said. Punch and sponge cake were lib- 
erally provided, together with a memorable salad of 
crawfish, feathery rolls, and the ever-present coffee. 
Flounced and lace-trimmed dresses, many years be- 
hind the mode, and billowing “swallow-tailed” coats 
filled the big, faded, comfortable parlor with its heavy 
double door of walnut, inscrutable old oil portraits, 
and fringed velvet chairs. Naomi, fresh and vivid in her 
prettiest frock, the aquamarines gleaming against her 
pale olive skin, played number after number, and blos- 
somed and expanded in the enthusiasm of these thirty 
or forty nonentities, collected at hazard, as he had 
never seen her since the Bernstein party. The climax 
was her amusing and amazing feat of accompanying 
old Cesar on-his beloved accordion in the Overture to 
William Tell. Will could not deny a definite orchestral 
value to some of the phrases: it was really extraor- 
dinary, at moments, though he could not resist an 
uneasy humiliation at the cheapness of it all. Thank 
heaven, there was no one to hear her that really 
counted! 

“I wish Dolly Bernstein had been here!” she cried 
out to him, blushing and beaming at the wild applause, 
which she directed with a graceful, sweeping gesture 
toward the enchanted darky (where had he seen that 
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gesture? Not long ago, surely . . . hadn’t he been in- 
cluded in it? Oh, to be sure, it was Madame Falconer’s). 
“I’d rather have played that for him than that Chopin — 
Etude I did play! Oh, I’d give anything if he could 
have heard me!” 

“Is she crazy?” he thought, amazed. “Is that the 
kind of thing she expects to do, then?” 

“T can’t see, Naomi, dear, why you make such a fuss 
about all this,” he said, softly, but obstinately, later, 
when after almost the happiest moments of passionate 
affection they had ever given each other, they sat, en- 
laced, wrapped in his overcoat, on the little balcony 
outside their room. She was far too excited to sleep, 
and talked eagerly, for the first time, with him, about 
future programs and the hard work she must settle 
down to, when they returned. 

“They’re nothing to you—you’ll never see them 
again. And yet you wouldn’t play for Aunt Hattie 
when she came to tea, Mary said.” 

“Oh! Her! That’s all right—she doesn’t know any- 
thing about music!” she returned, and he felt her quick 
impatient shrug in his arms. 

Somewhat unreasonably, for he had long had his own 
ideas about Aunt Hattie, he found himself answering: 

“Oh, I don’t know. She goes to the Opera once a 
week, you know—she must like it.” 

“That’s just what she would like,” Naomi answered, 
“but that doesn’t prove anything, Bill. I suppose she 
goes to the Horse Show, too—does that show that she 
knows anything about horses?” 

He drew her .after him through the long-paned 
French window and closed it jealously. Why was it he 
loved her so whén they were alone, and was so often 
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irritated by her when they were not? Witty, indeed? 
She was only a spoiled child, “showing off,” when they 
saw her: in his arms, in the soft darkness of their room, 
the real Naomi emerged, white and smiling, out of the 
dusk, and, pressed against her smooth, yielding flesh 
he, and he alone, knew what she could be. They were 
no longer two people, they were not even a boy and 
gitl who loved, they were one person, living sweet, 
shared moments through the same beating heart. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Naomi Stickney (how odd that sounded! she had 
hardly learned to write it yet and still signed N. L. to 
her scribbled notes) sat curled up on the cushioned 
window-seat which had been comfortably built in over 
the radiator, reading. Here and there a stray poem 
would set her dreaming, and Matthew Arnold’s pathetic 
Forsaken Merman so held her fancy that she read it 
aloud to her husband and even began to set it to music. 
Mary’s honest round eyes filled with tears at the open- 
ing stanzas: the sad, murmurous phrases, oddly organ- 
like, recalled deep water lapping at the edges of great 
rocks. Its touching little melody, broken, ever re- 
curring, deeply impressed Lolo Brant, who urged her 
to work hard at it and finish it; but after three days of 
furious obsession, during which one dinner, set to warm 
by Lucy, the coffee-colored helper, burned away, an- 
other, totally forgotten, was never cooked, and a third 
simply forgotten, Naomi turned, fatigued and irritable, 
to penitential housewifery and complained that her mod- 
ulations were poor and the poem was too long: it should 
have been orchestrated, from the start. 

To-day she followed the page drowsily; her eyes 
slipped from the print to the picture-hung walls, the 
soft rugs, the low, usable bookcases of her pretty room. 
She thoroughly enjoyed this comfortable apartment. 
The small bedroom Mary kept for her possessions, for 
her friend’s flat was tiny, and now that Will was away 


so much, she often spent the night with her new sister. 
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The late afternoon sun found Naomi still in her rose- 
colored kimono. She had had a fit of practicing before 
her luncheon of cake and milk, and washing her hair 
had taken up the rest of the day, while the thick brown 
mop dried. 

Never had she been so utterly unhampered by any- 
body. Bill was off for a week, and Mary Falconer de- 
layed her return indefinitely, but hoped Naomi would 
be free, for Wolff was not well and hard to get along 
with. Even Mary Stickney had deserted her—good old 
Mary, how kind she was, and yet how amazingly per- 
sistent she could be, at times! That dinner for Aunt 
Hattie, for instance—what a bore and a bother it had 
been. 

“But why do we have to ask them—can’t we go 
there?” Naomi had argued. 

“Naomi! The idea! And she won’t expect ... of 
course, she understands about you and Will. Only, 
just once, I think you really ought to.” 

“Oh, well,” she had pouted and under Mary’s gen- 
eralship the little dinner had proved very creditable. 
May Mott! had good-naturedly mixed a wonderful 
Dutch salad dressing, Lolo had asked the privilege of 
presenting some wine that raised Uncle Irwin’s eye- 
brows, and Aunt Nomy had herself boiled, clarified and 
strained the consommé. Lolo and Mrs. Salter, tactfully 
suggested by Mary, Mary herself, and Frascogni, com- 
pleted the tableful, and George’s beautiful flowers and 
grave courtesies had adorned both the room and the 
occasion. Florence, only pardonably awkward, had 
served them, and Lolo, lingering after the others had 
gone, had kissed her hand and congratulated her 
warmly. 
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“Trés réussi, chére petite madame,” he had said. “I 
shall hope for many of such evenings! Really. What a 
delightful woman your aunt is.” 

Now, what did Lolo mean by that? He couldn’t pos- 
sibly consider Aunt Hattie delightful. Nobody could. 

But Lolo had enjoyed that evening, all the same. 
He enjoyed talking to Aunt Hattie and Mrs. Salter 
and he had been distinctly impressed by Great-aunt 
Emily’s glassware and table napkins: Mary wouldn’t 
let them be used, ordinarily. .. . 

He certainly treated her differently, Lolo. He said 
things . . . there was a different look in his eye, some- 
how . . . strange, that just because she was married, 
he should do this. And it wasn’t only her idea. Bill no- 
ticed it, too, and didn’t like it. Not, of course, that 
there was anything . . . Naomi enjoyed it, herself: it 
gave her a little thrill. Aunt Naomi treated her just the 
same as always, and Mary was so anxious to carry 
the whole thing off as a commonplace that she had 
appeared far less conscious and romantic than dur- 
ing their brief engagement period. It was only Lolo 
and George Frascogni that seemed to feel that she was 
a different sort of person, now. 

With characteristic frankness she had challenged 
him. 

“What makes you ask me what I think of George 
giving up his apartment?” she shot at him. 

“Since you ask me, I’m not in the habit of discussing 
George Frascogni, very much, with young girls,” he 
answered, / 

“But I’m only five months older,” she persisted, “and 
I don’t know any more about George Frascogni than 
I ever did.” 
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“You are also five months wiser, I suppose,” he said 
smiling his odd, new smile, the smile he often gave 
Mary. “If not, which is a bit too fantastic for even 
me to suppose, it is possible that you may encounter, 
here and there, kind friends who would be delighted 
to assist your education!” 

“Humph!” she sniffed, “I don’t doubt. But you’d 
better not suggest that to Bill!” 

“I shouldn’t dream of it,” he answered calmly, and 
Naomi chuckled. 

“There’s something strange about George . . . you 
always wonder .. .” 
it was Brant who chuckled. 

“A great many of your charming sex have ‘always 
wondered,’ ” he said, “not always, perhaps, quite wisely. 
But there it is. I don’t know how they do it, those 
fellows, but they do!” 

How quiet it was in the apartment! She missed Mary, 
after all, even if she was argumentative and tiresome 


she went on, musing, and now 


sometimes, 

She shivered, her eyes filled with quick tears, the 
place became impossible. She would go over to Aunt 
Nomy’s. 

She thrust on her shapeless little hat (Naomi had 
a curious fondness for the clothes she had worn) and 
dashed out of the house with a violent sense of relief. 
Too late she remembered that she had left the electric 
light burning in the bedroom, but ingrained laziness 
and a real horror of the empty place hardened her 
heart, and with a shrug she pushed on through the 
rain. 

Aunt Nomy sat reading the paper, over an early tea- 
supper. She seemed to have more leisure, now, her niece 
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noticed. The queer, comfortable room was neat as a 
pin; it seemed more like a parlor, now. A red geranium 
in a frilled pot brightened the table and a cat snored 
cozily on a special cushioned chair; Aunt Nomy lked 
to have something alive about, when Florence had gone 
home, she admitted. It occurred to Naomi that her aunt 
was more carefully dressed than she had been used to 
be in the late afternoon; probably because her new 
wedding outfit did for best, nowadays. 

“Well,” she greeted her, “I’m glad to see you thought 
to save your good things, Naomi!” 

Salutations were not of use between them, but Naomi 
knew Aunt Nomy was glad to see her. 

“You were out, I s’pose, when Sophie called you up? 
She was pretty anxious to see you. All wrought up 
with excitement, and I don’t doubt but that she had 
a right to be, by her story.” 

“No—I was in all day. I did hear the *phone, but 
I was washing my hair and I didn’t see how it could 
be anything so gosh-awfully important.” 

“Well, I guess you made a mistake, there,” Aunt 
Nomy replied drily. “She was playing, all of a sudden, 
it seems, at a big concert at the People’s Institute, I 
think she said, where you used to go sometimes.” 

“What! How do you mean? Alone?” 

Naomi was all aglow with interest; her hand, raised 
to her hat, settled it again unconsciously on her head. 

“No, with the orchestra, she said. Somebody was sick, 
and Mr. Damrosch made a speech and gave her a 
chance. I don’t remember exactly the rights of it, but 
she’d been in tdé see him in the morning, and he sent a 
telegram to her.” 

“What did at play? Do you know?” 
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“The Grieg Concerto, I think she said. She was ter- 
ribly set on you being there, I know. Goodness, child, 
you’re not leaving so soon? Where’ you going?” 

“Over to Sophie’s,” she cried. “I simply must see 
her!” 

The stuffy little flat where Sophie, her old mother, 
her sister-in-law and two younger sisters lived in four 
rooms, was all electric with excitement. Mamma Kletsch, 
a short, massive creature in a loose wrapper and felt 
slippers, was dishing up an odorous supper of cabbage, 
stewed with onions, apples, and bacon. Her red face 
was moist; from moment to moment she mopped her 
eyes, exclaiming: 

“Ach Gott! Think, now! Ach du liebe!’ 

Irma and Josie, the little girls, squabbled gleefully 
over a great bunch of pink roses; their cool sweet in- 
cense rose above the onions and fresh coffee. Naomi 
loved Mamma Kiletsch’s coffee. Senda, the married 
daughter, was telling Sophie’s fortune with a worn 
pack of cards: she was beautiful as a madonna, and she 
could swear fluently in four languages, and stand on 
the tips of her great toes without ballet slippers. By 
profession she was a skirt fitter in a fashionable dress- 
making establishment, and could earn fifty dollars a 
week with ease, for she was highly skilled. 

Sophie lay exhausted on a broken leather divan 
which turned into a bed at night. She was pale as 
ashes, with dark violet rings under her great eyes 
and every now and then she would sob convulsively, 
but she chattered between the sobs and gave definite 
directions as to the omelet she had begged to have 
cooked instead of the stew, which, she complained, sick- 
ened her. 
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“Und vy not?” Mamma Kletsch cried angrily, as 
Irma and Josie mocked. “For vy should my girl not 
have omelet? Tell me! Let me hear! An artist is she, 
or is she not? Ach Gott!” 

Naomi was received with shouts and a babble of ex- 
planation; she sat by Sophie on the broken-springed 
divan and listened breathlessly to the stirring tale. 

They had all been so kind—a house half filled with 
students, too, a wonderful audience. Samaroff was to 
have played, and at two o’clock she had sent word that 
she couldn’t. Aeolian Hall. Full. 

Suddenly, with no warning, it had come! The chance 
of a lifetime, of ten lifetimes! Why, it was unbelievable, 
simply. 

And look, now, the way everybody had helped— 
Mamma Kletsch, dressed just as she was, felt slippers 
and all, had waddled out to the “shoe emporium” on 
the corner and wheedled a pair of satin slippers out of 
the interested proprietor. 

“You know my girl, there, the artist? Vell, to-day 
she plays, all at once, and now she will be great! We 
are made! She will live in the Valdorf Astoria, now, 
Mr. Schanz!’ 

And Senda, free at noon, had jumped right into a 
taxi, dashed up to Madame’s, begged a dress for her 
little sister’s début—and got it! Right out of stock, 
fresh. She had turned up the hem on her, while Sophie 
swallowed a cup of coffee, and dressed her hair. 

And when they got to the artist’s room, a little after 
three, who should be there but Mrs. Salter, the kind 
lady at the wedding! She remembered Sophie, had heard 
her play at the wedding. She had been told by Mr. 
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Damrosch because she was a patron of the concerts 
and he knew she was interested in young artists. She 
had bought that big bunch of roses and Sophie carried 
them in and put them on the piano! She had come 
around behind, afterward, and had brought with her— 
who do you think, Naomi? Mr. Lloyd Brant! Yes. He 
had arrived in New York, seen the Concerto advertised, 
dropped in because he liked it (so like Lolo!) and heard 
the speech about her, noticed Mrs. Salter in a box, 
gone up to her, and there he was. He introduced him- 
self to Mr. Damrosch, said in so many words that he 
would interest himself in Sophie’s being brought before 
the public. And Mrs. Salter was going to have her play 
before her friends. Did Naomi think she could ask her 
aunt, Mrs. Irwin, the one with the pearls, to have 
a musicale for her, too? Would she? 

Sophie’s hands were hot, her eyes burned. 

“Aber was machst du, dummkopf!”? Mamma Kiletsch 
broke in, bringing hot pancakes with jelly. “Naomi 
will ask the auntie for a concert for herself, no?” 

Her shrewd little eyes searched their guest’s. 

“Oh, mamachen, you don’t understand!” Sophie 
snapped irritably. “Naomi hasn’t played in public, yet. 
It’s different. Besides, she’s married—she doesn’t live 
like us. She can play for her aunt any day. There’s 
lots of time.” 

“Oh, let up, mamachen, Naomi’s a swell, nowadays,” 
Senda called out in her warm drawl, “can’t you see 
that? What makes you stand in Sophie’s way? Give 
her a chance, can’t you?” 

“JI to give my girl a chance? You tell me that, 
Senda?” 
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A flood of foreign abuse poured over the hot little 
room. Senda’s ears were boxed, Mamma Kletsch cried 
and would not be comforted. 

Naomi, laughing, but impressed, urged to try her 
hand at assuaging these strange, roaring sobs, hastily 
assured mamachen that she would promise on the spot 
to approach Aunt Hattie. 

Instantly the moaning ceased; Mamma Kletsch 
jumped up, heaped Naomi’s plate and sang her a Rus- 
sian folksong, with strange, incredible leaps and snap- 
pings of fat fingers. 

“I knew! I knew!” she cried gayly, frothing Naomi’s 
great bowl of coffee with cream. “Here the young hus- 
band is—soon the little babies, no? A fine flat and pretty 
clothes. No hard work, like my girl.” 

“But Sophie may have a fine young husband and 
little babies, too, some day, Mamma Kletsch!” 

“No such fool,” said Sophie sharply. “What do you 
take me for, Naomi? Ruin myself when I’ve just begun? 
Believe me, I see my way for the next ten years!” 

“You mean—you wouldn’t marry?” 

“Marry? Me? Do I look it? You watch me, Naomi— 
if I fail now, it will be my own fault. And I won’t— 
Christ, I can’t fail!” 

“You’re dead right, Soph, go it alone!’ Senda 
agreed, her mouth full of onions. “Look where I might 
’a? been. If I’d known, ten years ago, what I know 
to-day... 4r.” 

“'T’ree little babies in four years,” Mamma Kletsch 
commented sadly. “How could she dance? Ach Gott!” 

Naomi loved the warm, crowded little room, the say- 
ory stew, the hot coffee, the eager, simple babble. They 
were common, yes, but they knew what good music was, 
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they knew what good art was. They were at once as 
soft as their pancakes—and as hard as the springs in 
their old divan. They were childish, to a degree be- 
neath Aunt Hattie’s contempt, but they were shrewd 
with an old-world wisdom beyond her comprehension. 

To-night she gladly accepted Sophie’s urgent invi- 
tation to stay with her, and cuddled beside her friend, 
the rain slashing and drumming at the window, she 
slept, but not till midnight, on the old leather couch. 
The whole marvelous afternoon was gone over and 
over again: the kind little speech, the generous ap- 
plause, what the first violin had said, how Mr. Dam- 
rosch had shaken both her hands. Mr. Brant knew Mr. 
Aldrich of the Times; he would see him before he left 
the building. 

“Oh, Naomi, do you think it will be in the paper? 
Do you? They must, mustn’t they?” 

Naomi soothed and petted her. She felt, ever since 
supper, just what they had made her: a prosperous 
young married woman, with powerful connections, anx- 
ious to help a young artist friend. She was loyalty it- 
self, conscious of Sophie afloat at last on the stream 
whose banks she had so long been walking, but blind 
to what it meant. 


CHAPTER XX 


Witz Stickney hurried home through the pelting rain, 
shielding his violin with his umbrella. He was not par- 
ticularly sensitive to climatic changes, but this evening 
, the raw chill of the gray, slippery city put the very 
cap on his accumulated misfortunes. The Hartford 
concert had fallen through: there had been a confusion 
of dates. He had missed his luncheon by taking the 
wrong train, a slow accommodation. There had been 
a disagreeable little altercation about money, at the 
last, and though Will had won his point, Rossi’s sharp 
tongue had flicked him a little more sharply than a 
man likes. 

“Oh, la, la, these Yankees!”? she had flung at him. 
“God knows I ought to understand them, by now—I 
married one, heaven help me!” 

“It isn’t the money, Mrs. Lund, it’s the principle,” 
he had repeated firmly. 

Aside from the uncomfortable effect of any public 
cut at one’s family connections, he preferred to guard 
as much ignorance of her successive marital ventures 
as her amazing frankness would allow. She was a queer 
creature, plump and white, with gorgeous auburn hair 
and a thin, crooked mouth: plain to ugliness at times, 
and very nearly beautiful at others. Will didn’t un- 
derstand her and didn’t like her, but her great talent 
was unmistakable. Her bowing had a technical facility 
that made him stare, sometimes; now and then some 


smooth-drawn pqignant phrase recalled indubitably her 
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great master. She was a natural leader—“a first violin 
from the cradle,” Bernstein had said once. 

Anyhow, it was over, now: the principle was estab- 
lished. Women couldn’t see those things, perhaps—look 
at Naomi’s funny confusions! But how sweet she was, 
after all, how her firm, warm clasp of conciliation re- 
paid her childish obstinacies and stiff refusals! How 
comforting it would be, the hot little surprise supper 
they would have, for of course she didn’t expect him— 
he had decided to surprise her. And if there wasn’t any- 
thing ready . . . well, they’d go out and get a good 
dinner, somewhere: he couldn’t consider eggs and rolls 
and a glass of milk, to-night, he was too tired and 
hungry. 

The loss of the Hartford concert had upset his cal- 
culations, considerably ; money seemed to flow through 
their fingers, this winter. He realized dimly that 
Naomi’s easy optimism, her sympathetic disgust at 
the mischance, would be very soothing; just to hold her 
tightly pressed to him would be delicious, to-night. 

He thrust his key into the lock, pushed open the door 
and entered. Everything was dark; a close, stale odor 
of cigarette smoke hung in the air; feeling for the 
light switch, he stumbled over a chair lying on its side 
on the floor. 

“Naomi! Naomi!” he called, hoping against hope 
that he was not alone in the apartment, but no warm 
voice answered him, “Hello, old Bill!’ 

Still, a light certainly came from the inner room— 
could she be teasing him? He pushed quickly through, 
but one glance at the room was enough. His jaw stif- 
fened and he frowned. A pink kimono on the floor, a 
petticoat in the little ring she had left it in when she 
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stepped out of it, hair brush on the chair, one slipper 
under a curled-over rug, one in the bathroom door. And 
she had not made the bed, even! And the two dressing- 
table lights burning impudently in a deserted room 

. it was too much, really. With the Hartford con- 
cert fallen through, she went off and left the lights 
burning! Pushing a silk nightgown aside impatiently, 
he sat down in the emptiest chair, staring at the floor. 
This was a nice place to come home to! 

After five minutes of brooding he got up wearily and 
went through to the kitchen. Perhaps there would be 
something he could forage, there. The dining-room was 
gritty with the pervasive city grit and the table was 
littered with sheet music of every size and description: 
Naomi had evidently begun one of her fitful arrange- 
ments of it. 

But a man can not eat piano classics, and the ice 
box was literally empty, except for wilted scraps of 
lettuce and a dejected saucer of unattractive butter. 

He drew out his watch: six o’clock. Well, he’d have 
a hot bath, for he was cold and wet, and see how he felt, 
then. Throwing aside the creased and rumpled towels 
distastefully, his frown deepened. But a long, luxurious 
soaking restored his good temper slightly and it was 
in a tone not too severe that he telephoned Aunt Nomy 
for news of his wife: she usually knew. An unfamiliar 
man’s voice reported that Mrs. Stickney was with her 
friends the Kletschs, and might, in view of the bad 
night, and not having expected her husband, stay there. 

Will hung the receiver on its catch with a snap. 
Stickneys are not accustomed to swear in crises of 
this sort, but it may be questioned as to whether pro- 
fanity was not fnvented for precisely these moments. 
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wrath behind lips pressed tighter than ever, went to 
the bedroom, unpacked his bag silently and dressed 
himself carefully in his new evening clothes. 

He had made up his mind to go around to Aunt 
Hattie’s, on the chance that she would be alone: with 
Uncle Irwin away, she wouldn’t be giving dinner par- 
ties. Though quite capable of a “tea gown” as she 
called it still, when dining in solitude, Aunt Hattie 
would be pleased at his dressing for dinner, and he 
felt, suddenly, a desire to please her, to attach him- 
self to the conventional way of a life which, if it was, 
sometimes, a little over-starched and intolerant, at least 
regarded the decencies and thoughtfulnesses of exist- 
ence on this planet as they were rarely regarded by the 
girl he had married. He wouldn’t call her up, before- 
hand: he hated that telephone, to-night ! 

As he closed the door (let her come back, if she 
liked! It was time that girl learned a lesson!) a mes- 
senger in uniform confronted him with an extended 
telegram. His heart jumped: had she thought of him, 
then? 

“Falconer?” the boy demanded, and Will’s softening 
heart hardened again. He shook his head. 

“No one there,” he said shortly and made to press 
the elevator bell. 

Suddenly, to his intense surprise, the door opened 
briskly and Mary Falconer stood before him! 

“Tiens!” she cried, smiling delightedly. “The great 
Bill himself!” 

She snatched the telegram, devoured it at a glance, 
made a wry little face, and, crumpling it into a ball, 
threw it on the floor. 
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“So much for surprises—they never work!” she said, 
and laughed. 

“Step in a moment, can’t you, or are you late for 
your dinner party?” she asked. 

He smiled back unconsciously into her lovely smiling 
face. She was dressed in a swirling, enfolding, classic 
gown of the greenish blue she so often wore; at a time 
when the average woman still clung to her corset, the 
beautiful statue that was her body depended upon its 
own firm outlines for the modeling of her dress. She 
moved across the room ahead of him like some sculp- 
tured Victory. Her feet were bound with graceful, 
sandal-like slippers, and a slender fillet of some sea- 
blue, shining stones held back her tawny hair. Follow- 
ing her automatically, he explained. 

“I haven’t any dinner party at all,” he said frankly. 
“There seems to be nobody in there”—he glanced at 
her side wall—“and I was going to beg my aunt for 
something to eat. But it isn’t her dinner time quite 
yet,” he added naively. 

“Tant mieux—why trouble her at all?” she answered 
quickly. “Here is a dinner that can’t be—well, smell 
itl”? 

With the simplicity of a child she strode to a door, 
opened it, and sniffed delicately. 

“Oh, thank you, but I couldn’t,” he began and then, 
whether it was her beauty, her kindness, her real desire 
to have him stay or the enticing odor of chicken cooked 
as only one nation on earth can cook it, that turned 
his shyness into prompt decision, he never knew. 

“Why, if you,really want me . ... I’d like to stay,” 
he found himself saying and there could be no doubt of 
her sincere pleasure. 
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“We'll celebrate, then,” she said gayly, “Lolo and 
George both detest cocktails, but they like these of 
mine—they are real Daiquiri, from Havana.” At her 
glance of invitation he followed her to the dining-room, 
and watched her mix and shake her careful brew in a 
silver receptacle: with her white arms curved to sup- 
port the gleaming vasc-like thing she was more than 
ever like some sculptured figure on a frieze. The frosted 
pink liquid rose to the rims of two flower-shaped 
glasses; she handed him one—and Isolda stood there 
in her broad, suave gesture, with her chalice. The 
drink was delicious to him ; its velvety sweetness masked 
its strength with a seductive and misleading simplicity. 
A sudden contented excitement filled him; all his ten- 
sions loosened, and life and the night itself and these 
unexpected endings to a dull day of repeated small 
miseries seemed too good to be true. 

“Welcome home to both of us!” she said, and smiled 
and drank. Will followed her cordial, sweeping gesture 
and took her glass. 

““Welcome home to you, indeed, Miss Falconer,” he 
repeated. “It’s certainly a wonderful welcome for me.” 

And with these words a wave of resentment heated 
him, for he remembered who had not welcomed him, 
but left him to stumble alone through that untidy 
darkness just beyond the challenging great portrait on 
the wall. 

Her quick sense, as delicate as any barometer, re- 
acted to the tone of his last words. She shot a swift 
glance at him, waved him to a seat beside her at the 
dining-table and began to talk, lightly and quickly, a 
mere spray of words. 
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“J warn you that I am hungry as a hunter,” she 
said. “I had no lunch at all.” 

“J hadn’t either,” he answered briefly and fell upon 
his amber-clear soup. 

Mary talked on, asking for no return, unconscious, 
apparently, of any lack of response in him. Where a 
woman less deeply versed in the human heart of man 
would have urged him to talk about himself, she spoke 
entirely of her own concerns. A slight fall in the great 

scene of T'osca had wrenched a muscle, she feared. 

Of course to play Tosca with any other Scarpia than 
George was maddening enough: there was but one 
Scarria. But this man had the amazing habit of slightly 
changing his stage business, and when, to cap the 
climax, he had ordered his famous sofa moved nearly 
a yard toward the center in order to face the box of 
Chicago’s social arbitress, it was a bit too much. Still, 
she had put up with it, for if he was irritated, his petty 
revenges were sure to cause more trouble than the 
change itself. But in peeling his after-dinner apple (did 
Will remember how George managed that apple? Won- 
derful!) he had dropped a bit of the skin and during 
the course of his hot pursuit of her she had slipped on 
it, before the classic moment of her fall, and had to lie 
there too long. 

“JT was in such a rage that I came very near staying 
there and singing “vissi del arte’ on my stomach!” she 
stormed reminiscently—and neither she nor her guest 
could have dreamed that ten years later, precisely this 
very feat was to raise to a fame rivaling her own a 
darling of the operatic stage unknown to them! 

Coffee and a tiny glass of some liquid gold were at 
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his elbow, one of the incredibly long and surprisingly 
mild cigarettes he had seen Frascogni smoking was in 
his hand. An enchanting woman who had been, though 
he did not know it, hard at work for an hour, exercis- 
ing all her skill and wisdom in his behalf, sat beside him, 
smiling contentedly in her kindly triumph—for he was 
happy, now, at peace with himself and the world, all 
his bitter grudge forgotten, the reasons for it ineffably 
childish and unbelievably distant. Life seemed very good 
to Will Stickney: why should people find—or make— 
such difficulties in it? 

“Tell me where you learned to play so well,” she 
said. “You weren’t long in Paris, were you?” 

He held his tiny glass to the fire so that it turned 
to a yellow diamond in his hand, and began to answer 
her, and, like many reserved men, once started he was 
difficult to stop. He talked well, he felt it. He drew 
for her, in simple, unlabored phrases, his quiet, busy 
life in Paris; he lived it again with the telling. She saw 
all that he did not picture for her—because it had 
not existed for him. Amused and amazed she realized 
with quick imagination his days and nights with Cousin 
Janie, his hours of work and pleasant, restful strolling 
about the Queen City of the Seine, alone, but never 
lonely, friendly, but never intimate, observing, but 
never curious. Of the Paris she knew, he was utterly 
ignorant. The wonderful city which was, to her, as to 
many of its lovers, a state of being, an indescribable 
atmosphere, an experience of the heart, was to him a 
matter of geographical location only. He liked it, he 
missed it, he resented its present upheavals and frus- 
trations—but it had never been really his; it had never 
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conquered him. The rough working knowledge of French 
he had acquired, with its odd student argot, came 
strangely from his lips and made her laugh. 

“And whom did you meet?” 

Then would follow an odd medley: professors and 
scientists she had never heard of, litterateurs that 
everyone should have heard of; a musician, a painter 
that all the world had heard of. 

“But how? .. .” She could not connect these names 
with the funny, innocent, frugal little menage tucked 
away around a quiet corner off the Boulevard. And 
yet it was very easily understood, had she only pos- 
sessed the key: the Stickney family, ramifying through 
generations of professional culture, trans-Atlantic 
trade, and foreign diplomacy. Through great uncles 
who had corresponded learnedly with great universities, 
uncles who had studied under Pasteur, aunts whose 
pearls had been painted by fashionable masters and 
cousins who had held ladies’ lap dogs in their diplo- 
matic arms, this quiet, stiff New England boy who 
played the fiddle so nicely had sipped of many waters, 
it appeared, though drinking deep of none, 

“Did you wear a beard over there—like the art stu- 
dents?” she asked. “I should think it would suit you.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and laughed. “They called me 
‘le petit Anglais,’ you know. They refused to believe 
that I was an American: they said I didn’t act like 
one.” 

“Well... you didn’t, did you—Little Billee?” 

“Not like some of them,” he answered briefly. 

A pause, and, then he ‘chuckled, flushing a. little. 

“My beard and mustache grew out very light,” he 
said, “real yelldw, you know. Well, the men in the en- 
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what they meant.” 

“Yes, I can see what they meant,” she answered, 
looking slowly into his sleepy eyes (for the fire and the 
Daiquiri and the yellow diamonds in the tiny glass had 
filled all his veins with a delicate, drowsy languor) ; 
she seemed to grow larger and come nearer and then 
to recede, a blue blur in a small, gold chair. 

He talked on, half to keep himself awake, half for 
the pleasure of holding her close, flattering attention. 
What a wonderful woman she was to talk to! She un- 
derstood anything you could possibly say, you had 
only to think aloud to her. And how she made you think, 
by George! Things shaped themselves in your head 
and flowed so smoothly out of your lips—you surprised 
yourself. He’d never talked this way to Cousin Janie 
or Mary Stickney or—or Naomi. 

How wonderful they were, women, after all! Mary 
and Cousin Janie to look after you, Naomi to kiss and 
clasp close, this beautiful, brilliant creature to dazzle 
and soothe you, to listen to you talk, to understand 
POM tt. « 

He sat up suddenly, wondering how long he had sat 
silent. 

She smiled, sleepily, too, he realized gratefully. Then 
it was all right, he hadn’t made an ass of himself, 
after all. 

“Good heavens, Little Billee, it’s nearly one o’clock!” 
she said softly. “You must run away home. Good-night, 
and thanks a hundred times for saving me from a lone- 
some evening!” 

“You know who it is that deserves the thanks, Miss 
Falconer,” he said simply. “It’s very, very kind of you 
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not to be angry with me—I ought to have gone long 
ago—good-night.” 

“But why?” she asked, quite sincerely, rising and 
leading him to her door. “I loved it, Little Billee— 
honestly.” 

How good she made you feel, how good to her! It 
was wonderful. He let himself into his house, which 
no longer seemed dark and lonely. And living through, 
for a few dreamy minutes, the wide range of their long, 
bright-memoried talk, it never occurred to him that 
they had not once mentioned Naomi’s name! 


CHAPTER XXI 


Ir was from this night that the little change in Naomi 
which he could not define, could not explain, could not 
always feel certain that he really noticed, dated. It was 
not an unpleasant change, in its effect, for she was 
evener tempered, less dreamy and “lazy” as he began 
to call it, certainly less extravagant and careless about 
money. And if she was decidedly less passionate, in their 
closest intimacy, holding off, even, from those whirl- 
winds of love which had in the beginning intoxicated 
them both, making him feel, somehow, foolish and un- 
reasonable in his desire, she was yet sufficiently yield- 
ing to avoid rousing his bitterness; and he would so 
much rather be friends with her than not, it was so 
much pleasanter to be a little less violently one with 
her, when the result carried so much less violent re- 
action in its train, that on the whole he was happier. 

And in the details of their daily life she made a dis- 
tinct improvement. This change dated absolutely from 
the day of her return to the apartment: both he and 
Mary noticed it. A “thorough clean-up” was in process, 
and his sister, flushed and pinafored, with drooping 
hair, was putting the finishing polish to the furniture: 
Naomi was not visible, but her voice was to be heard, 
humming with a cheerful resonance from the bedroom. 
It became clear to him that now was the moment to 
settle the affairs of his household. It was not that he 
really objected to Mary’s working: one look at her 
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ously unseductive sandy hair, showed him very clearly 
now that it was this for which she was obviously born. 
She was one kind of woman: her glorious namesake 
next door was another. Very well. But Naomi was still 
another, and it was her destiny, apparently, to com- 
bine, in her degree, the attributes of each of the other 
two. Let her do it, then. 

“My dear girl,” he said firmly, and Mary, conscious 
of a new mastery in his tone, stared at him, from her 
knees, “will you kindly tell me just why you’re doing 
all this?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Will dear,” she began apolo- 
getically. “Things had got pretty dirty, you see.” 

“Tt’s not all right: it’s all wrong,” he interrupted. 
“Why are you doing it all? It’s our house, not yours. 
Naomi should be—” 

“Oh, she is, she is,” Mary assured him. “She’s going 
over her closets—she’s not so good at this, you know.” 

“What is she good at?” he asked abruptly, “I mean, 
of course, in this sort of way?” 

“We-ell,” she admitted, settling back on her heels 
(just like a scrubwoman, he thought, impatiently) 
“you see, Will, Naomi is all right to begin anything, 
she works hard. But she can’t seem to keep it up. And 
this kind of work has to be kept up. A man doesn’t 
realize.” 

“Of course I realize. Now see here, Mary, when we 
move to our own little apartment, I’m going to make 
a rule. What Naomi can’t manage, with reasonable 
help, of course, must just go undone. Do you see?” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” she murmured slowly, “but Will, 
do you think Naomi ever could be a housekeeper?” 
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“Why not? Surely it isn’t so much to do, is it, what 
we need?” 

“I know,” she said again. The singing from the bed- 
room rose closer and louder; Naomi was embroidering 
Bach’s Aria for the G String with a complicated and 
effective obligato; he followed it nervously. 

Mary rose stiffly and clumsily from her squatting 
position; in a backward flash of memory he saw Mary 
Falconer springing pliantly from where she had 
crouched for a moment to mend the fire. Women cer- 
tainly differed enormously—fundamentally—from one 
another, he marveled. 

“You see, Will,” she went on, picking her words 
carefully with a convincing honesty of judgment that 
affected him in spite of himself, ““Naomi’s always been 
in a queer sort of position for a girl that—that wasn’t 
rich at all. Aunt Nomy always looked after everything 
—she only had her music. And when she was off on 
tour with Madame Falconer, it was just the same:. 
that maid helped her, too.” 

“That’s all very well,” he cut in obstinately, ‘“‘and 
there’s something in what you say, I can see that. But 
after all, Naomi isn’t so terribly different from other 
girls. And just because she’s a musician—why look 
here, Miss Falconer’s a musician, too, I hope, and look 
at her house! Everything perfect. If she just runs on 
for a night, everything’s ready, all as clean and 
lovely—” 

“Why, Will! Madame Falconer’s rich!” 

“All right—she’s rich, now. But she wasn’t always, 
was she?” 

“And she has her mother, too!” Mary retorted 
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swiftly. “I guess you'll find there always has to be 
somebody, Will, with big artists like that.” 

She was like a ruffled hen defending her chick. It 
irritated him but he admired her for it, secretly. 

“Oh, well,” he said easily, “don’t let’s argue about 
it. It’ll be all right, of course. We'll have to look up an 
apartment, next week.” 

“I was thinking about that,” she said hesitatingly. 
“Aunt Nomy and I were talking about it last night. 
Of course, you might not care for it, at all, but we 
thought, for the summer, anyway, if you and Naomi 
weren’t sure of being at home very much—” 

“Why, where would Naomi be?” 

“Why, with Madame Falconer, some of the time, 
won’t she?” she asked innocently. “She'll be studying 
a new part and she’s counting on Naomi.” 

“Oh. Some of the time, perhaps ... we haven’t 
talked much about it,” he said slowly. As a matter of 
fact, he had never taken this idea seriously. 

“She gets fifty a week and all her expenses,” Mary 
remarked quietly, “and Madame Falconer is lovely to 
her, and Naomi loves the work. I don’t think she’ll like 
giving it up.” 

“Nobody is asking her to give it up,” he retorted 
sharply. “Only you must realize, Mary, that all this 
isn’t getting Naomi much of anywhere; is she going 
to be Mary Falconer’s accompanist forever? That’s 
all I mean.” 

“Oh,” she said, relieved, “why, of course not, Will! 
The idea! But this summer, while the war lasts, what 
can she do? She can’t get abroad, she sees that now.” 

“T should hope so. Abroad, indeed! And me tied up 
here with this Quartet ry? 
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She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“I suppose artists have to think of all those things,” 
she said. 

“Artists!” he cried scornfully. “Artists!” 

All the Stickney in him rose furiously to the surface. 
Mary, of all people! Really, you never knew where to 
have her. 

“I don’t know whether you’ve stopped to think that 
if being an artist means that you have to separate 
families or get into debt,” he began bitterly, “people 
had better learn to live within their means and save a 
little money !” 

“That’s just what Naomi’s trying to do, it 
seems to me,” she answered mildly. “That’s why she 
wants to work, this summer. And that’s why we 
thought...” 

“Well, what did you think?” he demanded, beaten 
at last. 

It was very reasonable, Aunt Nomy’s suggestion. The 
large front room on the ground floor of Aunt Nomy’s 
house would not cost nearly so much as an apartment, 
however small, and would not be continually “eating 
its head off,” in the event of Naomi’s absence for the 
summer. Of course, a furnished room wasn’t exactly 
like living in one’s own apartment; but with the war, 
and prices what they were, and he and Naomi just be- 
ginning, it seemed a perfectly feasible compromise. 

It was, and he admitted it instantly. A faint sense 
of relief, unconfessed, but growing every second 
stronger, had sprouted in his heart: their room would 
be neat and tidy, now! And there would be no more 
milk and chocolate cake for dinner. And the buttons, 
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he felt certain, would be on his shirts—as buttons 
ought to be. 

When Naomi came in with a shy little, “Hello, Bill!” 
(or wasn’t she shy? Was that his idea? She seemed to 
glance up at him as if she knew something that he 
didn’t . . . or did she, really?) they were at once 
amicably planning, all three, and he found himself pro- 
posing the new scheme to her. She approved of it 
heartily. (Did he catch a little of his own sense of re- 
lief in her voice?) 

Anyway, she was glad to see him, and proud of the 
clean, fresh drawing-room, and had gone out to buy 
the dinner herself. And they were happy, that night, 
though, sensitive as he always was in her arms, he 
felt vaguely that she was not quite as she had been. 

On the first of May they moved into the large, dim, 
front chamber at Aunt Nomy’s. Naomi could stay there 
but two weeks: he regarded it as headquarters for the 
summer. It was their home for three years. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Wixu wandered aimlessly through the vestibule of the 
great hotel, staring distastefully for the thousandth 
time at its pseudo-Gothic effect, all glaring plaster and 
imitation fumed oak. But it was a relief from the heat- 
ing sun of the noisy tennis courts and the whizz and 
roar of the constantly arriving and departing motors. 
Among the posted signs and notices on the great baize 
bulletin board his eye was caught by a neat poster with 
four oval photographs in the center. He always hur- 
ried by it self-consciously, but to-day he paused and 
studied it deliberately. 

“The Stockholm String Quartet,” he read, “Rossi 
Lund, Ysaye’s favorite pupil, May Mottl (specially re- 
quested by the queen of Holland), William Stickney, 
of the Paris Conservatoire, Franz LeTellier, late of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, New York. 
Selections will be rendered during luncheon and dinner 
and a concert every evening (except Saturdays) from 
eight-thirty till nine-thirty. Special programs every 
Sunday evening from eight till half past ten o’clock. 
For all engagements please apply to Mme. Rossi Lund, 
at the office.” 

At the last sentence he smiled tolerantly. Apply to 
Rossi they might, but it was to him they were in- 
variably and persistently directed by the manager: 
Mr. Hecht preferred dealing with men and preferred 
Americans to all others. 


“YY? know where y’ are, better,” he had explained 
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with a wave of his ever-present black cigar. ‘Rossi’s 
all right, she’s a good ‘girl and a crackerjack at that 
violin. But when it comes to business—well, ‘Stick to 
Stickney,’ ’s my slogan, my boy!” 

Will never saw him, never whiffed the strong aroma 
of the faithful cigar, without an instant’s vision of 
their first meeting. 

May had proved a month of great iia gd for him 
and Naomi. Miss Falconer had summoned her, before 
it was over, to Maine, where she had rented a house 
on the shore; but the Quartet had definitely abandoned 
any hope of organized summer work. Neither Rossi nor 
May Mottl had been able to place any engagement. 

Pocketing his pride, Will had gone to Boston to 
offer himself to Dean Ridgway, but this old friend, 
though sympathetic and interested, could do nothing 
- for him. Moving and storage bills had proved larger 
than he had expected; life insurance, with which all 
Stickneys automatically charge themselves at mar- 
riage, pulled heavily at his pocket; idleness and un- 
certainty sapped his self-esteem. Constant reports of 
the amazing success of Sophie Kletsch, whose prehen- 
sile, brown grip fastened with undeviating accuracy 
upon every twig and bough capable of bearing the 
weight of her upward progress, aggravated his dis- 
content. She seemed to have enlisted the support of 
everyone to whom he turned; Aunt Hattie, to whom it 
never occurred to mention the Stockholm Quartet, 
actually got her a hearing at the most fashionable 
woman’s club in New York. Naomi’s step-father had 
induced the popular musical center with which he was 
associated to invite her to California to assist at some 
State festival. There seemed to be so many strings to 
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puil, if one knew how and didn’t mind pulling hard, he 
meditated cynically. 

Sophie didn’t mind at all, nor asking all her friends 
and her friends’ friends to pull with her. Women could 
do this. 

With his mind adjusted to waiting, the question 
of how long he must wait intruded unpleasantly. There 
was no theory now of a “three months’ fight to a fin- 
ish” over there in France. Ypres stood black and ruined 
among her pale lilacs, Loos was on them before they 
could think. Kitchener called for more and more and 
more: “Men, money and supplies,” he cried out from 
great yellow posters, were what was needed. The east- 
ern seaboard of America fretted at the bit, one of 
Will’s cousins rushed over with the Esquadrille La- 
fayette and many of them were under military training 
of different degrees. 

One morning in the middle of May, Will rose quietly 
after a nearly sleepless night, left Naomi dreaming in 
her bed, and went down to Uncle Irwin’s offices in Pine 
Street. He had told nobody but Mary what he meant 
to do, and her reception of his plan had at once soothed 
and fortified him. 

“Oh, Will, how fine of you!” she cried. “I see how 
you feel, of course. It seems dreadful, but perhaps it’s 
the thing to do, and it won’t be for long—it can’t be.” 

“T don’t know,” he said soberly. “It looks pretty 
bad to me, Mary. J can’t count on it, anyway. I’m not 
at all in favor of Naomi’s going away for all summer 
and I’m not in a very nice position to say she shan’t.” 

“No,” she agreed, “you’re not, exactly, in a way.” 

“Now, this way, I shall be,” he went on more de- 
cidedly. “I took a year in the mills, before, and I never 
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had a complaint of my work. And of course I’m worth 
more than I was then.” 

“Of course, Will.” 

“Uncle Irwin said then theresa always be a job for 
me, if I changed my mind, and he’ll be the first to agree 
that I ought to change it—for the time being.” 

“Of course he will.” 

“Tye thought it all over very carefully, and it’s 
the only thing for me to do, as I see it. If I hadn’t 
married I should never have thought of it, of course. 
But now things are different. And how do we know that 

. I may have other responsibilites, you know, Mary. 
A man has to think... .” 

“J know,” she murmured. “Oh, Will, you’re awfully 
right about all this! But don’t think we won’t all un- 
derstand. And respect you for it.” 

Uncle Irwin sat behind his vast mahogany desk, 
staring ahead of him. He looked white and saggy, Will 
thought, with heavy pouches under his eyes; his hand, 
twiddling an unlighted and unaccustomed cigar showed 
wrinkled and discolored, with mottled brown patches 
here and there. The old gentleman was getting on, un- 
doubtedly. 

“*Morning, Will, glad to see you,” he said briefly. 
“How’s everything with you, my boy? Business good, 
eh?” 

“Thank you, sir, it has been,” Will began, “that’s 
why I came, as a matter of fact—” 

“Thank God for that!” Uncle Irwin interrupted sud- 
denly. “See here, young man, you’re the first person 
I’ve seen this week that hasn’t asked me for a job! 
Job! And we turned off a hundred hands last week 
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and start reducing the office force next month! They 
make me sick.” 

He bit his cigar with nervous, hesitating motions. 

“If this damned nonsense keeps up much longer, God 
knows where we’ll be,” he said angrily. “Have you 
followed the quotations at all? Noticed United Tex- 
tiles? A pretty figure, eh?” 

Will had never heard his uncle swear. He gulped un- 
certainly. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, sir,” he said. “I’m afraid 
I don’t know much about the stock market, Uncle 
Irwin.” 

“No? Well, you’re lucky! Wish I didn’t. And here’s 
your Uncle telling me I’ll be lucky if the Government 
don’t commandeer my factories by this time next year! 
It seems that some of ’em down there, when they 
haven’t got anything better to do, spend their valuable 
time (and we pay ’em for it, by George!) planning out 
efficiency measures to be adopted as soon as we get 
roped into this damned business! Efficiency! Bolly- 
gosh! I think I see a lot of West Point dudes running 
my business !” 

“Oh, well, they won’t do that,” Will murmured pa- 
cifically. He felt very tired and empty, somehow, in 
spite of Aunt Nomy’s good breakfast, but he kept his 
chin up and determined to keep his mouth shut. It had 
been a blow: he had felt so sure of Uncle Irwin! 

“Oh, won’t they, though?” the elderly man snarled. 
“How do you know what this professor of yours in 
the White House will or won’t do? Job! ’m turning 
away trained men! I haven’t got a job for a cat, let 
alone a boy out of a law school. Have a cigar?” 
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Will took one (the second he had ever smoked: he 
hated the things) with cold fingers. 

“Well, you’ve been busy, of course, and away. I’ve 
felt for some time I owed you an apology, Will—V'l 
make it now. I didn’t realize how good you really were 
at this music of yours. Of course Brant gave me an 
idea, back there in the winter, but I see now you were 
right, all along. I’m not sure you’re not better off than 
if you were in business—people will pay for their 
amusement, it seems, more than they will for carpets! 
And of course you’ve got the talent for it, and between 
you and me, my boy, you’d never make a living at the 
other! They all saw it, at the Works. But that’s no 
matter, now, is it? We’ll let bygones be bygones, eh? 
How’s your wife? Getting ahead fast, like yourself, I 
suppose?” 

‘“Naomi’s very well, thank you, sir. She—she’s ex- 
pecting to be busy this summer. . i 

“What? Getting ready for family responsibilities, 
eh? Well, the sooner the better, my boy.” 

“J didn’t mean that. There doesn’t seem to be any 
idea of that, just now. .. .” 

“She’s not delicate, I hope?” 

“Naomi? Oh, no, sir, she’s quite strong. Only, it 
just doesn’t happen to be that way, that’s all. Of 
course, we'd only be too delighted. . . .” 

“Well, time enough, time enough. I’m glad she’s 
healthy, though. You’ll find it a great help, when the 
time comes. Glad to have seen you, Will. Remember me 
to your wife.” 

With the cigar in his hand he walked out of the tall, 
bustling structure into the street. There was an actual 
bitter taste in his mouth ; he knew that he could never 
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approach Uncle Irwin again—he’d dig in the streets, 
first ! 

After an hour of gloomy trudging he stopped to 
telephone Aunt Nomy that he’d not be back for lunch- 
eon; he felt ashamed, to-day, to sit opposite her. As 
soon as she recognized his voice she had a message for 
him: could he make it possible to call upon Mr. Lou 
Hecht as early as convenient? He connected nothing 
with the name or the address, but went instantly to the 
uptown business quarters, where the legend Braeview 
Inn, New York Office, in heavy Gothic script on the 
door, left him as ignorant as before. 

Mr. Lou Hecht, in dazzling English checked trousers 
and a felt hat of surpassingly pure, pale gray, the 
black Havana which was popularly supposed to in- 
cense his dreams at night screwed between his full, 
firm lips, nodded cheerfully to the young man with 
the troubled eyes and the cold cigar in his hand. 

*’Morning,” he said. “Sit down, won’t you? I’m 
Hecht, Lou Hecht, of Braeview Inn. Ever stayed with 
us, Mr. Stickney?” 

“No,” Will answered, wondering, “I haven’t, Mr. 
Hecht.” 

And couldn’t afford to, either, he thought, for all at 
once he remembered the great, half-timbered hotel on 
the slopes above the Hudson. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hecht with a modesty that didn’t 
for a moment deceive, “I’m the manager of Braeview, 
Mr. Stickney, and I don’t mind telling you that there’s 
nothing too good for it, in my opinion. Music no more 
than anything else. I’ll give you the situation in a few 
words. 

“We've got a fine set of people at Braeview, Mr. 
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Stickney, high class, A-1 guests, nothing tough goes, 
nothing gay. Plenty of money, they know what’s what, 
y’ understand, but nothing the least bit cheap or off 
color. Very few transients, except for tourists, no 
drinking, no roughhouse of any sort or kind. And 
we cater to ’em very carefully, too. Because we figure 
out it pays us. 

“[’ve always had a good little band for Saturday 
nights and I hired ’em to play Sunday after lunch, 
too, last year. It made a big hit and I thought I’d do 
better and get another band, bigger and more classy, 
to please ’em. But there was where I made my mis- 
take: I didn’t please ’em at all. Do you know why?” 

“Why, no, I don’t,” Bill answered slowly. What 
could the man be getting at? Did he suppose the 
Stockholm Quartet played for dancing? 

“Because,” Mr. Hecht answered, laughing shortly, 
“my new band was too good for ’em! That’s why. 
What do you know about that, eh? The young ones 
complained they didn’t get enough jazz—they wanted 
cowbells and trap-drums and horns and bells; and the 
old ones got tired of their pieces and said the reper- 
toire wasn’t large enough. 

“But I saw how they liked the music. They ate it 
up. And people came in for dinner that never came 
for the dinner, just to hear ’em. It got about. 

“So I figured it all out and I figured it pretty close, 
too. There was no good taking away their concerts, 
they’d got used to ’em and they’d kick. And I couldn’t 
cut out the dancing, because you know yourself that 
won’t go, nowadays. But I said to myself, ‘Lou,’ I said, 
‘chere’s two different propositions, There’s two differ- 
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ent kinds of music, that’s clear, and one is coons and 
one isn’t, Don’t try to mix ’em—it can’t be done. Well, 
don’t mix ’em—provide both!’ 

“Then I asked who was the best man to apply to 
and somebody told me Adolph Bernstein. I told him 
what I wanted. He said I’d made a mistake, that he 
didn’t furnish hotel orchestras. I said, ‘Mr. Bern- 
stein, I don’t want a hotel orchestra. I want some high- 

class musicians. Haven’t you any in mind that would 

like to be in your class, maybe, but aren’t there yet? 
Or that aren’t as busy as they’d like, perhaps, and 
could put up with a steady job for the summer? What 
do they do, anyhow, when the concert season’s over? 
We’ve got some regular highbrows up at our place 
and they want the best. I don’t want any new begin- 
ners, y’ understand—I want the real thing. Don’t tell 
me there aren’t any? 

“Why! says he, ‘it’s the te truth that I don’t 
know any, unless by any chance the Stockholm Quartet 
should care to consider it. I don’t know that they would, 
at all. But if you’d like to talk to them, get young 
Stickney.’ 

“Thank you very much,’ says I, and that’s the lay- 
out, Mr. Stickney. I’ve got two thousand dollars and 
a ten-week season. If you split even, that’s five hun- 
dred apiece, room and board. V’ll give you a benefit 
concert in August and one night a month to give a 
concert anywhere you like. I judge from what Bern- 
stein said that you got pretty good prices—but do 
you get ’em all summer? What do you say? Got any 
use for it?” 

Will drew a long breath. 
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“Personally, I should feel inclined to accept, Mr. 
Hecht,” he said quietly, “but of course I should have 
to consult Mrs. Lund and the others.” 

“Go right to it,” Mr. Hecht replied appreciatively. 
“Take your time. I know from Bernstein that you’re 
worth waiting for, Mr. Stickney, and I know from 
others that he’s the top of the heap, in your business. 
That’s the way I do things.” 

It seemed long ago, now, that hour in Lou Hecht’s 
office. They seemed to have been living, the four of 
them, for years in the Inn. Rossi accepted the scheme 
instantly, utterly failing to realize that though the 
hours of work were relatively short, she would be, never- 
theless, completely tied down. She congratulated Will 
warmly upon his arrangements, for a week, and there- 
after sulked steadily and threatened regularly to break 
the contract. May Mottl scorned the whole idea and 
was won over only by the temptation of the Inn’s super- 
excellent golf links and the promise of plenty of time 
to write her sonata. After the first fortnight she be- 
came so contented that she frankly admitted she would 
have stayed without pay. 

Will Stickney couldn’t have told you whether he was 
happy or unhappy. He sorted and catalogued their 
music, listened to Rossi’s ragings, kept the absent- 
minded ’cellist to her engagements, and wrote regularly 
to Naomi, who was lost to him for the summer, as he 
had never but a few hours free at a time and Maine 
was far away. 

It was through him that the “request programs” 
were transmitted, to him that Hecht confided his sat- 
isfaction with the Quartet and his hopes for a wider 
venture next seyson. For they had proved an undoubted 
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success. Never had the neighboring estates patronized 
the Inn to such an extent; the Sunday evening con- 
certs were so appreciated that a special dinner, the 
“concert special,” was organized in honor of the motor- 
ists who ran out, many of them, from the city, for that 
night; the annex was crowded. Only Rossi was brooding 
and discontented; they had real difficulty in holding 
her. Frankly urged by Hecht to let her go and provide 
themselves with another first violin, or, better yet, give 
the position to Will and supply a new second, they 
smiled uneasily but shook their heads ; they would have 
been lost without her, and they knew it. Difficult and 
unreasonable, uncertain and capricious as an unbroken 
mare, Rossi was yet a born leader, “a first violin from 
the cradle.” She was the fire of their organization ; 
her colleagues, welded into one by her mastery of 
rhythm, her intuition for tempo, rose with her to 
heights they could never have reached separately. If 
Will himself was not convinced of this, the reception 
of Hecht’s suggestion by the other two ended any 
further discussion. 

May Mottl refused, point blank. 

“Wouldn’t go,” she said. “Tell him it’s all or none.” 

Why were they so sure? 

“Pm going to see Bernstein about some big bugs 
next season—regular headliners,’? Hecht confided to 
him, as they sat over their cigars in the office late at 
night. 

“We can make this place famous, Stickney, if we go 
on with this,” the manager continued. “I certainly had 
the hunch of my life when I put this thing through! 
I’d like to start right in next year with a big special 
opening that would knock ’em between the eyes—some- 
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body like Mary Falconer, for instance; she’s making a 
big hit in Chicago, to judge by the publicity. But of 
course, that wouldn’t do, I s’pose, up here: better be 
careful.” 

“Why wouldn’t it do?” Will asked idly. 

“Oh, well, Mary’s got a reputation for other things 
besides the. opera, you know! That’s all right for 
her end of it, but it wouldn’t help ours, my boy. She’s 
pretty hot stuff—you know it as well as I do—and 
they’re not good for that here.” 

“Tt don’t know it at all,” Will said coldly, with a 
quick feeling of dislike for the man, “and I doubt very 
much if you do, Mr. Hecht. Miss Falconer is a friend 
of mine and of—of my family. She’s a great artist and 
a—a kind, generous woman.” 

Lou’s cigar fell into his lap and he coughed. 

“I’m sure I’m sorry, Stickney,” he gulped. “I never 
thought . . . of course I don’t know a thing about 
the lady, personally—not a darn thing! You know how 
the papers are, and you pick up an idea without think- 
ing much how you get it. And she does have some—some 
pretty stiff parts, you know ... that picture of 
her . .. not much on, has she? ... as far as that 
goes, those artists are kind of laws unto themselves, 
y’ know—whose business is it? I hope you'll excuse 
it—somehow I always forget that you'd naturally run 
with that bunch!” 

“Qh, that’s all right, Mr. Hecht. I know you didn’t 
mean anything,” Will answered slowly, curiously di- 
vided between pleasure and chagrin at the man’s last 
words, and trying to understand himself. What was it, 
this quality of his that marked him off from his rela- 
tives, on the or hand, and from his professional friends 
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on the other? Why was he never quite at home with 
either? Even Mary patronized him slightly, as a Stick- 
ney ; even Naomi made allowances for him, as a musician 
. . . it was confusing, for he was proud of being both. 

But at whatever hour of the day, whether seated in 
correct evening clothes on the platform, gravely stroll- 
ing over the green rolling links with May Mottl, or 
pleading with their tempestuous leader in her little 
crowded room, he was forever conscious of an uncer- 
tainty of aims, a failure, somewhere, a disillusionment 
for which there was no real cause. 

What did he expect? The other three, all older than 
he, all longer before the public, all possessed of more 
thorough training, accepted easily and gratefully this 
perch for the summer—they lived from bough to bough. 
Rossi, the most gifted, had herself to blame for her 
fragmentary life; it must have been that deep in her 
heart she preferred it and discounted the lack of the 
high place that should have been hers. May, with Dutch 
patience inherited from her father, combined the 
dreamy inner life of her talented English mother: she 
was a philosopher. LeTellier, if he had ever had am- 
bitions, had long forgotten them: he earned his living 
and that was enough. But he, Will, was neither erratic, 
philosophical, nor a drudge. He loved music more than 
anything in the world, and that wonderful night at 
Adolph Bernstein’s had taught him what he could do 
with it. When could he have that night again? How 
could he put himself on the way toward it? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Naomt, wakened suddenly by the continued hooting of 
a steam siren, turned over in the wide old-fashioned 
bed, blinking and burrowing like a sleepy kitten. That 
must be the fish boat, hooting for the cook to hurry 
down the little wharf and select the dinner ; it was prob- 
ably nine o’clock or thereabouts. Mary would want 
her in an hour. She stretched lazily; waking was al- 
ways difficult for her. Trying to recall a particularly 
amusing dream, she lay comfortably watching the 
bright sun stream through the faded green blinds . . . 
the minutes drifted by. 

At last with a final luxurious yawn, she got up, pat- 
tered barefoot to the window, flung open the blinds 
and looked out across the rough scrub grass straight 
into the blue, twinkling water; a fresh, hot odor of 
bayberries under the sun met her nostrils, and the 
darker, more secret scent of fern—brakes, they called 
them. Celestine, the cook, waddled up the wharf, her 
basket on her arm. 

“Hello, Celestine—got any coffee for me?” she called 
and the Bretonne nodded good-naturedly. 

“Bien sur, ma’amezelle,” she called back. “I send up 
very quick.” 

Louise knocked, with her tray, before she had moved, 
and throwing her pink kimono, faded now and shape- 
less, over her nightgown, she sat down in front of the 
window to her coffee and rolls and deep, dewy rasp- 
berries. George Frascogni swung up the wharf, his 
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long, blue bathrobe melting into the blue of the bay 
behind him, his bath towel thrown over his head, like an 
Arab chief. Well, well, George was late, this morning! 

“Hello, George!” she hailed him. “Aren’t you hun- 
gry ied 

His white teeth flashed; he threw up his arm in the 
noble gesture of salute of an ancient Roman. 

“Can you ask?” he called in that rich, resonant 
barytone that carried every shade of tone to wherever 
he wished to place it. “Lazy little thing! Shame on 
you!” 

He might be hungry, she thought, but neither that 
nor anything else could hurry him or break his schedule. 
His orange juice would follow his swim, and his exer- 
cises would follow his orange juice: she had watched 
him go through them once, on the rickety little 
verandah roof outside his room, his supple, powerful 
figure bending and crouching in sky-blue pajamas, his 
face flushed and serious. Then Giuseppe, his valet, would 
shave him and apply what Celestine called his friction 
to scalp and neck: George had a theory as to throat 
massage and attributed his lifelong freedom from colds 
and coughs to this treatment. Then he would descend, 
immaculate in white flannels, to a breakfast of toast 
and fruit and chocolate with a little coffee in it. Often 
Mary went to swim with him, and then they breakfasted 
together, she with her autumn-leaf hair bound in two 
smooth braids around her head and her cheeks all 
russet and pink above her white, straight linen dress: 
georgeous and rather barbaric in the city, she looked 
like an athletic school girl in summer. Naomi, who was 
cold-blooded and often snuggled into a woolen wrapper 
in the morning, would look out at them, white clad and 
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glowing under their bent old apple tree, square in the 
morning sun, like two cats, and shiver in her flannel. 

To-day she was late, for the early mail, which had 
come into the village the night before, had brought her 
more letters than she often received: one from Bill, de- 
tailed and almost a diary; one from Aunt Nomy, who 
seemed to be going out to the theatre and expanding 
widely, for her, in the matter of summer sales ; one from 
Sophie, who had actually signed a contract for three 
western concerts. Would Naomi mind asking Mr. Stick- 
ney if there was any chance of her giving a recital at 
Braeview? And had Miss Falconer any evening dresses 
she was through with, perhaps? People like that never 
wore anything but a few times, and Senda could make 
them over. 

Naomi fell into a deep fit of meditation. Anything 
connected with Sophie had always a curiously stimulat- 
ing effect upon her. The Russian was like an electric 
battery: she pricked and stung one into reaction of 
some sort, whatever she said or did. 

Lost in revery, she was startled by the sharp stroke 
of struck metal; there were no bells in the house and 
Mary had hung Chinese gongs of different keys in 
various rooms. 

Naomi jumped quickly to her fee-—Mary didn’t like 
waiting, and sang even her scales to the piano. Slip- 
ping a petticoat over her nightdress, she thrust her bare 
feet into high, fur-trimmed boots, fastened the kimono 
with a garnet pin, ran a comb through her touseled 
hair and hurried down the creaking stairs. It was all 
one to Mary: she never noticed what you wore when she 
was working. 

To-day her F sharp worried and annoyed her; in- 
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variably, on reaching it, the tone turned pinched and 
hard. In vain she slipped from endless scales in F' to 
endless scales in G: the intermediate octave balked her, 
and Naomi’s ear, as delicate as her own, admitted the 
shade of difference. 

“It’s darn funny,” she agreed. “You’ve just got the 
idea, that’s all, I guess. Try it again.” 

No accompanist had ever merged herself so absolutely 
in the singer’s interests. Egotistic and almost naively 
self-centered as she was, Naomi sank her personality 
utterly in that of any performer with whom she was 
for the moment associated, and Wolff, her superior in 
training, experience, and repertoire, could never un- 
derstand why Madame Falconer really preferred the 
girl, whom he regarded as an amateur, to him. She 
hadn’t sufficient authority, he explained, and in- 
variably added that an accompanist who wasn’t able 
to act as a coach wasn’t a great accompanist, and 
couldn’t be depended upon in the end. Years of training 
with Lilli Lehmann, “the greatest singer in the world,” 
had enabled him to take his stand and he held it in 
defiance of any opera singer of to-day. He had another 
theory, too, that every woman artist should be accom- 
panied by a man, to bring out her best work: Miss 
Falconer in his opinion, more clearly than anyone, 
exemplified this theory. 

“She never makes her full climax with little Le- 
strange,” he said. 

Naomi, when this criticism filtered through to her, 
absorbed it jealously, took it into consideration and 
acted on it, with the result that Mary, dissatisfied but 
not quite clear as to the cause of dissatisfaction, began 
to omit certain songs from her programs. In vain 
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Naomi suggested them; the singer had always some 
excuse. Frascogni, appealed to, smiled and advised a 
return to her earlier method: he had quickly remarked 
the change. 

“But Wolff says I don’t make enough climax,” she 
complained. 

“He’s quite all right, so far as that goes,” George 
said quietly. “She does lose a bit, there. But you more 
than make it up to her, all through the song, you know. 
He’s better at Schumann, my dear, but you’re better 
at Falconer, on the whole. I’d let it go at that.” 

Like all people who never offer advice, but never 
fail to give advice of excellent quality, when asked 
for it, the barytone’s judgments were usually accepted 
as final, and the songs in question took their place again 
on Mary’s programs. 

Naomi had never really liked him, she often decided. 
This was not because he was not likable, for he was 
eminently so. It was not even because he would have 
without question seen her cut into little pieces, if Mary 
had expressed a wish for minced accompanist as an 
entrée, Lolo would have done as much, and she knew 
it and didn’t resent it in the least. But Lolo would have 
regretted the necessity and shown her that he regretted 
it; to Frascogni it would have been a matter of indiffer- 
ence. For all essential purposes, he ignored her. That 
this attitude was perfectly compatible with the utmost 
courtesy and even kindness, made no difference to her: 
without a personal interest, a vital bond of attraction, 
Naomi could have no relations with men or women. 
When this did not exist she called the resulting senti- 
ment “dislike,”¢and her world was thus divided into two 
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camps. There could be no doubt into which division 
Frascogni fell. 

Once she had spoken to Mary of his “sneering way” 
and the singer had laughed and pinched her ear under 
its wavy, dark thatch. 

“You want him to fall in love with you—is that it?” 
she had asked teasingly, and Naomi had not even 
flushed. 

“What rot,” she had answered indifferently. “I don’t 
want any such thing!” 

And nothing could have been more true. 

“I only mean that Lolo doesn’t—” 

“But Lolo is in love with you!” 

“Why, Mary! The idea !” 

“Not at all. He fell in love with you the first time 
he met you. People either do, with you, or they don’t, 
my child. That’s all.” 

Naomi pondered this for some time. Could Mary be 
right? Did people? There was Dolly Bernstein, for in- 
stance: he had certainly liked her from the start— 
and look what he had done for her, since! She could 
not fail to recognize that his kindness to Bill had been 
on her account. How many young violinists he must 
know! Look at Mary Stickney: was she to think that 
Mary would have identified herself so warmly with 
anybody Bill had married? For that matter, look at 
Bill: he had been brusque and stand-offish at the very 
first, true, but all the same he had been interested, 
even so. 

And yet, Sophie, whom Dolly Bernstein decidedly 
hadn’t taken to, hadn’t been put off by this. She had 
played her very best for him and intended to get him 
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yet: she said so, But then, Sophie was different. Naomi 
admitted frankly that she didn’t understand people 
very well: they were always surprising her. Lolo, now, 
seemed to understand everybody in the world. 

“But what did you expect, dear child?” he was 
always saying. It would be difficult to deceive Lolo, 
ever. 

Did George deceive him? Did they, perhaps, deceive 
each other? She could never believe that they really 
liked each other, those two, though she had never caught 
them in the faintest degree of proof of this. Not only 
were they invariably courteous when together, they 
were friendly and companionable. Their differences and 
discussions were those of two men of the world, ex- 
perienced and keen-minded, who looked at things, some- 
times, from varying points of view, that was all. They 
were Mary’s oldest and best friends: it would be hard 
to tell on which one of them she leaned the most. If 
she seemed more affectionate with Lolo, more teasing 
and playful with George, their different ages accounted 
for that. For Lolo’s judgment she had the deepest re- 
spect, but Frascogni’s criticisms seemed to cut her more 
profoundly; Naomi had often noticed this. 

To-day Mary was in a very industrious mood. Naomi 
never showed, or for that matter, felt fatigue under 
this; patiently she sounded note after note, some in- 
stinct teaching her when the singer would be grateful 
for support or when she might to advantage embroider 
a little accompaniment on the monotonous tones and 
half-tones. Mary, at work, never talked, she seemed to 
be occupied with listening to herself. From time to time 
she moved to the wall of the room, and standing a foot 
away from it, sang into it. An eccentric American from 
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whom she had once taken a few lessons was responsible 
for the theory that only in this way could a singer hear 
the voice as it actually sounded; and though Frascogni 
ridiculed this, she clung to it and was now directing a 
series of long vowel sounds at the wall paper. 

Frascogni, standing amused in the doorway, watched 
them for a moment. Mary had loosened her blouse, al- 
ready open, at the top, and her beautiful throat and 
neck were bare to the cleft between her firm, curved 
breasts. Her face, flushed with the exercise, was set and 
serious; she rose unconsciously to the balls of her fect 
with a regular rhythm; her hands rested easily on her 
hips. She saw nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing but 
her success or failure in these mechanics of her art. 
Naomi’s garnet pin had slipped and the kimono dragged 
untidily from one bare shoulder. Her hair fell to one 
side and one of the worn velvet boots, lost or kicked off, 
lay at some distance from the piano, her small bare foot 
dangled under her: Mary wanted no pedal in her exer- 
cises. 

Frascogni knocked gently at the door-post, and the 
singer turned her head impatiently. 

“Well,” she asked briefly, “what is it?” 

He advanced into the room, a faint ironic smile part- 
ing his lips, a little narrow and very firm, under the 
small mustache. 

“Nothing could make me disturb you, mesdames, you 
know that,” he began ceremoniously, “especially such a 
delightful concert to the side of the house! But I was 
sure you would want to see this,”? and he extended a 
telegram. 

“Here—give it to me,” Mary demanded and taking 
it, she opened it quickly. Her eyes were still focused 
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upon the unconscious wall paper; she might have been 
talking to a stranger. 

“Lolo’s arriving for luncheon,’ Mary announced. 
abruptly. “Could you go and meet him, George?” 

“With pleasure,” he replied promptly. “How very 
jolly! Would you—would you care to come with me, 
Noémi—just as you are, bien entendu?” 

Naomi jumped from the piano stool. 

“Gosh! she said, “I’m not dressed—I forgot! Mary, 
Ill have to go now, if Lolo’s coming!” 

“Run along, we’ve done enough, anyway,” Mary said 
good-naturedly. Buttoning her blouse, she smoothed 
her hair with strong, sure hands, and slipping to the 
piano stool she struck a few simple chords. 

“Listen to this, will you, George,” she said. “It was: 
so many years ago that I studied it with Madame that 
I’m really afraid of it. She said if one couldn’t do it 
to perfection, one couldn’t sing Marcvuerirr, and 
shouldn’t try to. She said nobody should realize that 
you were singing, at all—just thinking. But if there 
was one person in the house who didn’t hear every syl- 
lable, you might as well go out and hang yourself!” 

“J agree with her, there,” said Frascogni. “Go 
ahead.” 

The mournful little ballad of the mysterious King of 
Thule penetrated the room. The singer struck the piano 
just often enough to support the steady, quiet calm 
of her voice; her touch was perfectly sure, though light. 
More and more inward grew the tones, a concentrated 
dreamy recitative, each word finished and amazingly 
distinct. 


“Et doucce-ment ren-dit la vi-e-e .. « 
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It hummed and vibrated through the room; the other 
two stood motionless, listening, Frasccgni in the easy 
unconscious pose of a man who has not for years as- 
sumed an awkward attitude; Naomi leaning against 
the door, one hand grasping the sliding kimono. Down 
the hall Louise paused, dustcloth in hand, her hot, 
narrow eyes closed with pleasure; Celestine advanced 
to the kitchen door, a cabbage clasped to her broad 
bosom, and swayed her head to the rhythm; Giuseppe, 
his arm full of newly creased white trousers, beat time 
with a delighted hand. 

“Very nice,” said Frascogni, applauding lightly. 
“Very nice indeed—quel chic, eh, Noémi?” 

“Lovely,” she agreed soberly. “I don’t see why she 
hasn’t sung Marcuerire before.” 

“Oh, that’s very simple,” he answered, smiling and 
applauding again, as Mary turned her head and met 
his eyes; “too simple. Your dear public, you know, 
has its own ideas about Mary—and every other artist. 
Look at poor Calvé: she told me once that the next 
time she had to sing CarMeEN in the Metropolitan she 
intended to spit into the audience! Not very pretty, eh? 
But that is what she said. I have never seen a Mar- 
cGuERITE I liked so well. But did they ask la Calvé to re- 
peat it? No. But no. The red flower and the cigarette 
—voila Calvé! So with Mary. Tosca, Butterfly, Thais; 
Thais, Butterfly, Tosca. This Faust, of course, is just 
for advertisement. Something to talk about, to intrigue 
them. 

“* ‘Falconer?’ they will say. ‘Of course she can’t really 
sing Mareuerire—it’s not in her line—but what do you 
suppose she will do with it? Something extraordinary, 
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no doubt—perhaps it will be improper. We must cer- 
tainly hear it? Voila!” 

“T can’t sing Marcverire? Rot! I can sing any- 
thing!” said Mary flatly. 

“Have I ever denied it, chére amie? I am only tell- 
ing you what they will say in Chicago.” 

He strolled down the hall with Naomi, watching her 
quietly as she slid along the slippery, worn Chinese 
matting in her heel-less velvet boots. She was utterly 
without coquetry of dress and felt not the slightest 
embarrassment, pattering beside him in her untidy 
wrapper. 

“When will Lolo get here?” she asked, pausing at the 
stair. 

“J think not for an hour,” he said. “You will have 
plenty of time to make yourself beautiful, Madame.” 

“Nonsense,” she answered shortly. “I can dress in ten 
minutes if I have to.” 

“Ah, you are young,” he said, and his faint, ironic 
smile swept her; she wriggled impatiently under it and 
twitched the kimono into place. George always made her 
feel like a fool. 

“But seriously, Noémi, he is lucky, our good Lolo: 
I have never seen you so alarmed at being caught en 
déshabille. He would be flattered, if he knew.” 

“Pooh!” she cried. “Lolo flattered! Not much. He 
likes people for what they are!” 

“And I do not? You are droll, my dear. But I have 
observed that you have discovered that he likes a wo- 
man to look her best and that you try to please him. 
Therefore I say he is lucky.” 

“But Lolo’s fond of me.” 

“And I am not?” he repeated. “Is that what you 
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mean? And so you only care to look your best for peo- 
ple who are fond of you?” 

“Doesn’t everybody?” she asked innocently, “Why 
should you care, if they don’t care?” 

He laughed, a natural hearty laugh of honest amuse- 
ment, 

“Well, it’s a principle, I dare say, like any other,” 
he said, “and very like you, Noémi, now that I think 
of it. I wonder if you will always hold it?” 

She stood above him, one hand twisted about the ugly 
walnut newel post, like a child. 

“But you don’t like me, do you, all the same?” she 
shot at him suddenly, looking straight into his eyes 
with a sort of appealing defiance. He returned the 
look frankly. 

“Did you ever try to make me?” he asked. 

“Gosh, no!’ she said abrupily. 

“Ah!” he murmured and smiling, left her, She climbed 
the stairs slowly, frowning, but reached the top with an 
honest little chuckle. Before she could find one dress in 
any condition to front Lolo’s quick glance, Louise had 
to be called to help her, and his voice was echoing 
through the house before she was ready to go down to 
meet him. 

“And here we are! And the smart little trousseau is 
still holding out, I see,” he cried. 

There was much sorrow at the short stay his kit bag 
promised ; he came when he could, he explained, and left 
when he must. They must talk very fast and leave 
nothing amusing undone. He and Mary went off fora 
long afternoon swim; and Naomi wandered idly about 
the house. She would have liked well enough to swim 
with them, but she knew they preferred to be alone with 
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each other, though they urged her politely to come 
along. They had begun on the porch a discussion of 
great interest, evidently, to Mary: her voice had that 
peculiar deep note in it that always meant justification 
for some pet project and Lolo’s quick, decisive vetoes 
rattled out like shrapnel. 

“No, no, ma belle—jamais de la vie! Voyons, my dear 
girl, voyons! Of course that’s the way you feel now, but 
—quelle idée! We can’t allow it, really. Not yet, any- 
way. It’s magnificent, of course, and just like you, but 

. oh, no! Pazienza!” 

They moved away, arguing, and Naomi lit a ciga- 
rette and perched on the porch-rail, watching them. 

“What are they rowing about?” she asked abruptly, 
as Frascogni, newspaper in hand, stretched himself in 
a swinging Gloucester hammock near her. 

“{ don’t know,” he answered, “but it wouldn’t be diffi- 
cult to guess. Haven’t you any idea?” 

“Me? No,” she said. “Doesn’t he want her to sing 
MarcuERITE?” 

“Brant? For heaven’s sake, why shouldn’t he? Good 
Lord, it’s nothing to do with that. As a matter of fact, 
I’m not at all sure she will sing Marcvuerire, myself.” 

“What! Why, what will she sing, then? What do you 
mean?” 

“The question is, will she sing anything?” he said 
slowly. “Don’t you see she’s mad to get over to Europe, 
child?” 

“Europe?” she repeated, staring, “but what will she 
do in Europe, George? I don’t understand—she’s an 
American, isn’t she?” 

“She has lived a great deal in France,” he said 
quietly. “That has the same effect on everyone.” 
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“Why, but she won’t even hear it talked about! She 
won’t see the papers! You’re crazy, George!” 

“Am I? Wait and see,” he answered. “J don’t think, 
myself, anybody can keep her here over the winter. 
No one could keep me, I know that.” 

“Really? Are you really going, then?” 

“Really going, then,” he repeated with an odd little 
smile. “I should rather say so! I should have, long 
before, but for a promise I made—a foolish little 
promise, but I am superstitious, you see, N oémi, and no 
good would come to me if I broke it.” 

“Did you promise her—Mary ?” she asked timidly. 

She had never felt so near to him, so much his equal. 
He was talking to her as to an old friend; there was 
no irony in him, no scarcely concealed amusement at her 
youth and inexperience. 

“Mary? Good Lord, no! I have an old aunt in Eng- 
land who has been like a mother to me for so many years 
that I can’t remember. She knew, of course, how I would 
feel—she writes to me every week: you know how Eng- 
lishwomen write letters? Extraordinary !—and in a fit 
of softness I promised her I wouldn’t go in for a year, 
That was November. She thought it would be all over, 
then, poor Tante! She knows, now, but she holds me to 
it, and I am afraid, myself, to break it; I have never 
broken a promise in my life, you see. That is why I 
make so few to women!” 

He laughed at her under his thick lashes and she 
smiled uncomfortably. There was something very com- 
pelling about him. . 

“All of her men are in up to their necks, of course,” 
he went on. “Two of my cousins are in the army, two 
in the navy, one in the church, and Evadne’s nursing in 
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France. She stands to lose them all, of course. She’s 
thoroughly game, but she shows the strain in her let- 
ters. Her father and two uncles were killed in the 
Indian Mutiny, and my uncle in the Boer War, and her 
favorite brother in Afghanistan, so she’s pretty well 
blooded, Tant? Emelia. But there you are.” 

Naomi shuddered. She was one of those women who 
turn deeply pale with strong emotions and now her 
eyes glowed out of white cheeks. 

“How disgusting it is—how ghastly!” she cried 
angrily. “Wouldn’t you think people would have some- 
thing better to do than kill each other! I think war is 
the worst thing in the world—don’t you?” 

“J’m afraid not,” he answered promptly. 

“You see, chére et belle M adame,” and he studied her 
passionate white face with pleasure, “I have been 
brought up to regard several things as far worse than 
war: cowardice, for example—and dishonor.” 

“But you believe in religion, don’t you 2” she asked, 
looking shyly away from him. “Don’t you believe the 
Bible—and all that?” 

He laughed shortly. 

“ ‘All that? is rather vague, isn’t it?” he said. “I 
am a Catholic, you know, and I have never studied that 
remarkable book very deeply, I admit. If I thought that 
it forbade a man or a nation to defend its honor, I 
should feel still less interested in it!” 

He rose with easy swiftness in one supple movement 
and stood beside her. 

“When I go,” he said, and his voice was serious and 
sweet, “I do not want to leave any enemies behind me— 
certainly no women. Because, you see, I may be gone 

. a long time. One likes to feel kind thoughts be- 


hind one. So .. . we are friends, are we not, p’tite 
Noémi?2”’ 

He held out his hand and she put her own into it 
Instantly. 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” she breathed. 

His hand was warm and very full of life. He laid the 
other above hers and she had a curious sensation of be- 
ing held, her whole body, between those two strong, 
warm hands. 

“Entendu!” he said, pressed her fingers lightly and 
released her. 

“Shall we have a little music?” he added, “I feel in 
the mood, to-day, for some reason or other. Would you 
care to play for me?” 

“I'd love to,”’ she answered, and followed him into the 
music room, but her knees were weak, suddenly, and a 
desperate fright shook her. She had never accompanied 
him. 

Such a strong desire possessed her to run away, to 
make an excuse, to avoid the next moment in any 
fashion, at any cost, that she could hardly force her- 
self to the piano bench. Her hands were cold and stiff, 
her eyes were misted. If she should bungle, disappoint 
him, fail! She could not master this sickening, self- 
conscious terror: she had not felt it like this since the 
day she first played in public at the Conservatory, and 
then she had nearly fainted. 

“What shall we try?” he asked and she bit her lips 
to keep back the name of something she knew well. But 
pride checked her. 

“Whatever you say,” she answered and set her teeth. 

“Oh, well, let us be gay, shall we?” and he put an 
opened song on her music rack. She sighed, happily, 
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caught her breath, which seemed to have sucked back 
into her lungs and ceased there, and struck the opening 
notes. 

“Chantez, chantez, ma belle!’ he sang gayly, and she 
caught him up, as with a skipping-rope, and they flew 
on together. A delicious excitement swept her along ; 
she had never so thoroughly enjoyed her part in music 
making. Mary sang for two reasons: either to enchant 
her public or to perfect her art. Naomi delighted to 
help her in either of these exercises, but George sang— 
or so it seemed—to amuse himself, because he loved to, 
and to help in this was to join in a happy, exquisite 
game whose. only charming rule was to anticipate one’s 
playmate in creating beauty. 

After a second and a third song, another difference 
between these two became apparent to her. Faithful to 
the precepts of her great teacher, Mary never prac- 
ticed with the half voice. Whatever the size of the room, 
Naomi was accustomed to the same powerful column of 
tone. But George, fitting his voice, with exquisite skill, 
to the limits of the comfortable “parlor,” gave the ef- 
fect of singing to her. One of the few artists capable of 
filling the vast New York opera house, with no strain- 
ing of the voice, he seemed to know to a hair’s breadth 
just what degree of resonance the room required, and 
even while accompanying him she received the curious 
impression of sitting in front of him, listening. It was 
as if he were trying to please her, to speak the words 
into her ear, to bring her into the song’s mood with 
him, and when Mary and Lolo returned and stood in 
the hall to listen, they never heard them. 

“Bravo! Bravo! Mais quel artiste, ce Georges-la!”’ 
Lolo cried. ' 
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“Trees, where you walk, shall crowd into a shade seated 


Naomi would never hear that song again without a 
little thrill of tenderness. For as the beautiful chiseled 
words rolled out, each one so purely voweled, each 
phrase so perfectly weighted, the feeling grew in her, 
never to fade utterly, in spite of all that was to happen, 
that she had, in this man, a friend. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


To Will Stickney the return from Braeview to the ugly, 
comfortable old house on the side street was a real 
homecoming. Their big, dim, double bedroom, relatively 
quiet, for New York, represented the delicious privacy 
he had never felt in the great public hotel; Aunt Nomy’s 
simple, home-cooked meals suited him better than the 
monotonous table d’héte in the Inn; he had money in his 
pocket and a promise of work for the winter, which, 
while not important in itself, might easily lead to other 
things and would at least tide him over till the summer, 
when Hecht would have a new contract ready for him, 
calling for larger pay and greater authority. 

Naomi had reached New York before he could get 
away for good, and his first hasty visit—he had only 
the Saturday night and the Sunday morning to stay 
with her—had been unfortunate. To begin with, she was 
not well: the change of air, to which she was par- 
ticularly sensitive, had given her one of the severe 
head-colds that were her only physical weakness, and 
inability to breathe, taste, or smell clearly had acted 
disastrously upon her nerves, already irritated by 
Mary’s sudden decision to send her home and undergo 
two weeks’ intensive coaching with Wolff. Naomi had 
never resented this before, but at this time she did, and 
Naomi resentful was Naomi sulky. Will had never as- 
sociated intimately with any woman whose state of 
mind and body rendered her utterly careless of his 


feelings, wishes, and opinions. He had never supposed 
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that grown persons could act ina manner so entirely 
neglectful of good breeding and _ self-control; and 
though he had a quick sympathy for her cold, which 
showed plainly in her dull eyes, yellowish pallor and 
roughened voice, he was deeply hurt and disappointed 
at the apparent complete loss of affection which this 
condition brought about in her. That she had no pas- 
sion to bring to this meeting, to which he had hurried 
with the eagerness and longing of many lonely weeks, 
he could make allowances for, after the first shock of 
disappointment was over; women were more delicate 
than men, of course, and he was prepared to learn the 
lesson of his sex. But why couldn’t she be kind? Hadn’t 
she missed him, wanted him, too? 

“Oh, hello, Bill,” she had greeted him casually. “I 
thought you weren’t through with that job, yet? What 
do you think about Mary shipping me off like that? I 
think it was a rotten thing to do... even George 
thought I might have stayed.” 

He kissed her hungrily, pushing against her pettish 
resistance. — 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, Naomi darling? Never 
mind all that,”? he murmured. “Oh, it’s so wonderful 
to have you again!” 

“But I do mind it,” she insisted angrily. “I mind it a 
good deal, I can teil you! Why, even George thought—” 

This harping on Frascogni’s opinion vexed him, and 
with his arm still obstinately pressing her close, he 
answered argumentatively, “I can’t see that what 
George thought about it makes much difference. After 
all, Miss Falconer—” 

“Oh, can’t you?” she interrupted, staring at him 
coldly. “Well, I don’t agree with you, as it happens. 
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George Frascogni knows more about music in a minute 
than Mary knows in a year! Why, she admits it, her- 
self!” 

“Well, don’t let’s argue about it,” he said hastily. 
“J don’t care whether he does or not!” 

“You'd care if you had to live with them, the way I 
do,” she returned obstinately. “Mary’s not so easy.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” he cried irritably. “What is 
the matter with you, Naomi? Don’t you care anything 
about me, at all?” 

“Of course I do,” she said shortly, ‘but you do 
argue so, all the time—” 

He gave an odd, choked little laugh. 

“J won’t argue,” he said, and drew her close. ‘Kiss 
me!” 

But it was not the night he had waited for, so long. 

In the morning she slept heavily, her breath labored, 
her forehead drawn into a faint frown; he dared not 
risk forcing her to wake. Aunt Nomy gave him his 
breakfast, agreed sympathetically that it was better for 
Naomi to sleep, if she could, and listened with interest 
to his account of life in a large summer hotel. It oc- 
curred to him that she was more talkative than when he 
left, less guarded in her opinions, And surely she looked 
a little different somehow . .. or was it that he had 
never seen her in thin, summery clothes? September 
had been very hot, and even now, in the house, she wore 
a fresh gingham dress, a red and white check, that 
brought out her dark flashing eyes and her clear brown 
skin: how much she looked like Naomi! She was deeply 
interested in a Red Cross center where she went every 
day, now, to roll bandages, and her discussion of the 
European situation surprised him. 
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At ten o’clock Naomi was still’sleeping, and kissing 
her softly he went away, a sense of injustice and de- 
pression tugging at his heart. He wrote her a long letter 
on the train, explaining as carefully and fairly as he 
could his disappointment and his claim on her kindness, 
at least, in default of a return of his own hungry long- 
ing: but the very clearness and logical restraint of his 
letter made it colder and more schoolmasterish than he 
realized and he should not have been surprised that 
Naomi did not answer it at all. 

So it turned out that on his return for the winter, 
although he longed passionately for the warm and thrill- 
ing reconciliation which he pictured at the end of an 
inevitably stormy explanation, he was taken aback and 
unreasonably vexed at the utter absence of any such 
scene, Naomi was in the best of good temper, glad to 
see him, busy and excited with her new work, which she 
explained eagerly to him as soon as he entered the little 
sitting-room. 

“Hello, old Bill!’ she cried, and threw her arms about 
his neck and, as he kissed her stiffly, she burst into her 
news: to Naomi, the events and interests of her life 
completely blotted out anything that might have oc- 
curred to the world at large. 

As often happens on this planet, what had appeared 
to be a misfortune in the beginning had turned out to 
be a real advantage; Wolff, detained by Mary beyond 
her original request, had asked Naomi to take on some 
of his clients temporarily and she had now ten hours a 
week engaged, exclusive of Mary’s presumable future 
demands. She was well paid for the work: the coach gave 
her five dollars an hour (he himself charged his patrons 
ten) and one of them, a candidate for opera, had de- 
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cided to retain Naomi for alternate periods of prac- 
tice, even after his return. It was with a slight, un- 
comfortable sense of anti-climax that Will unfolded his 
own budget at last. Utterly unexpectedly and largely, 
he was sure, as a result of his successful summer season, 
Professor Ridgway had offered him an assistant in- 
structorship at the Conservatory in Boston. The situa- 
tion was rapidly adjusting itself to the strong sym- 
pathy with the Allied Forces which now completely 
characterized the eastern seaboard: Germans vanished 
from the salary list overnight, it seemed; Americans 
were in demand. The honorarium, as Dean Ridgway 
put it, was not a high one, but then, what college could 
offer large sums to its teachers? The position, he was 
sure, was well fitted to the young man’s family tradi- 
tions, and Mary and Aunt Hattie had already expressed 
their delight. 

To his surprise and disappointment, Naomi was not 
even taken unaware by this news. 

“Oh, yes, I heard about that,” she said casually. 
“I suppose you’ll have to take it, won’t you? It’s a 
shame, in a way—Dolly Bernstein says that teaching 
kills anyone’s touch. But there’s no good thinking about 
getting abroad, now—we can’t make any plans.” 

“You heard about it?” he repeated, displeased. 
**May I ask where?” 

“Oh, Sophie told me,” she answered. “She’s been play- 
ing in a Bach festival somewhere in Pennsylvania and 
Dr. Ridgway was there. She did a group of preludes, 
and a two-piano arrangement with Gabrilowitz—wasn’t 
that great? He said, ‘If you continue like this, Made- 
moiselle, we shall have to take care of ourselves!’ ” 

“She seems to be doing very well,” Will answered 
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stiffly. Of course he had felt in two minds about the 
Boston engagement, himself: it was not his future, and 
it seemed to push his career farther and farther away. 
But there was a certain reward in it and a dignity 
which his hereditary habit of mind instinctively ap- 
proved: unquestionably, he preferred its implications 
to those of an orchestra in a hotel, no matter how highly 
his quartet might be rated there. Mary’s warm congrat- 
ulations and the solid satisfaction of a steady, fairly 
paid job had more than swung the balance in its favor, 
and the bitter practical experience of a freelance 
musician at a loose end, though it had been brief, had 
left its mark on him: he couldn’t stand that indefinitely, 
for any career. 

Couldn’t Naomi see it? Didn’t she realize that their 
future depended on him, now that they couldn’t count 
on Wolff’s emergencies and Madame Falconer’s ca- 
prices? Of course she was being well paid, at present, 
for very little of her time, but how long would it last? 
It was amazing, if a little pathetic, to observe her 
childish satisfaction with her riches; she was planning 
to buy herself a long-desired fur coat, and Aunt Nomy, 
who would surely have restrained her, once, seemed 
as enthusiastic as she, and offered to make a tour of 
the shops with her with a view to the bargain sure to 
result from a comparatively early purchase. 

He didn’t realize how he had counted on surprising 
Naomi with his news and how failure to accomplish this 
had vexed him. In general she had not shown much 
interest in the Quartet, though she had congratulated 
him far more warmly upon it than on this Conservatory 
affair. She seemed to think it more important, actually, 
and frankly regretted that the other three hadn’t been 
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certain enough of this season to enable him to go on 
with them and refuse the Dean. 

“May said they’d have fifteen concerts, anyway,” 
she suggested, “and of course you never know what 
may turn up. I’d take it, if it was me, and trust to 
luck!” 

“J don’t doubt you would,” he answered sharply, 
“but unfortunately I can’t afford to ‘trust to luck.’ 
I have to earn my living. There’s no comparison between 
the two positions, Naomi—I’m surprised you don’t see 
it 

“Well, you’ve got a good many surprises coming to 
you, then,” she remarked flippantly, “because that’s the 
way I feel about those things. Do you want to end your 
days in the Boston Conservatory?” 

Now Will emphatically did not want to, nor did he 
intend to, but her tone exasperated him and his reply 
was slightly lacking in sincerity. 

“Professor Ridgway seems to be fairly content to end 
his days there,” he said coldly... . 

“Oh, well,” she returned tolerantly, “that’s all right 
for him—he can’t really play. He’s a good head man, 
that’s all. But you don’t see Sophie doing it, do your” 

This was too much. 

“Sophie?” he repeated scornfully. “Really, Naomi, 
you don’t seriously mean to compare a man like Dean 
Ridgway, a cultivated, learned musician—a gentleman 
—with a little Jew like that?” 

He was ashamed of the thing he had said, instantly, 
and would have liked to recall it. 

Naomi gave him a strange, slow look and he felt un- 
comfortably inexperienced and crude. 
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“Well, if that’s the way you look at it, Bill, I guess 
there’s not much use discussing it,” she said. “But as 
far as being serious goes, I’d rather be Sophie Kletsch 
any day of the week than Ed Ridgway—and you can 
bet he would, too!” 

“That’s simply idiotic,” he replied coldly, and she 
only laughed and appeared to close the subject. There 
was no doubt that she was perfectly sincere in her 
opinion, and in spite of himself he could not help 
worrying over the thing: was it “simply idiotic,” after 
all? 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard Sophie, lately,” she 
added suddenly. “You know she had a fine position of- 
fered to her in California—head of the piano depart- 
ment, and time off for concerts—but she turned it down. 
George said she did exactly right. He said . . .” 

“Suppose we leave George out of it,” he interrupted. 
“I don’t care a button what he said!” 

She stared at him. : 

“Oh, all right,” she said quietly, “Just as you like.” 

“And as for Miss Kletsch being poor,” he went on, 
more calmly, “you must realize, Naomi, that it’s not 
the same thing at all. She has only herself to think of; 
she’s very young, and besides the fact that her family 
will never Jet her starve, she has no—no standards of 
any kind to keep up. It doesn’t matter how they live— 
they don’t care. Nobody knows them. You wouldn’t 
want to live that way, would you?” 

“I wouldn’t give a darn how I lived, if I had Sophie’s 
chance, to-day,” she answered instantly, “nor any other 
girl, either, in my place! And if you're talking about 
‘standards,’ let me tell you that Sophie’s piano stand- 
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ards are all right! That’s all her family care about. 
Nobody knows them, now, maybe, but everybody’s go- 
ing to know about Sophie, soon.” 

This direct and particularized refutation of all his 
statements was the more amazing because there was a 
certain amount of truth in it—he couldn’t deny it. 

“Of course I see what you mean, Naomi,” he said 
temperately, “and there’s no doubt that she has a 
great deal of talent: I’m sorry I said that about her 
being a Jew—it wasn’t called for.” 

It was hard for him to say this and he waited in- 
stinctively for some acceptance, no matter how per- 
functory and passing, of his amends. But he might as 
well have spared himself: Naomi, who never made 
apologies, never, on the other hand, expected them. 

“What I’m getting at is this,” he went on. “Sophie 
Kletsch is a single woman: she’s only herself to think 
of. If she wants to take risks, she may be justified, for 
all I know. But I haven’t got just myself to think of 
—T’ve got you. So you see, I have to be careful.” 

“Qh, come off!” she answered—rudely but not at all 
ill-naturedly—“I don’t see, at all, Bill, and you needn’t 
take me as an excuse, thank you! Aren’t I making as 
much money as you are to-day—and for less work, too? 
Don’t pretend you’d rather go with the Quartet than 
stay with Ridgway, except on my account, for you 
wouldn’t any such thing! I’ve told you already I’d do 
it in your place, and I meant it. Don’t you bother about 
me—I’m all right.” 

‘Wait a minute,” he said quietly. “Are you? While 
you stay here, yes, but when we go to Boston, is it 
very likely you'll find anybody like this de Silva woman 
—at least, immediately?” 
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““When we go to Boston’2” she repeated, staring 
at him in honest bewilderment. “Why, what do you 
mean by that, Bill? You haven’t got any idea that I’m 
coming to Boston, too?” 

Now it was his turn to stare. 

“You mean you won’t?” he said, very low. 

“Won’t?” she echoed, “I mean I can’t! Why, Bill, 
what’s the matter with you, anyway? First you talk 
about taking care, and being certain, and all that, 
and then you act as if we could afford to cut our income 
in two! Do you really think I can afford to give up 
fifty dollars a week? Just to come and live with you for 
this winter? Honestly, I think you’re crazy!” 

So strong was her conviction, so single-minded she 
stood there before him, that for the moment he wavered, 
himself. It did sound rather selfish and impractical, put 
that way. How strange that he had never thought of 
it in that light! 

“Why, of course, for a few weeks, till Wolff comes 
back—that’s different,” he agreed, “You know I don’t 
want you to lose on my account, Naomi! Only I don’t 
like to think that you’re planning to always . . .” 

“Oh, ‘always’! she interrupted, laughing and rub- 
bing her cheek suddenly against his with the gesture 
he loved, “who said anything about ‘always’? Solemn 
old Bill! While it lasts, is all I mean. We’ve got to go 
while the going is good, that’s all, haven’t we? When 
we’re rich and famous we can live where we please!” 

“Rich and famous!” he mocked, but the easy 
phrase heartened him, and he made his preparations 
for Boston on a temporary basis that would have as- 
tounded him a few days before. Their quarrel ended, 
as so often, in an interval of warm young love; he had 
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enjoyed this too infrequently, of late, to be critical of 
her caution and the lack of whole-hearted response that 
had made their honeymoon a mutual appeasement. 

Even Aunt Nomy’s attitude toward his request for 
advice as to a small apartment in the neighborhood of 
the Conservatory did not surprise and annoy him as 
it would have done earlier, 

“Why don’t you just board for a while, till you see 
where you are?” she suggested, in that practical tone 
of hers that carried such conviction. “Board’s cheaper 
in Boston than here; you’d be saving money—and 
trouble. You could save enough to come back for Sun- 
‘days, I think, on the night boat. The room’s here, and 
what you’d eat’s nothing to worry about.” 

“Oh, do, Bill—that would be great!” Naomi cried de- 
lightedly, and so it came about that he settled himself 
in Boston very much as a boy settles himself at school, 
and with much less ceremony. As if to encourage the 
arrangement, the Dean was able to schedule his work 
so that his Saturdays were free, and from Friday to 
Monday, at very little expense, he lived “at home,” as 
he had quickly learned to call it, forgetting the shock 
of his first knowledge of the character of Aunt Nomy’s 
rooming-house. Neither Aunt Hattie, their only New 
York relative, nor the occasional cousins who “dropped 
in,” on their infrequent visits to New York, ever knew, 
as a matter of fact, then or later, the source of Aunt 
Nomy’s well-earned income. 

Mary, who always knew of their projected calls, was 
always there, and served them with an excellent Stick- 
ney tea; they would have been much surprised to learn 
that Aunt Nomy had made the tiny biscuits, the cake, 
and the sandwiches. 
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It was not that Mary was for,a moment ashamed 
of Aunt Nomy. Stickney women are well accustomed to 
support themselves, and one of the western aunts had 
for many years rented rooms to students in the college 
town where her husband had been a valued member of 
the faculty. With the money thus earned she had sent 
her son back to Harvard and she was much respected 
in the family. But a rooming-house for single gentle- 
men in New York is not quite the same thing, and 
Mary was unwilling to have Aunt Nomy judged and 
classified by this fact when her judges had no oppor- 
tunity of learning to know and appreciate her for 
herself. For that matter, though a fairly constant 
guest of the house, she had never so much as seen one 
of the “single gentlemen” until very lately, when a 
certain quiet, elderly Mr. Parr had appeared at Aunt 
Nomy’s tea-table (which was, when alone, her supper- 
table, as well). 

One of the very first patrons of the house—suggested, 
indeed, by Mr. Voss, its legal possessor, he had thus 
enjoyed Aunt Nomy’s acquaintance for some few years, 
and on the occasion of a slight attack of grippe, which 
hardly required a professional nurse, she and Florrie 
had looked after him, between them, and earned, it ap- 
peared, his undying gratitude. 

It was he who had so cheerfully relinquished his room 
to the young couple, and during the summer, when 
Aunt Nomy was left alone, he had formed the habit of 
dropping in with his monthly check at tea-time, and 
making a little call. These mutual courtesies had re- 
sulted in a certain degree of friendship, and Naomi 
had informed Mary with much amusement that he had 
actually persuaded Aunt Nomy to leave the house, an 
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exodus she rarely accomplished except for her daily 
marketing, and to accompany him, one afternoon, to 
a revival of The Two Orphans, a play she had greatly 
enjoyed in her youth, in the great days of Clara 
Morris. 

Aunt Nomy’s long gingham apron was hardly seen, 
nowadays; her hands, which must be smooth for quick 
bandage work, lost their stained, roughened look; her 
second-best brown serge had to be replaced and even 
augmented, for it was not any part of her scheme of 
propriety to appear inferior to the ladies who shared 
her hours of charitable labor. Once her special local 
committee held a meeting in the parlor, even, and Mary, 
much interested, helped to serve them with the tea and 
cake that lightened their responsibilities: a visiting 
Stickney from Connecticut was deeply impressed by the 
generosity of “that nice aunt of Will’s wife, who has 
given up her whole house to Red Cross work, my dear! 
I wish I could afford to. She’s taken Will right in—so 
nice for him, he has to be away so much. We were a 
little afraid at first he might have gotten in with a 
rather Bohemian set—all those opera singers and all, 
you know—but nothing of the sort. They seem to have 
plenty of their own. So nice.” 

Naomi, struggling impatiently with a refractory 
hook and eye which had long awaited Aunt Nomy’s 
attention (she seemed to forget things, now, and even 
put them off!) found herself listening with pleasure to 
her aunt’s voice, singing softly, as she tidied her room 
for Florrie to sweep, later. Naomi felt, for some reason, 
like a little girl again, and wondered why. Suddenly 
she realized that she had often struggled with the same 
impatience in her little room in Branford over a button 
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which Aunt Nomy had insisted she should learn to at- 
tach, while downstairs her aunt and her mother had 
sung at their housework, her mother continually un- 
certain of the note, Aunt Nomy with her clear, true 
soprano that filled the little house. It was funny that 
her mother hadn’t been musical at all... but of 
course, it was her father from whom she had inherited 
her own love for it. That was why she looked so like 
him! George Lestrange . . . how Aunt Nomy did love 
him! The song she was singing now was one she had 
often been used to sing—‘Come with thy lute to the 
fountain.” Henry Ballou used to like that song and 
often asked her to sing it. 

That was funny, too—it had been Aunt Nomy Henry 
Ballou was fond of, in Branford. It must have been, or 
she wouldn’t have had such a strong impression of it, 
would she? He always called for her, choir rehearsal 
night, and always brought her home. 

And yet, it was her mother he had married, after all. 
Was it because Aunt Nomy had gone away? 

The hook and eye refused definitely to connect, and 
in despair she called to Florrie and thrust the blouse 
into her clever coffee-colored hands. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Ir was the end of November and the anniversary of 
their wedding day was very near. Will had hoped that 
they would celebrate it together in one of the small 
apartments he kept his eye on, gravely taking note of 
such times as one or another of them fell vacant or was 
leased by other tenants. How seriously he believed in 
all this it is impossible to say, but to do it helped his 
own idea of his self-respect and consistency of char- 
acter, though each succeeding month rendered it less 
and less likely that Naomi would come to Boston. 
Wolff developed a troublesome neuritis of the forearm 
and depended more and more upon her, dividing his 
fees with her and reserving himself for coaching, while 
she played. She was very busy and more even-tempered 
and contented than she had ever been, and this would 
have made their week-ends ideally happy but for the 
impish ill-luck which precipitated them into a quarrel 
on so many of his visits that not even the reconciliations 
that followed could wipe out from his mind the im- 
pression of endless and humiliating altercation. This 
was not the result of irritability and lack of self-control 
on Naomi’s part, which had stained their first year of 
married life. She was better balanced, now, and the 
necessity for politeness in Wolff’s studio, the contact 
with natures as highly strung as her own, had forced 
her to restraint. Nor was Will himself as critical and 
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Dean Ridgway depended upon him more and more, 
deputed many of his duties to him and hinted at the 
possibility of an assistant directorship in the summer 
school he was planning. With Hecht asking for his serv- 
ices at the same time, he had a comforting sense of inde- 
pendence and growing capacity. Ever since the sinking 
of the Lusitania, the Dean had been a changed man. 
Only his age prevented his enlisting in the Allied 
Armies; he constantly urged his pupils to do this and 
occupied himself in finding various positions, official and 
unofficial, for any eager young patriots—for such they 
were beginning to be called, irrespective of the strict 
neutrality still governmentally insisted upon. 

He could not fail to notice that the young man who 
left his office so eagerly and expectantly on the Friday 
arrived on the Monday almost invariably depressed and 
thoughtful, disposed to absentminded revery or a re- 
served industry obviously designed to make such revery 
impossible. To Will, these alternations of recrimina- 
tion and passionate embrace were unsettling and humil- 
iating to a degree. He yielded to the sweet, drugging 
finale of each petty quarrel because he could not help 
himself: nature and Naomi’s charm were too strong for 
him. But he grew to despise himself for it and resented 
her seduction even while he submitted to it. 

It seemed as if fate deliberately prepared a fresh 
occasion for contest on each of his arrivals: neither of 
the two expected or forced it. Some unguessed crisis, 
utterly unreasonable to one of them, perfectly natural 
to the other, waited in ambush for them and shocked 
them into conflict. And it is undeniable that in these 
conflicts Naomi always won, for the simple reason that 
to alienate her meant the greater loss to himself, For 
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Naomi did not need his love as he needed hers. Her 
emotions were more widely spread, more easily expressed 
and gratified; once roused to passion she was eager; 
but unroused, she was careless: he was handicapped by 
his very hunger for her. 

On the eve of their wedding anniversary, which oc- 
curred by good luck on a Saturday, he obtained an early 
leave and went directly from the Grand Central Sta- 
_ tion to the opera house: he had seen that Madame 

Falconer was to sing Butterfly for the Saturday 
matinée, and they could go to the restaurant close by, 
where they had gone, that first evening—Naomi liked 
restaurants, and he felt that he would, too, on that 
day. 

He burst in upon them, boyish with excitement, to 
find Naomi, bewitchingly pretty in a new frock of 
Indian red, posing before her mirror, Aunt Nomy kneel- 
ing at the hem she was adjusting. 

“Hello, old Bill! What do you think of it? (Only you 
can’t muss it!)” she cried, kissing him warmly. 

“You got it to surprise me!” he answered, thrilling 
to her touch and stroking the soft, brilliant crépe. 

“To surprise you?” 

‘““Yes—for to-morrow!” 

“Why, it’s for to-morrow, all right,” she answered, 
puzzled, “but what would I want to surprise you for, 
Bill? You’d see it anyway—and the price is the most 
surprising thing about it,” she added, with a chuckle. 
“You’d have a fit!” 

“You can wear it to Butterfly, to-morrow,” he said, 
“T’ve got the seats. After that we’ll have dinner, or 
would you rather make it lunch?” 

“Butterfly?% she repeated. “You mean the matinée? 
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Couldn’t possibly—de Silva’s recital is then: three 
o’clock. And I’m lunching with her—she wants to go 
over the program, for her words, just before.” 

“But, Naomi,” he cried, “must you—do you have 
to? I thought Saturday ... that day .. . couldn’t 
you tell her? .. .” 

“Tell her what?” she answered, laughing. “Tell de 
Silva that I can’t play for her début because you have a 
couple of seats for Butterfly? Come off! I think I see 
myself! Where’d you get them? Can’t you change them 
for to-night?” 

“J don’t know,” he said slowly. “I can see, of course. 
I bought them. If it’s Miss de Silva’s début, I see you 
couldn’t, but I thought that to-morrow .. .” 

“To-morrow?” she echoed, “‘but what possesses you, 
Bill, to have to go to-morrow? It’s hard enough to drag 
you out, God knows, most Saturdays i? 

His lips tightened and Aunt Nomy paused in her 
stitching and took the pins out of her mouth decisively. 

“J don’t see any necessity for swearing, Naomi,” 
she said. 

Naomi grinned a little consciously. 

“Oh, well, all right,” she murmured. “It just sort of 
slipped out—it doesn’t mean anything, really.” 

“It means that you hear it all the time from that 
Wolff and the Kletsches,” Aunt Nomy retorted. “You 
don’t hear Mr. Brant talk that way, I can tell you!” 

Naomi’s eyes were fixed; she was thinking. 

“Oh, Bill!” she burst out suddenly, “I see! It’s our 
wedding day, Aunt Nomy! Well, well! Of course we'll 
go somewhere—to-morrow night, shall we? Think of 
Bill remembering that!” 

“Most folks that have only been married a year do 
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remember it,”” Aunt Nomy remarked. “Can’t you stand 
still, child, for a minute?” 

“Oh, you must let me kiss Bill,” Naomi pleaded, and 
throwing her arms about him she kissed him tempestu- 
ously: he went off to change the tickets, appeased. But 
the little chill of disappointment and the surprise of 
her having forgotten the date, remained, and edged 
the scene that followed. Her careless language shocked 
him, too: it was impossible not to observe the effect of 
her association with Wolff. He found himself thinking, 
surprisingly, that Mary and Frascogni were much to be 
preferred as friends to Miss de Silva and Heinrich 
Wolff. How little Naomi seemed to miss them and how 
completely she had identified herself with the other two! 
Her nature flowed like water; the concentrated stream 
never varied but the waves were never the same. 

He was glad that a requested interview with Hecht 
prevented his attendance at Miss de Silva’s concert; 
he disliked the girl. Not extraordinarily gifted, her 
beauty and wealth had opened many doors to her, and 
with devoted parents pouring out money like water on 
her career she had been steadily advanced beyond less 
favored candidates for fame. Calvé was reported to 
have promised to coach her for Carmen. To crown the 
rest, Adolph Bernstein was supposed to be considering 
her seriously: Bernstein, who had told him that Ameri- 
cans would be a drug on the market for an indefinite 
period! The inevitable commercialism of the art he 
loved saddened and irritated him: he resented at once 
what money and leisure could accomplish and his own 
lack of them. 

And yet . . 4 that didn’t apply to everybody. Look 
at Sophie Kletschs iis at first lukewarm, was ru- 
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mored to be watching her definitely. And Mary Falconer 
had been a poor young choir-singer when he first met 
her. The clever impresario could take long chances, it 
seemed, when he judged it necessary. 

Returning from his interview cheered by the import- 
ance Hecht evidently attached to his services, and 
almost persuaded, now, that he would be better advised 
to throw in his lot with the alert manager for the sum- 
mer, since Dean Ridgway would want him in any case 
for the winter opening of the Conservatory (and at a 
slightly higher salary), he was met by Aunt Nomy with 
the news that Naomi had telephoned that he was to be 
dressed and ready for a triumphal dinner at the Ritz 
and a box at the opera, later: the concert had been a 
tremendous success and father and mother de Silva 
were marking the occasion expansively. Aunt Nomy 
herself was off to an informal committee supper to 
precede a Red Cross address by a visiting French offi- 
cer, and had a hundred sandwiches to make before the 
evening. 

Hardly waiting for his answer, she bustled away, and 
Will sat stiffly in her low chair by the window, his face 
set, his eyes brooding. A real anger at his wife rose 
like a heavy fog in his heart. So this was to be the 
anniversary day he had planned! A chattering crowd 
of excited strangers in an expensive restaurant. Had 
she literally no regard whatever for his feelings? She 
knew what he thought of Ysobel de Silva. 

Naomi burst in upon him, her cheeks glowing, her 
arms full of pink roses; their heavy scent filled the 
room. 

“Gosh, didn’t Aunt Nomy catch you?” she cried. 
“Oh, Bill, it was great! She can sing, all right, de Silva! 
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We’re asked to the dinner at the Ritz, and it has to 
be seven, on account of the opera, so hurry up.” 

“J have no intention of going to the dinner,” he said 
coldly. “You ought to know that.” 

Naomi stared at him. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she began. “Don’t you 
want to, you mean?” 

“I understood that we were going to dine together,” 
he answered. “I thought it was all arranged. Of course 
I understood about the afternoon—you couldn’t help 
that—but you certainly didn’t have to accept this invi- 
tation and, personally, I’d rather keep to the original 
plan, that’s all. You seem to think it doesn’t make any 
difference: I do.” 

He would have welcomed, actually, the storm he ex- 
pected, but it did not descend. Naomi stood opposite 
him in silence, for a moment, then she sighed and, 
shifting the heavy bunch of roses to her other arm, 
spoke to him as an exasperated but self-controlled 
mother speaks to her sulky child. 

“Honestly, Bill, I don’t know what’s got into you, 
lately,” 
and going to the opera, and first you get as sore as a 
pup because I can’t ditch the artists I’m working for, 
and then when you get a chance at a real celebration— 
Ritz, and opera, and everything, you won’t go!” 

“JT want to do as we planned,” he said obstinately. 

“As you planned, you mean,” she retorted quickly, 
“and didn’t I want to, too? Then, when Mrs. de Silva 
asked us all, what could I say? ‘No, thank you, I can’t. 
I’m going with my husband to eat in a Broadway res- 
taurant—and go to the same opera?’ What would she 
think of that, ee she asked you, too?” 


she began. “Here you’re all for a celebration 
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The very reasonableness of this pointed his anger. 
Of course, put that way, it was fair enough, but the 
fact remained that she wanted to go with them—she 
didn’t at all regret the necessity. And that he couldn’t 
forgive. 

“Of course it’s quite plain which yow prefer,” he said 
bitterly. 

“It doesn’t matter which I prefer,” she answered, 
still with that exasperating tolerance. “It’s the only 
sensible thing to do, and you know it. Mrs. de Silva 
thought we’d love it.” 

“It happens that I’d already bought tickets,” he said 
shortly. He was beaten and he knew it. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake,” she cried, laughing. “Turn 
them in, you silly old Bill! Say you’re a friend of 
Mary’s.” 

“T shall say nothing of the kind,” he said decidedly, 
but after a few moments of brooding he rose slowly, 
and began to dress. The evening was spoiled: what did 
it matter? 

All through the bright, glaring, noisy dinner he sat 
in almost complete silence. Naomi, between Wolff and 
a handsome young cousin of Mrs. de Silva’s, prattled 
and smiled and charmed her hosts. 

Suddenly above the dinner orchestra he heard her 
clear, loud voice: could it be possible? What was she 
saying? 

“You’re really celebrating for me, too,” she said, 
with a saucy glance at Mr. de Silva. “This is my wed- 
_ ding anniversary! You didn’t think of that when you 
gave this wonderful party, did you?” 

“No!” he cried, lifting his glass and smiling broadly, 
“JT certainly didn’t. You don’t look much like an old 
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married woman! Mr. Stickney, I congratulate you, sir! 
Let’s drink to this clever little girl, all of us!—To the 
happy pair! All together, now!” 

They rose, and smiling, lifted their glasses ; someone 
of the inevitable listeners in a great public dining-room 
had sent a hasty word to the orchestra, and as they 
stood, laughing and gesturing, the Mendelssohn Wed- 
ding March crashed out. The other diners laughed sym- 
pathetically and applauded; Will wished them all in 
their graves; it was only by physical force that the 
woman next him got him to his feet, at last; he bowed 
stiffly and sat down. But Naomi was in her element. 
Flashing and smiling, she nodded prettily to right and 
left; she raised her glass in a graceful sweep to her 
husband; she blew a kiss to the delighted orchestra. 
Madame de Silva, her fine dark eyes misty with excite- 
ment, unpinned a little circlet of tiny pearls from her 
bejeweled corsage and passed it to Naomi, who sat 
very near her. 

“You ought to have told me, my dear,” she said. 
“We all know what you’ve done for Ysobel—she says 
you’re wonderful. Won’t you take this as a souvenir of 
the day, with our love?” 

With an impulsive movement as unconscious as a kit- 
ten’s, Naomi jumped from her seat and kissed Madame 
de Silva warmly. 

“It’s too lovely!’ she cried. “I'll always think of 
to-night when I wear it—and of all of you!” 

A little wave of friendly interest rippled around the 
room. Will was perhaps the only person in it who 
loathed the whole scene. It seemed to him theatrical and 
vulgar: these strangers, giggling at his private con- | 
cerns, affronted him. 
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In the corner of the darkened opera box, later, under 
the spell of the sensuous Walkiire music, there grew 
slowly in him, together with his irritation and disap- 
pointment, a violent, and incomprehensible desire for 
her. Incomprehensible, because in the moment of his 
strongest disapproval he longed for her most hungrily; 
the touch of her warm shoulder, close to his chin, as he 
watched the stage, moved him almost irresistibly to 
crush her in his arms. Drunken with a more potent wine 
than de Silva’s, he kissed that soft shoulder many times 
in the friendly darkness; she thrilled at the touch of 
his lips and slipped her hand into his, For all that night, 
they were lovers again. 

It was after their next quarrel, with its humiliating 
storm of final kisses and delicious, exhausted yielding, 
that it dawned upon him that she liked these ghastly 
alternations which shocked and wounded him so. They 
did not seem to her disgusting or shameful; they edged 
her pleasure, rather, and called out her tenderness ; 
rare, now, unless preceded by them. 

By the late spring he had practically decided for 
the summer at Braeview; Hecht had promised more 
opportunities for outside concerts, and the de Silvas, 
whose offer to take Naomi with them to their country 
place on Long Island had been too advantageous to 
question, had cordially invited him to spend as much 
free time with her there as possible: they looked for- 
ward, they assured him, to many delightful concerts to- 
gether. This was not at all impracticable, and their 
matter-of-fact acceptance of the professional exigencies 
which separated the young couple influenced him more 
than he realized. 

Reaching home late in a warm spring afternoon, he 
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walked eagerly into the parlor, which had been turned 
into a miniature clothing bureau: Aunt Nomy was col- 
lecting for a final shipment in the interests of the 
American Fund for French Wounded, and piles of 
boots, underwear, and blankets, filled the chairs. Naomi 
was helping her sort these, and Mary Stickney, com- 
petent and semi-military in her new uniform—for she 
was a local officer of this organization and had very 
nearly perfected her plans to go to France in the winter 
—was checking the articles by a list. They greeted him 
with pleasure, but kept on, as was women’s custom at 
that busy time, with their task, and he sank into a 
corner of the sofa, pleasantly tired with a good week’s 
work, tolerant of their generous activities. 

Reaching idly toward a stack of printed sheets on 
the table by him, he took one and glanced at it. It was 
a program for a coming charity concert for the 
“French Fund”; Captain George Frascogni, released 
from military duties temporarily, in America on a 
Governmental Mission, would sing a group of Italian 
folk songs, accompanying himself (by special request). 
Miss Mary Falconer would render the Jewel Song 
from Faust. Miss Ysobel de Silva, recently engaged by 
the Chicago Opera Company, in a number to be an- 
nounced from the platform. Miss Naomi Lestrange, the 
well-known pianist, would appear as accompanist. 

“Well, that’s a good joke!” he said, holding out the 
program to them. “Look at that, will you?” 

Naomi took it, glanced over it hastily and handed 
it back. 

““Where’s the joke?” she asked interestedly. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Only that ‘Naomi’s name is down wrong,” he said, 
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smiling at their puzzled faces. “Had you both forgotten 
that she’s been Mrs. Stickney for some time? I suppose 
it can’t very well be changed, now, but it’s rather care- 
less, I think, in whoever read the proof.” 

“Oh,” Naomi sighed, relieved, “that’s what you 
meant! You scared me to death, Bill. That’s all right— 
I shan’t change my name for concerts. It’s much wiser 
—don’t you think so?” 

“I certainly don’t,” he answered quickly, “and I’m 
a little surprised, Naomi, that you didn’t think of dis- 
cussing it a little before you made such a decision.” 

“But I did discuss it,” she interrupted impatiently, 
“long ago. George and Wolff both agreed that—” 

“JT don’t quite see what they have to do with it,” 
he said, in the low voice that marked deep feeling in 
him. 

“Well, if Heinrich Wolff doesn’t know what’s the 
best thing for anybody in my position to do, I don’t 
know who does!’ she cried defiantly. “And certainly 
George isn’t prejudiced—what difference could it make 
to him?” 

“Exactly,” he returned sharply. “But it does make a 
difference to me, you see. You didn’t marry George.” 

This struck her as very funny and she laughed. 

“You really are the limit, Bill,” she went on. “Any- 
body’d suppose I’d invented the idea. Don’t you know 
it’s always done? Women can’t go on changing their 
names all the time—it’s bad business.” 

_ “Pm not speaking of ‘all the time.’ I’m speaking of 
your case.” 

“All right—speak of my case, then! Here’s de Silva 
talking about a western tour. Suppose she goes to 
Minneapolis? I’ve played there—they like me. What’s 
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the name Stickney to them? And Naomi Lestrange is a 
dandy name, Wolff says. He says I couldn’t invent a 
better stage name if I tried.” 

“It seems as if anybody’s opinion but mine had 
weight with you.” 

“Oh, bosh!” she cried rudely. “It’s not anybody’s 
opinion—it’s two men that know! And if you mean I 
ought to have consulted you, I don’t agree with you at 
all. In the first place, it’s my own affair. In the second 
—what good would it have done? You’d have been down 
on “it!” 

The naive exposition of her methods drew a short 
laugh from him. 

“If that’s the reason you never take advice it’s no 
wonder you make so many mistakes,” he observed. 

“Take advice?” she echoed, “but I do take advices 
You mean I don’t take yours, I suppose. Anyhow, I took 
the right advice this time—didn’t I, Mary?” 

Will drew a short breath of relief. He wasn’t to 
stand alone then; all their friends weren’t foreigners, 
thank heaven! 

Mary removed the pencil from her mouth and ap- 
peared to consider impartially. He observed that the 
severe uniform suited her; a hair net held her tumbling 
sandy locks trim, the belted jacket set well on her stocky 
figure, the stiff white collar and bow tie gave her a 
boyish look and a more youthful expression. 

“Well, of course I see what you mean, Will,” she 
said slowly. “I suppose it does seem funny to a man to 
have his wife keep her maiden name, but still, what she 
says about Minneapolis is right, you can see that. After 
all, her name is known, and the public can’t be ex- 
pected—” 
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“Qh, the public!” he burst in angrily. “What’s the 
public to me?” 

“It’s a good deal to me,” Naomi replied composedly. 
“Ask Lund what she thinks about it, why don’t you? 
I notice she’s never changed her name.” 

“She’s the last person I should ask,” he replied 
angrily. Mary had completely surprised him. 

He rose and left them, thoroughly exasperated. It 
was not that he did not see a certain amount of justice 
in Naomi’s point of view: she was not alone in it, of 
course. But to have made such a decision privately, and 
now to discuss it so casually, and worst of all to have 
depended so confidently on Mary’s backing and to have 
been so quickly justified—all this left him sore and 
affronted. She could easily have persuaded him, he 
admitted to himself, if she’d been more tactful, tried to 
win him over. But Naomi never tried to win anyone 
over. 

He brooded over this long after she had forgotten all 
about it, and when they were alone together at night, 
he determined to bring her to the admission of a 
failure, in consideration, at least, before the irresistible 
appeal of her nearness and sweetness won him. He knew 
now that persistence could always rouse her to passion, 
but he did not wish to rouse her: he wanted to be one 
with her at heart. Unfortunately for his purpose, this 
reconciliation of personality must be preceded, for 
Naomi, by the physical tenderness which softened and 
subdued her; without this fusion of her whole nature, 
she was a different being, self-absorbed and self- 
sufficient. 

In vajn he tried to lead her, through tender upbraid- 
ing, to that mood of sweet fire where each found the 
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other’s comfort; she would not or could not follow him, 
and only after a stormy and distressing struggle did 
the dawn leave them in each other’s arms, her cheek 
still wet with angry tears. He parted from her out- 
wardly reconciled, but inwardly vowed to a different 
future; he must manage this himself, he saw now. 

To insure this he was prepared to exercise all pos- 
sible self-control and avoid any cause of dissension; he 
determined to question nothing, to refrain from criti- 
cism, to take, so far as it was humanly possible, her 
point of view. Only after a series of such meetings could 
he regain the ascendancy of their honeymoon; victori- 
ous alike in their daytime contentions and the sweet 
intimacies of their nights, she was rapidly establishing 
(if she had even been without it!) the right of com- 
plete exercise of her intense individuality. He could take 
it or leave it: there she was. 


PART IV: Sforzando 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Wir a strategy that marked his advance in these 
devious courses of love, he had held off till the first of 
June his final signed contract for the summer, resolved 
to offer the Braeview engagement as an effective con- 
cession, sure to win Naomi’s favor, in the event of any 
difference of opinion. Though he could foresee no slight- 
est reason for any such difference, he could not avoid a 
nervous apprehension of each occasion of their being to- 
gether. But this time he could not imagine any issue, 
and went, all unconscious, to the most terrible of their 
conflicts, a crisis brought about by the mere accident 
of fate. 

To do justice to Naomi, it must be understood that 
the excitement with which she greeted him, the unmodi- 
fied joy with which she exploded her great news in his 
face, was not so mystifying as it appeared to him. 

“Where do you suppose I’m going to be, this sum- 
mer?” she demanded, her arms about his neck, her 
eyes sparkling into his. 

He suspected a joke, but could not imagine its prob- 
able direction or outline, so he held her close and smiled 
back at her. 

“¥ don’t know—where?” he asked idly. 

“California!” she exclaimed triumphantly and leaned 
back, laughing at him delightedly. “What do you think 


of that, old Bill?” 
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“California?” he repeated, staring at her. “How do 
you mean? Before you go to Long Island?” 

“We're not going to Long Island at all! It’s Santa 
Barbara—here’s a picture of it,” and she thrust into 
his hand a large photograph of an enormous villa built, 
apparently, of marble, rearing a palatial bulk among 
exotic palms and orange trees. 

“I don’t understand,” he said slowly. “How can you 
go there? Why should you? For how long?” 

Naomi could never resist the temptation to shock 
him into this stupefied, surly condition. Herself as 
adaptable as a bird that changes its direction in mid- 
air, she persisted in presenting him with her own 
quick conclusions, well knowing that he was, if any- 
thing, slower than the ordinary at changing plans once 
made and constitutionally averse to sudden decisions. 
She never gave up the hope of accustoming him to her 
methods and resented his obstinacy at the reversal of 
any plan, simply because he had made the plan. 

To-day he listened to her in a state of angry, incred- 
ulous bewilderment; the recital of the events of the last 
forty-eight hours, lacking the climax which she pur- 
posely held back for her crowning surprise, utterly 
failed to interest him. Mrs. de Silva, it appeared, had 
just received an urgent invitation from her mother to 
take over the charge of her household in Santa Barbara 
while she herself occupied the summer with the organi- 
zation of a school for the training of young women in 
“occupational therapy,” from which the pupils would 
be sent in groups to the various convalescent hospitals 
of Europe. Blinded, lame, and shell-shocked soldiers 
could be thus instructed, it seemed, in lucrative manual 
occupations, and the old lady had endowed the work 
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with regal generosity. Mrs. de Silva had been much 
tempted by the invitation, for she loved California, 
but thinking the scheme impracticable, on her daugh- 
ter’s account, had been about to decline it, when her 
husband, with characteristic amplitude, had suggested 
their taking Wolff and Naomi with them for the sum- 
mer, making the offer so advantageous that neither 
would be justified in refusing it, especially as Wolff’s 
physician had warmly recommended the change as 
likely to be of the greatest assistance to his arm, which 
was still seriously crippled. 

It was indeed a breath-taking opportunity, and had 
Naomi exhibited one shadow of regret, one inclination, 
however faint, to discuss it with him, he would, for 
very pride, have concurred with it, although he could 
not have pretended to share her enthusiasm. But just 
as their summer had seemed at once so practical and 
pleasant, just as he had decided to yield gracefuily 
to the amount of separation it involved and to try to 
identify himself with her friends more wholeheartedly 
than he had, hitherto—this bombshell was thrown in 
his face as airily as a nosegay. And it never seemed 
to have occurred to her that she was putting the width 
of the country between them for the summer. 

“Jsn’t it simply great?” she cried. “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful, Bill? For heaven’s sake, why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“J suppose because I have nothing to say,” he an- 
swered in a dull voice. 

Her face contracted nervously; she bit her lip to 
keep back a sharp retort. A little frightened shadow 
passed over her eyes: she realized that she had kept 
back the rest of her story too long. Now he was all 
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sulky and mulish again! And she had meant to carry 
him off his feet . . . she began again, smiling deter- 
minedly. 

“And you'll have to change your plans, too!” she 
added. 

To Will this clearly referred to the Long Island 
situation and represented sheer dictation on her part. 
It was the last straw and was too heavy on the load 
of his endurance. 

“JT think not,” he said. “My plans are not likely to 
change. I shall be with Professor Ridgway for the 
summer.” 

This reply was automatic; he wondered at it as it 
left his lips, but once out of his mouth it seemed in- 
evitable to him and he realized that he could never take 
it back. 

“Why—why, Bill!” she stammered. “I thought you’d 
decided to go with the Quartet. Hadn’t you?” 

“You heard what’ I said,” he answered stiffly. 

She threw a queer little look at him: he could have 
sworn it was a pleading look. 

“Perhaps you won’t throw them down so hard,” she 
said, persistently unconscious of the gulf that was 
every second widening between them, “when you hear 
what’s happened! The Quartet’s been asked out to San 
Francisco in August. And they had an offer from Den- 
ver and Minneapolis and Omaha, before, but they had 
to turn them all down on account of the expense. Now 
they can take them and probably others in California 
—Mrs. de Silva says you’re sure to get them, once 
you’re there. May says it’s well worth it.” 

Unfortunately this information, hitherto unknown to 
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him, rolling so glibly off her tongue, only angered him 
the more. 

“J imagine you will find the Quartet more obligated 
to their previous engagements than you realize,” he 
said. “Everybody can’t break all their promises and 
dash off to California as easily as you, Naomi.” 

“But they can, it happens,” she cried, “because 
Hecht is so anxious to have you that he’s agreed to let 
you off in the middle of August, if you’ll get him some- 
body else, and May has found a trio that she thinks 
will do very well.” 

“How do you know all this?” 

“Why—why, May was going to call you up, and I 
said to wait till you came, and I’d tell you,” she said 
slowly. “After Wolff saw his doctor we got pretty ex- 
cited about it and then when this San Francisco thing 
turned up, it seemed just perfect, and I told them to 
go right ahead and you’d sign up with Hecht in the 
morning.” 

Now this was precisely what he had intended to do, 
and had he not cut himself off from it by that decisive 
sentence of a moment ago, he would have found him- 
self with her very soon, without any concessions or 
compromises, with no quarrel at all. But her easy as- 
sumption that he would do it scratched his pride, and 
that she should have presumed to inform May Mottl 
of it was too much. 

“Unfortunately I am making other arrangements,” 
he said. With one half of his brain he regretted these 
words; with the other he applauded them. 

“But you haven’t signed up, have you?” she insisted, 
looking at him keenly, as if she suspected the truth. 
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“You could change, couldn’t you? Oh, Bill, don’t be 
pigheaded, for goodness’ sake!” 

There is no doubt that she wanted him to come. Long 
afterwards, pushing his rattling, wheezing car through 
the mud, he remembered this. There was plenty of time 
for memory. . . . But unfortunately she did not bring 
forward the one argument that would have moved him. 
Not once did she urge, or even imply, “Do this for my 
sake, because I want you there!” 

On the contrary, she reasoned with him at great 
length and with fatiguing reiteration; all her reason- 
ings were based on the professional advantages and 
general common sense of the cause she was pleading. 
And every word hardened his heart against her. 

Determinedly good-natured and impersonal, she pro- 
longed the discussion until even her enthusiasm took 
the hint of his boredom and she ceased her monologue 
abruptly. 

“Mr. Parr’s coming in to supper,” she said. “We'll 
wait till to-night, and talk it over then.” 

His chin squared; he gave her a look through half- 
closed eyes that startled and confused her. She’d wait 
for the night, would she? She thought that in her arms 
he would promise what she couldn’t bully him into 
promising in a chair a foot away from her? Well, let 
her see! 

To her surprise he yielded to the old gentleman’s (as 
he called Mr. Parr) entreaties to go with them to an 
illustrated lecture on the war. Naomi, in her delight 
at seeing George Frascogni on the platform—he was 
to sing the Marseillaise—forgot all their constraint and 
dragged him up to meet, the barytone, handsomer than 
ever in his uniform, He took them to supper, later; de- 
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tached and satiric as ever, he seemed so far removed 
from their petty quarrels that Will could hardly be- 
lieve in them, himself. Mary, he told them, was nurs- 
ing at last in the chateau of an old friend in France. 
She was frightfully busy and as happy as anyone could 
be and live in constant touch with such horrors. She 
had sent him word that she was scrubbing floors and 
clothes and soldiers impartially—the soldiers were the 
dirtiest. She hoped that everyone would send money. 
She sent her love to everybody. Lolo was in London 
but expected in America from week to week. Dolly 
Bernstein’s son was missing and the worst was feared; 
his son-in-law had lost a leg—amputated just below 
the thigh—Madame Bernstein was pitiful—a wreck. 

Will had never disliked him so little: he was “very 
much of a man,” as Stickneys say. 

He could not stay long with them, as his days were 
full and sleep was a prized luxury. But he walked 
home with them, admired the new arrangement of the 
rooms, said a few charming things to Aunt Nomy, 
who was working late over lists of shipments, and left 
them both softened and fallen under the influence of 
past days, so that they went soberly into their room, 
quite friendly, now, and disposed to meet each other 
halfway. 

Naomi began to undress herself, but paused in the 
process and, wrapped in her old pink kimono, sank on 
the sofa at the foot of the bed and began to read aloud 
to him a glowing appreciation of Miss de Silva’s last 
concert. He sat beside her quietly, shirt-sleeved and 
collarless, slipping off his shoes. 

“Come over here and J’ll read it on the bed,” she 


suggested. “You'll be more comfy, won’t you?” 
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But he held her back. 

“Let’s stay here,” he said, “we don’t sit together 
much, lately, do we?” 

“But you won’t come where you can sit by me all 
you want—this summer!” she answered, with a warm 
glance. 

If only she had used this tone before! 

They were so comfortable, so intimate, now; once 
they were together in heart it was so easy to make 
concessions . . . after all, he hadn’t signed any con- 
tract, or even promised . . . and now that she showed 
so clearly that she wanted him . . . for one swift mo- 
ment he realized for the first time what he often thought 
of afterward, when it was too late: their first meetings 
after absence were never successful. He came to her 
ready to go on where they had left off; she must always, 
as it were, make his acquaintance again, grow accus- 
tomed to him. And he had always refused to admit this, 
treating it jokingly at times, which irritated her, or re- 
fusing to notice it and pushing on to intimacies which 
affronted or bored her. Apparent victories on these 
lines cost him dearly, in the end, and in a sudden glow 
of enlightenment he perceived that now, now when 
she herself invited quiet intimacy and nestled to him, 
softened, was the time to win her—to friendship as 
well as love. And he would not love her without friend- 
ship—never again. Not if he sat on that sofa all night. 
He felt, for the first time since their honeymoon, older 
than she, capable of guiding her. And close in heart 
to her, like this, he felt that he should be able to guide 
her where they both wanted to go, in the end. Why 
shouldn’t he yield a point, any number of points—since 
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she loved him? And as a matter of practical fact, what 
would he lose, in this case? To be honest, nothing. 

“JY hate for us to be away from each other so much, 
Naomi dear,” he said softly, ‘“‘and now when we’re just 
beginning, too. Of course, I know it won’t last; later on 
we won’t be able to.” 

She pressed closer to him, answering his words by 
her gesture. 

“Why shan’t we be able to, later on? What do you 
mean?” she asked. 

“Why, when we have children, you can’t run off and 
leave them, can you?” he answered simply. They had 
never approached this subject before; he could not 
have told why he spoke as he did. 

“Oh!” she said. “That!” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“What’s got you onto that subject, Bill?” she asked. 
“Is that why you don’t want me to go to California P?? 

“Nonsense,” he said and pressed her closer, “of 
course not. Only I do think, Naomi, if we were to- 
gether all the time, we wouldn’t spend quite so much 
money. Of course it’s yours, if you earn it, and I know 
you feel as if you had plenty, just now, but if it 
shouldn’t always be that way, and I had a family on 
my mind, you couldn’t do a lot of things you do now, 
and I’m afraid you'll miss them, that’s all. If we were 
together, we’d save, we’d live differently.” 

She patted his shoulder reassuringly. 

“Solemn old Bill!” she said. “What will you find 
to worry about next? Why, Bill, I don’t cost you any- 
thing, do I? You needn’t bother about me!” 

And it was true; she didn’t. He paid Aunt Nomy only 
his share of their expenses ; it was quite understood that 
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his living in Boston made up the difference. His was 
no problem of the flighty, extravagant childwife in 
the old-fashioned novel; he was dimly beginning to un- 
derstand that the far more difficult problem of the 
self-supporting wife faced him. It is a vastly more 
delicate matter to criticize what your wife does with 
her money than to object to what she does with yours, 
and though he had for some time felt that Naomi was 
insensibly slipping into a series of expenses beyond 
their probable future budget, he was increasingly un- 
able to convince her of this. 

The past winter had quite altered her scale of living ; 
a confirmed procrastinator, she had fallen into the 
habit of jumping into taxicabs to get her to her en- 
gagements in time—because, of course, she must not 
be late. Invited to luncheon and tea by Wolff’s pupils, 
with whom she was most popular, she no longer held 
her old position as protégée of Mary Falconer or Lloyd 
Brant, but must of necessity return the courtesies, 
and she spoke casually of restaurants her husband 
would never dream of patronizing. She had become, 
like many people of her profession, an addict to the 
telegram and the long-distance telephone, and rarely 
wrote a note. 

Most inexcusable, from his point of view, was her 
cessation of any pretense of taking care of her ward- 
robe; his chance meeting with a mending woman in 
the hall had been the cause of one of their worst quar- 
rels, Aunt Nomy had slipped out of this habit in her 
behalf, during the Maine summer, and increasing war 
work had filled her time, so that when Florrie flatly 
refused it, Naomi had in self-defense engaged a sub- 
stitute. Aunt \Nomy’s changed attitude toward the 
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less influenced her niece more than either of them real- 
ized. Naomi had not only ceased to be her unique re- 
sponsibility ; she was busy, she was earning money reg- 
ularly, she was much away from home. In proportion 
as her detachment grew, Aunt Nomy’s private life ex- 
panded, and their more conventional way of living, 
coupled with the older woman’s relief from worry over 
the future, combined to give Naomi the impression 
of an easy comfort which could afford to disregard 
niggling frugalities. She had never had any conscious 
scale of living; she had never classified herself socially 
or economically; what she had, she spent, that was all. 
If she hadn’t it, she wouldn’t spend it. She was, from 
her point of view, both honest and independent and it 
was not for Will to question this. 

Naomi was not a luxurious person; she was not bit- 
ten by envy of the rich and was less affected by the 
clothes and. surroundings of the people she moved 
among than many young women in her position would 
have been. Unfortunately for her, she had no friends 
in precisely her own situation: neither the Kletsches 
nor the de Silvas could serve as models for her and 
these, with Miss Falconer’s, were the households she 
knew best. More comfortable than Sophie, less pam- 
pered than Ysobel, she indulged herself according to 
some vague, unconsidered scale of her own; if this did 
not suit her husband’s ideas, she considered, with per- 
fect simplicity, that it was no affair of his. 

“T don’t ‘bother about you,’ exactly, Naomi dear,” 
he said, his lips close to her cheek. “I’m only thinking 
about the future, a little. We shan’t go on this way 
always, you know.” 
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“Why not?” she answered, turning slightly in his 
arms. 

“Of course we have only ourselves to think of now. 
But later, when we have somebody else. . . .” 

“Oh!” she said again, with the same falling intona- 
tion. “Oh, that’s what you mean! I wouldn’t bother 
about that, Bill, if I were you.” 

“But... but... really, Naomi, you can’t talk 
that way,” he began, surprised at the lightness of her 
dismissal, “can you? That isn’t quite reasonable, is 
itr? 

“But why isn’t it reasonable?” she demanded, good- 
naturedly still, but with that practical, detached tone 
he had learned to dread, a little. 

“Nothing of that kind’s happened yet, has it?” 

“Why, no,” he answered, puzzled at something in her 
manner he could not define, “no, not yet. But we can’t 
tell about that, you know, Naomi: it may happen any 
day—probably will—and that’s why I hate to have 
us separated so much. You see, you aren’t used to plan- 
ning for—for anyone else, and we’d have to, then.” 

“Well, suppose we wait till we have to,” she said 
briefly. “I tell you, you needn’t worry.” 

Her dark head was so childish, on his shoulder, he 
felt infinitely older and more responsible. 

“[’m not worrying, you silly girl,” he said. “I’d 
hike it. Only since we never know when it may hap- 
pen—” 

“But I do know, I tell you,” she cried impatiently. 
“That’s what I’m saying! It hasn’t happened yet, has 
it? Well, it won't, that’s all. We couldn’t posse 
it would be crazy.” 
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He leaned away from her, staring at her face, lifted 
to his half eagerly, half defiantly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “You can’t possibly 
know about that.” 

“T seem to have known about it pretty well, up to 
now,” she answered quickly, “haven’t I? I’m only telling 
you, so that you won’t start this sort of thing all the 
time. How could I go to California or anywhere else, 
if I had to be having babies all the time? How could 
I keep any engagements? Or get anywhere, for that 
matter? Just as I was getting somewhere, I’d have to 
stop. I couldn’t afford it. You ought to see that, Bill.” 

He was still staring stupidly at her. 

“What do you mean, Naomi?” he said, very low. “I 
—JI don’t understand you. You don’t mean that you’ve 
done something ... that you don’t want... that 
we shan’t ever... oh, Naomi, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, ‘ever,’ ever!” she cried, exasperated. “How silly. 
Who said anything about ‘ever’? It may be very differ- 
ent, later—I don’t know. But I certainly don’t intend 
to, now. And you might as well know it.” 

He looked at her as he had never looked at her be- 
fore, a cold, appraising, level stare. He had not moved. 
his arm from her waist: it seemed frozen there: 

“Then all this time you have been—” 

“Not all the time, no”; she said hastily, “only since 
last winter.” 

Last winter! There had been a difference, then: he 
had not imagined it. 

“And how did you know—” 

“Senda Kletsch told me,” she said promptly. There 
was nothing of concealment in her, by nature; whatever 


she did, she stood by. 
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“She thought I’d be a fool to get caught that way 
before I’d had any chance; she’s gone through it her- 
self, and look at her now—in a dressmaking estab- 
lishment! She could have been a great dancer—she 
danced with Pavlova. .. .” 

So that was it: he remembered as if it were yester- 
day that day she came home from a night with the 
Kletsches. How quiet, how thoughtful she had been, 
how anxious to please him! How she had house-cleaned 
and tidied, with Mary—they had both of them noticed 
it. And those days since, when she had seemed so with- 
drawn, so worried, so moody, followed by such high 
spirits, such . . .. relief! Yes, that was it. All the while 
she had been deliberately working against a thing he 
had innocently supposed to be in the hands of fate. 
And this thing, this closest intimacy of his and hers, 
had been discussed and ordained by a woman he had 
never seen, a woman of a class and type most distaste- 
ful to him by inherited tradition and personal prefer- 
ence. Naomi had never mentioned it to him, never con- 
sulted him, only by the merest accident informed him, 
now! He might never have known ... an anger of 
which he had not dreamed himself capable burned in 
him. The girl he had married was in that moment ab- 
horrent to him: he wondered that he could ever have 
loved her. His pride, his private decencies, his simple, 
conventional morality outraged at once, he flamed into 
the Stickney rage that is more deadly, even, when it 
has cooled and set, than in its first white heat. 

“You have done a disgraceful thing, Naomi,” he 
said in a rough, choked voice. “I don’t know how you 
dared to do such a thing and keep it from me! You 
had no right—” 
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“Oh, bosh!” she cried and laughed, a shaky, hyster- 
ical little laugh, if he had been in any condition to 
observe it. 

“Now, don’t for heaven’s sake, Bill, try to talk as 
if you were my father! I don’t know who has the right, 
if I haven’t. You’re simply silly.” 

“I don’t know who your father was,” he went on 
doggedly, “but I should like to tell him what I think 
of you, to his face! And I tell you, now, that I shall 
never forgive you and never speak to you until—” 

“Oh, get away from me! Let me alone!’ she mut- 
tered impatiently, and pushed at his arm about her 
waist, 

She was a little frightened, but not much. She had 
never seen him like this and supposed that he was in- 
volved in his usual sulkiness, only exhibited to a greater 
degree than usual. His assumption of authority irri- 
tated her and she struck out childishly at the concrete 
symbol of this—his grasp of her. What was no more 
than a nervous physical reaction in her loosened his 
last restraint and he held her angrily, obstinately to 
him with an unconscious force that infuriated her, so 
that she fought and twisted against what she found to 
be a grip of iron: she could not break it. In vain she 
gasped and struggled; with set jaw and cold eyes he 
held her, careless as to whether she hurt herself or 
him, implacable as an animal, enjoying the tension for 
its own sake. 

“Let me go! I won’t stay here!’ she cried and bent 

to slip under him, but he blocked her way. 

“No, you don’t!” he heard himself muttering and 
threw himself against her: neither of them could have 
told what the contest was about, by now, nor why they 
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wrestled so determinedly. Her pink kimono fell from 
her shoulders; her soft breast strained against his 
wrist. Throwing herself from side to side, she freed 
one hand suddenly and before he could catch it she 
slapped him, with a ringing crash, straight in the face. 
He laughed, an ugly, grunting laugh, that seemed to 
him to come from someone else in the room, and swept 
out of all control, urged on by a hunger of passion 
he had not known to exist, he fought now for some- 
thing he had not dreamed of wanting, something he 
hated while he desired it, loathed while he forced it to 
be his. An obscure and revengeful thirst for her, a 
cruel need of mastery and spoilation, drove him to a 
more violent possession of her than he had ever imag- 
ined possible, and when she yielded, crying from rage 
and fright, he felt her tears against his face with a 
bitter pleasure, and strained her more closely in his 
compelling arms, 

She had long ceased to struggle; the angry words 
that had hit his face like hot blows from her mouth 
had melted into kisses, even as he scolded and stormed 
at her; they trembled in each other’s arms, but whether 
from love or rage or sheer weakness they did not know. 
He had no power of thought: shame and sorrow and 
a curious ease, born of victory, drowned his brain in 
successive waves of feeling. When he slept, exhausted, 
it was on her soft shoulder. 

He woke, alone, into bright daylight: a church clock 
somewhere near them boomed ten heavy notes. He 
stretched his stiff limbs, staring, amazed at this half- 
dressed man sprawling on a sofa. Where was he? What 
had happened? His eyes wandered slowly around the 
room; here and there and everywhere clothing lay in 
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little heaps or clung, slipping, to chairs: a pair of little 
shoes with downtrodden heels stood together in front 
of him. He sat up, still stiffly, and his hand fell upon 
the pink kimono, half on the sofa, half abandoned on 
the floor. A flood of red mounted to his eyebrows, he 
threw himself, face down, on the worn satin cushion 
and buried his shame in it, drawing his hand away from 
the touch of the soft garment as he would have snatched 
it from the touch of her flesh. It is quite true that he 
would have liked to die there. 

Where was she? What he felt for her he did not 
know, but where was she? Had she left him definitely, 
outraged by a brutality that sickened him, in memory? 
And yet ... those kisses . . . in spite of the humili- 
ating words he threw at her . . . oh, it was too hide- 
ous, too shameful. He couldn’t see her: thank God she’d 
gone! He bathed mechanically, shaved and changed his 
clothes, packed his bag, moving her litter of clothes and 
toilet articles distastefully, to find his own. Once, find- 
ing his feet tangled in the hated pink garment, he 
kicked it furiously away: at that moment it stood, 
to him, for the whole entangling, tentacled sex that 
had conquered him so cynically, in its very subjuga- 
tion. 

He forced himself to open the door and prepared to 
encounter Aunt Nomy, but no one was in the parlor 
but Florrie, and her cheerful humming indicated that 
she was alone in the house. Had she spoken to hin, 
begun to deliver any message, it is probable that he 
would have dashed out and left her, but she paid no 
attention to him and he found himself addressing her 
curtly. 

“Where is Mrs. Stickney?” he asked. 
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“Mrs. Stickney’s gone out to Miss de Silva’s,” she an- 
swered readily. “She was scared she’d be late, so she 
didn’t take but a cup o’ cawfee; she was boun’ ter be 
there by nine. Seem she forgot. You-all want yer cawfee, 
Mr. Stickney ?” ; 

“No. I have to get my train. Did she leave any mes- 
sage?” 

“Mrs. Stickney? No, sir, she didn’t leave no mes- 
sage.” 

She turned to her sweeping and he hurried out of 
the house and to the station, pushing through the gate 
and jumping on the end of the moving train. He could 
not get out of the city soon enough. Once settled in 
his chair, an unaccustomed luxury, he intended to 
plunge into his mind and find out what he meant, 
where he was going, how this thing was to end; but an 
unaccountable fatigue crept over him and he was asleep 
before he realized it. 

For the next two days he went through the motions 
of his work mechanically, gave his lessons, conducted 
his orchestra, attended to the appointments of the 
Dean, who was lost in the intricacies of a great War 
Relief concert to end the term’s work. 

There seemed to be two Will Stickneys: one taught 
music in Boston, a quiet, spectacled, conventional man, 
depended upon by everybody; the other struggled vio- 
lently with a disheveled woman, taunted her, threat- 
ened her, and when she struck him, devoured her with 
insensate passion, conquering her only to fall, himself, 
a victim to a creature who had insulted his deepest 
pride. 

What did this second Stickney intend to do? What 
was he waiting for? For he was waiting for something; 
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he couldn’t live like this. Men didn’t lose their self- 
respect utterly, without a struggle, he supposed: when 
would the struggle begin? Because he was too tired to 
begin it, himself. He would never approach her; she 
must advance to him. Would she? He had, after one 
sleepless, terrible night, dismissed the idea of her hav- 
ing abandoned him in a fit of something like his own 
horror. He had, unconsciously, learned something about 
Naomi in all this past winter of humiliating conflicts ; 
he knew, now, that their truces, those sweet, shameful 
truces he blushed to think of, were not shameful to 
her, but perfectly logical and inevitable. That was what 
love was, to her: she loved him most, then. And she 
had loved him that way last night. Softened, trembling, 
forgiving, she had lain in his arms. His very scorn had 
shocked her into love. Were all women like that, then? 
Did they respect the brute they evoked? Then, by every 
decency they had outraged together, she should respect 
the real Will Stickney. 

Not now: he could not risk another battle now—he 
was too weak. They had better be apart for a while. 
Let her see where she stood, let her ask his pardon 
for her inexcusable decision of the autumn, her breach 
of good faith and betrayal of him to that common 
woman. Then, he would beg her to forgive him for his 
shameful treatment of her, for whether she knew it or 
not, he had insulted her: no woman of the streets could 
hold a greater grievance against her ravening enemy, 
man. Deep in his heart, below his comprehension, he 
was grateful that he must thus abase himself and have 
no right to condemn her utterly for her concealment 
of what she had done. He could forgive her, now, he 
must—for what was he, to judge her? 
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He would say no more against the California plan, 
since she was so set upon it. He would (her admission 
once made) agree to it, freely, work quietly till it was 
time to join her and then, disciplined by absence and 
time, they could begin again. 

On the third day he seized the excuse of a pressing 
telegram from Hecht and took the night boat for 
New York. Assuring himself that he could with perfect 
dignity step in to discuss with Aunt Nomy the pro- 
priety of giving up their room for the summer, so that 
she might, if she wished, rent it; and refusing to admit 
that he had come there so early in order to be sure 
of finding Naomi at home, he fitted his key into the 
lock with a hand that shook a little. 

He had passed through many stages of alternate 
hope and disappointment; waiting for every mail, only 
to arrive finally at the philosophic conclusion that she 
wouldn’t have written, in any case. Another woman, 
perhaps, but not Naomi. It wouldn’t, honestly, have 
been like her, to write. Could she have thought that he 
would? Perhaps. ... 

Florrie was in the dining-room, setting the table. 

“‘ *Mawnin’, Mr. Stickney,” she said placidly. It was 
impossible to surprise Florrie. 

“Tsn’t Miss Nomy up yet?” he asked, wondering, for 
Aunt Nomy was an early riser and had usually to 
waken the girl. 

“No, suh, Miss Nomy she was up late,” she an- 
swered. “She’s been all harried about, these last few 
days, Miss Nomy has, an’ I ’lowed to leave her sleep.” 

“T see,” he sdid. “I suppose Mrs. Stickney hasn’t 
got up?” ) 

‘Mis’ Stickney?” she repeated, staring at him. 
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“Why, Mis’ Stickney’s gone to California! She went 
day befo’ yest’day. Didn’t you-all know that?” 

He looked at her blankly, and then, with his future 
crashing about his ears, he stiffened his neck and an- 
swered her in a tone as matter-of-fact as her own. 

“I knew she was going soon,” he said, “but I wasn’t 
quite sure when. I thought perhaps—” 

“Well, you just missed her, all right,” said Florrie, 
placing Aunt Nomy’s napkin ring beside her coffee cup, 
“didn’t you? We cert’nly did fly ’round, gettin’ her off! 
The mawnin’ you left, Miss de Silva an’ her poppa. they 
got word they was boun’ to start in that private car 
nex’ day, ’cause the gent’man that owns it he wanted 
ter have it back ter go some other wheres in it. So 
Mis’ Stickney she had ter hustle. Miss Mottl she come 
in, quiring about you, an’ Miss Stickney says: 

“Qh, yes, he’ll be along soon,’ she says, “don’t you 
worry about that,’ she says. Miss Mottl was right 
pleased to hear it.” 

He turned abruptly, and going into the bedroom, 
stood a moment, looking at it. It had an unfamiliar 
aix of chill tidiness; it was empty, as if ready for a 
new lodger. No clothes, no shoes, downtrodden at the 
heel, no dog’s-eared music, were there: it was a room 
already dead to him. Plunging into a nearly empty 
closet, he dragged out a large, worn suitcase and filled 
it rapidly with what things of his were left there. A 
little photograph of himself in an oval, Swiss-carved 
frame, left on the bureau, brought a bitter little smile 
to his set lips, and seizing it nervously, he thrust it into 
the crowded bag, but the bag would not shut over it, 
and standing undecided with it in his hand, his eye 
fell on an ugly green jar on the mantel of the old- 
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fashioned grate. Dropping it in, with a clatter, to the 
bottom, he turned and left the room, the heavy bag 
hitting against his knees. 

“J jes’ started your cawfee, Mr. Stickney,” Florrie 
said, regarding the bag with no interest. ““Miss Nomy’s 
gettin’ up, right now.” 

“T can’t wait,” he said shortly, “I’m in a hurry. Say 
good-by to her, will you? I shan’t be back.” 

“All right, Mr. Stickney, I sure will,” she answered. 

Was there any consciousness of the moment in her 
rolling, blue-edged eyes? He could not tell. He had 
never liked her, from the first moment he had seen her, 
and he did not believe she liked him. She had been his 
first impression of Naomi’s home: she would be his 
last. 

Pausing only to send a telegram to Hecht from the 
station, he found an early train to Boston and this 
time he did not sleep, but corrected exercises in har- 
mony and counterpoint with careful attention, eating 
a solid luncheon in the dining-car. His brain felt 
strangely light and clear. He made neat lines of fig- 
ures in a small account book and considered them 
thoughtfully. 

He did not know, when he stood by his chief’s desk 
and touched the absorbed man’s shoulder, that his face 
was white and drawn, his eyes black-ringed, like the 
eyes of a man who has not slept. 

“Professor,” he said, and his voice seemed to come 
from far away and echo in his ears, “have you got any 
place for me in your next outfit for France? If so, ’'d 
like to go over!” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Naom1, curled comfortably in a cushioned wicker chair 
in the observation section of the car, watched the open 
country slide past, amusement and interest gleaming 
in her eyes. This was a journey worth the taking. 

Her neat little stateroom, the attentive service that 
anticipated every need, the rich and varied meals with- 
out which Mrs. de Silva would have found existence un- 
interesting, the ingenious arrangements for their com- 
fort, soon seemed quite natural to her. On the other 
hand, she had always found Aunt Nomy’s domestic 
arrangements perfectly satisfactory: she had no fixed 
standards of her own, hereditary or acquired. The 
Kletsches had their own system—a crowded, warm 
bustle, spiced with rich and excellent food; and May 
Mottl’s hasty, Bohemian shifts seemed reasonable 
enough. Only Mary Stickney’s careful, worried busy- 
ness, a mixture of Aunt Hattie’s ideals and May’s 
scanty leisure, appeared unnecessary and tiresome to 
her. 

Her clear, high-ceilinged chamber in the great, 
gleaming stucco house delighted her; not particularly 
sensitive to the beauties of natural scenery, she re- 
sponded to the flamboyant color and purity of the at- 
mosphere as to some operatic setting, and her dark, 
flashing profile fitted excellently into the picture. Old 
Mrs. de Silva made a great pet of her and never visited 
them, on any of her hasty alightings (she traveled in- 
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her with the equivalent of whatever costly gift she 
brought to her granddaughter. Naomi accepted pres- 
ents with just the mingling of gratitude and easy 
naturalness which pleases generous benefactors—she 
never expected them, and accepted them while giving 
the impression that she could easily do without them. 
The de Silvas would have been glad to keep her with 
them indefinitely and much preferred her to Wolff, who 
was far more useful to them. His system and regularity 
were of great benefit to Ysobel, whose ambition melted 
slightly in the easy-going, pleasure-filled life of the 
beautiful outdoor season, and he had more than once 
to take Naomi sharply to task for her relaxed, im- 
personal attitude toward what was, after all, a pro- 
fessional engagement. 

“You must make hay while the sun shines,” he told 
her, flexing his crippled arm with satisfaction: the 
beneficent climate was already soothing his jangled 
nerves, 

“You ought to be pushing de Silva along, you know, 
she’s letting down every day. Why don’t you play tennis 
with her? She'll be as fat as her mother, if she keeps 
this up.” 

“Play it yourself,” Naomi answered, settling lazily 
into her long deck chair, “you know very well I hate 
games. I never played tennis in my life.” 

“Do you good,” he grunted, “you look as yellow as 
a Spaniard.” 

This was not entirely unfounded. Naomi, always ex- 
tremely susceptible to climatic change, had relaxed be- 
yond the ordinary degree of the Californian visitor 
and had as yet experienced no compensating increase 
of vitality. She had never been accustomed to take reg- 
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ular exercise, disliked the shock of cold water and 
could not swim, found walking tiresome and went on 
long motor trips with Mrs. de Silva, who was delighted 
with her companionship. But even this unobservant 
hostess noted her listless olive pallor after a fortnight 
and suggested “some good exercise, to stir up your 
liver, my dear.” 

Naomi, vexed at this harping on a subject long a 
bone of contention between herself and Aunt Nomy, 
threw herself with characteristic fury into a tennis 
lesson. Utterly unaccustomed to such exertion, she 
slipped out after a hearty luncheon and after running 
fer more than an hour in the blazing sun, dropped ex- 
hausted and dripping wet into a welcome hammock in 
the shade and swung in the breeze, obstinately refusing 
the shower bath and change of clothing recommended 
by her good-natured instructor, and laughing at his 
warnings against the glass of iced milk with which she 
elected to quench her parching thirst. After a long 
troubled doze, from which she woke stiff and aching, 
she was dragged by Wolff, who had been searching for 
her with vexation for some time, to a practice period 
with his pupil, and sat shivering on the piano bench, 
flushed, with heavy, brown-rimmed eyes. Mrs. de Silva, 
shocked at her swollen, dusky face and quick breath- 
ing, sent her to bed, where she tossed restlessly all night, 
alternately burning with fever and shuddering with a 
chill that no silk-wrapped eiderdown could warm. 

Twisting her aching body from side to side of the 
carved bed her mind entered, for the first time with 
any seriousness, on her husband’s strange silence. Why 
didn’t Bill write? He must know where she was: Aunt 
Nomy had written, but never mentioned him. Of course, 
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if he hadn’t dashed off that way, he would have known 
about the whole thing. But that was just like Bill, to 
go off in a sulk, like that. And after that last night, 
too! How unreasonable he was. She had meant to call 
him by telephone and tell him the great news, but 
aside from a perfectly natural surprise and disgust at 
his stamping off like that—just as they had made up 
their quarrel, too!—she had honestly hesitated at in- 
curring his censure by one of those expensive messages 
that amazed him so. 

Unreasonable, perhaps, at just that juncture, but 
there it was. She couldn’t have borne a cold reception 
of her news. It would serve him right, if she did go. 
Not a message left for her, not a good-by! Why hadn’t 
he called up, himself, for that matter? Or written? 
There had been plenty of time to forward a letter. 
She had meant to scratch off a little note, had men- 
tioned it, even, to Aunt Nomy, but look at the scramble 
they had had! Bill could never grow used to these sud- 
den moves . . . so much the worse for him, then, since 
that was undoubtedly a part of her business—always 
had been. He ought to realize it, by this time. Still, she 
wished, now, that she had telephoned him. Even if he 
had scolded. Gosh, it couldn’t have been worse than 
the scolding he had given her ... what were those 
things he had said? Really, they were pretty bad, 
when you came to think of it. And then, to kiss her 
like that! She had never seen Bill that way . .. men 
were dreadful—dreadful and not to be understood, nor 
trusted really, just as Senda always said..Poor Senda, 
how he had cursed her: she hadn’t known that Bill 
knew such words. And it wasn’t only Senda he’d talked 
so horribly about: it was Naomi herself. Broken, ugly 
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phrases came back to her ... she scowled angrily. 
Write to him, indeed. Let him write to her, when he 
was sufficiently ashamed of himself. 

Nor is it remarkable that Naomi should have been 
so certain of her power: no woman who has felt a 
man’s hot tears of passion on her cheek can believe that 
any continent can be wide enough to keep him from her. 
For her, there had been merely one more quarrel, the 
most terrible of all—but surely the most closely, 
warmly mended! How could she doubt it? Still, of 
course, she might have written . . . over and over, like 
a squirrel in a cage, her feverish brain raced, quicker 
and quicker, more and more confused. Her short 
snatches of sleep were nightmares: now passionate 
fancies that thrilled her deliciously, now startled visions 
of his lowering face, distorted and grinning over hers. 

Ysobel’s maid, peremptorily sent by Wolff to sum- 
mon her to the piano, late in the morning, was fright- 
ened at her state and ran for Mrs. de Silva; in an hour 
doctor and nurse were by her bed. 

Influenza, followed by a slow bilious fever, held her 
there for three weeks. At no time in real danger, she 
was ill enough to give them serious concern, and her 
helplessness and semi-stupor, which lasted during the 
whole attack, endeared her all the more to her kindly 
hosts. She was cared for like a princess, and her only 
memory of this period, when she began to account to 
herself, at last, for her surroundings, was of a dull, 
uncomfortable confusion, hot and sluggish, filled with 
strange, burlesque dreams, where impossible people dis- 
~ solved into still more impossible objects and long tir- 
ing journeys led nowhere. 

Among all the cloudy, changing visions, one was 
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constant; through all the endless marching and flights 
across a reddish, barren field marked with white lines 
(phantasmagoria of the fatal tennis court) her burden 
was always the same—a silent, heavy child, that lay 
like a lead image in her heavy arms. She tried to feed 
it iced milk from a tall glass; she swung it in a ham- 
mock, from which it fell, terrifyingly; she rescued it 
from deep waters, where it could not swim. Her task, it 
seemed, was to find its owner, but this she could not 
do, for no-one of the strange confused personalities 
who crowded her journey would own it. Lolo Brant, 
who was at the same time Mary Falconer, scolded her 
angrily; George Frascogni, now in full uniform, now 
in a blue bathrobe, shook his head sadly and pressed 
the heavy thing back into her arms; Aunt Nomy, 
helped by Mr. Parr, who was dressed in Lou Hecht’s 
checked suit, carried her and her charge to California 
and hid the child, now a statue, in her mother’s house, 
which was the facsimile of their home in Branford; 
but Henry Ballou threw it out with ugly curses—and 
then she saw that he was her husband and that he 
hated her but was planning to drive them all away and 
hold her dreadfully in his arms. 

Aunt Nomy saw it, too, and struggled with her 
mother to prevent its happening: her mother only 
laughed and taunted them. She knew then that her 
mother had always disliked her and was glad to hurt 
Aunt Nomy through her suffering, and in her terror 
and despair she called to George, and he ran to her, 
his bright blue robe streaming behind him, dragged her 
from the man, half her husband, half her step-father, 
who was choking her with horrid, angry kisses, threw 
the child-statue into the deep, cold Maine waters and 
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carried her to Mary Falconer’s drawing-room where 
he held her on his knees on the sofa (which was the 
old sofa in their bedroom at Aunt Nomy’s) and soothed 
her and promised her that they could never reach her 
now and that she would feel better if she would open 
her eyes and drink some cool lemonade. 

So kind, so insistent was his rich, mellow voice, that 
she struggled hard to please him, forced her heavy lids 
apart and sucked at the sour liquid in the spoon he 
held. But it was not George, it was a strange woman 
in a stiff white cap, and she was lying in her slender 
walnut bed in Mrs. de Silva’s house and Mrs. de Silva 
was standing by her. 

“There! I knew she would!” said Mrs. de Silva. 
“That’s my own good little Naomi! You know me, don’t 
you, dearie?” 

Days of sweet, languid convalescence followed, when 
the delicate limpid air of her little verandah, the de- 
licious food she awaited so hungrily, the soothing 
baths, the fresh, fragrant sheets were joy enough. She 
had lost all count of time, and did not ask until much 
later how long that strange, stupid dream-period had 
lasted. She was conscious of no worry, no care for the 
future, no memory, even, of the immediate past. The 
fever had burned all feeling out of her, except the sim- 
ple physical sensations of returning life and strength: 
she would lie for hours staring contentedly at the great 
vases of flowers that filled her room or listening dream- 
ily to Mrs. de Silva’s beautiful voice reading to her in- 
terminable romantic novels whose characters she for- 
‘got from one chapter to another. Wolff, whose sym- 
pathies had been deeply moved by her illness, played 
her favorite music tirelessly for her pleasure: his arm 
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was nearly normal, now, and he was able to work with- 
out her. The friendly old grandmother, slimmer and 
suppler than her matronly daughter, bustled in at each 
of her return visits and chirped eager stories of the 
progress of her rapidly extending work: one of her 
first pupils was already established in France and had 
spent a day with Mary Falconer in her chateau 
hospital. 

This news held Naomi’s wandering attention more 
firmly than any other and she asked again and again 
for the details of Mary’s life. 

For it was to this friend that her tired, vague fancy 
turned; to this period of her life that she seemed to 
herself to have returned. She found herself starting 
up at the sound of the telephone, fearful that Mary 
was summoning her; in a half-waking nightmare she 
once besought the nurse to pack her trunk immedi- 
ately, for Miss Falconer’s train was leaving for the 
West and Dolly Bernstein counted on her to help Clara 
Willis with the music and the last bags. Her husband, 
her brief married life, were remembered facts, merely; 
they held no interest for her. 

She had grown very thin; her hair, left unclipped for 
weeks, fell below her ears and gave her the look of a 
wistful young boy; the de Silvas treated her like a 
child. 

One morning, when to their great delight she had 
taken a little stroll through the upper floor of the 
house and lay in a soothing fatigue on the long chair 
on her balcony, Ysobel, of whom she saw little, for 
the girl’s excessive vitality and vibrating voice tired 
and annoyed her, came in smiling mysteriously. 

“You've got a visitor, Naomi, dear,” she announced, 
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“and you’re not to get excited, how, for he’s come a 
long way to see you, and he can only stay a little while. 
I know you’d want to see him: Wolff says you’ll be 
pleased to death—who do you think it is?” 

The familiar phrase “he can only stay a little while,” 
woke some echo in Naomi’s drowsy brain. 

“It can’t be Lolo?” she queried doubtfully, and in 
a moment he was on the balcony, his strong, warm 
hands held hers, 

_ “My dear child! My poor little Noémi! Why, you 
look about sixteen!” he cried and kissed each thin 
cheek. His friendly eyes were moist. There is no doubt 
that she would have preferred his visit to that of any- 
one in the world. 

“I can’t bring you any news of anybody, unfor- 
tunately,” he went on. “Indeed, Ill have to ask it of 
you. I was only twenty-four hours in New York, got 
a telegram from San Francisco, and came straight 
across, to see an Englishman I thought was in London. 
Alors—me voici! I dropped in to see the Bernsteins— 
I had messages to her from some men who knew the 
son (that poor, poor woman!)—and he told me you 
were out here and had been very ill: Wolff had written 
him. So I thought: ‘Here’s a Santa Barbara Special 
just about to leave—why not go there first and see 
my little Noémi? What’s three hundred miles between 
friends?’ N’est-ce-pas?” 

“That was lovely,” she said gratefully. “It’s so nice 
to see you, Lolo dear.” 

“That’s what I hoped you’d think! And now tell me 
a little about yourself. Your husband is well, I hope, 
and busy?” 

Lolo, she was sure, had never been interested in Bill, 
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nor particularly attracted to him, but he would no more 
have omitted such courtesies than he would have pre- 
tended the necessity for carrying them any further. 

“Oh, yes, Bill’s all right,” she answered indifferently. 
“He’s with the Quartet, you know. They'll be out here 
any time, now: I suppose they’ve started their tour.” 

“Good! And your aunt? Still bandage-rolling, I sup- 
pose? Quelle femme! You won’t forget to give her toutes 
mes souvenirs, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Nomy’s always busy. She’s chairman 
of something, now, you know.” 

He smiled whimsically. 

“None of this makes any difference to you, does it?”” 
he said. “Well, well, perhaps you’re wise, my dear, And 
it’s delightful to find you enfant de la maison, like this. 
Charming people, your friends—youv’re in luck, little 
Noémi! But you'll never lack friends—you never should, 
of course. And don’t forget, you know, that old Lolo’s 
one of the first and best of them—will you? I’ve missed 
you, petite Noémi, of late: it does me good to see you! 
You won’t forget that I’m always here—or can be here 
—if you need me? As long as I’m alive (God knows how 
long that will be, you know—I’m more on sea than on 
land, nowadays, and these beastly mines are anywhere 
and everywhere) but as long as I’m here, you’ve only 
to get word to me if—if anything goes wrong and I 
can help.” 

Her eyes filled, for she was weak, still, and unusually 
softened. How good he was! His trim spats, his eye- 
glass, his fine, bordered handkerchief, how they brought 
back the days her heart was living in, just now! He 
looked older, she thought, and worn: weren’t his cheeks 
thinner? ) 
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“TI know, Lolo, I'll always remember,” she said and 
patted his hand: how the veins showed on it! Her own 
looked so smooth and young... . 

“Everything’s all topsy turvy,” he went on, ‘ 
I don’t believe it will get back, in my time. Lord, how 
jolly and easy it was in the old days, wasn’t it? And 
you look just as you did then, petite Noémi. I swear 
you make me forget the last few years and believe we’re 
all in Mary’s flat, together !” 

“Oh, Lolo, I wish we were!” she cried eagerly, her 
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face flushing with pleasure. 

He looked up quickly, with a searching, birdlike 
glance, seemed about to take her hand again, consid- 
ered briefly, and plunged into a new topic. 

“Well, well, we mustn’t tire you, ma chére,” he said 
briskly. “Perhaps we’ll all be together again—who 
knows? Get well, ma petite chérie, and by the time 
you’re back in New York, I hope to be there, too. I 
shall go up to see Mary—have you any messages?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” she cried and held him while she 
talked eagerly. 

“She will be too charmed to hear all this,’’ he said 
quietly. “Mary’s very fond of you, my dear, and I 
believe she thinks of us all, over there, more than she 
did when we were nearer. One does, you know. I’ve never 
seen her handsomer. Thin, of course, and completely 
overworked, but she’s happy, and as for what she does 
for those men—well, they worship the ground she walks 
on. She’s a born nurse, you know. Of course there’s no 
red tape over there—she wouldn’t be allowed to give 
a cat a bit of catnip over here, I suppose, without 
a shoulder strap and some brass buttons on her chest! 
You’re wonderful, you Americans, but your system is 
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certainly growing into a mania. When you get into 
this—and I hope to God you'll get in soon !—I’'m afraid 
you'll lose a lot of good material with all this organi- 
zation that fools you so. You seem to think it’s a funny 
game, that wins on points... but I’m tiring you, 
my dear. Au revoir, and don’t forget me, petite—V’'ll 
see you soon in New York.” 

But it was not in New York that she was to meet 
Lolo again, nor was it to be soon. rl 

His visit seemed to mark a distinct stage in her 
progress; in a few days she had been for a drive with 
Mrs. de Silva, had lunched with the family, needed only 
an afternoon rest. The drive, however, she could not 
be persuaded to repeat; it made her car-sick, she in- 
sisted; she preferred to walk about the grounds. The 
nurse had been gone for several days when Ysobel, 
dropping in for an after breakfast visit, found her so 
white and weak that she reported this setback quickly 
to her mother, who hastened in to inform herself thor- 
oughly at first hand. 

But Naomi had never been alarmed about herself 
and regarded her uncomfortable symptoms as the after- 
math of her weakness, merely; she had not mentioned 
them because she was determined to give no more 
trouble. 

“T suppose I’ll have to expect to feel this way for 
a few days more,” she said philosophically, “but see 
how much better I am! Does it come from the fever, do 
you think? Or lying down so much?” 

Mrs. de Silva smiled oddly and leaning over her 
kissed her warmly. 

“No, dear, I'don’t think it does,” she said and kissed 
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her again. “How long have you been married, Naomi, 
child?” 

“Oh, I don’t know .. . two years, nearly, haven’t 
I? Why?” 

“Because, my dear, though you’ve waited a long time, 
you won’t have much longer to wait, now. Didn’t you 
ever think what might be the matter, my dear? There 
isn’t much doubt, now. Just be patient; this time is 
hard, but it doesn’t last. You’ll make a wonderful little 
mother, I’m sure!” 

Naomi stared at her with blank, dark eyes, larger 
than ever in her white cheeks. 

“What do you mean?” she asked in a dull voice. 
“Youuon't meant.) ".” 

“Of course I do!” the older woman assured her and 
kissed her again. “You girls are all alike—you’d think 
the end of the world had come! What did you expect, 
silly? But I know—I fainted, when I found out that 
Ysobel was coming!’ 

And Naomi, as if in approval of a valued tradition, 
fainted, too. 

When she could at last be left alone and Mrs. de Silva 
had gone, vowed to secrecy, which she promised in- 
stantly and comprehendingly (“I know just how you 
feel, dear, you can trust me! You don’t mind mother, 
though, do you? She'll be so pleased!”), Naomi Jay 
inert and miserable, crying softly, striving obstinately 
to refute the possibilities of these terrible weeks of 
unconsciousness and forgetfulness. But it was useless 
to try to refute them; useless to insist that the thing 
was not possible, could not be. It was perfectly pos- 
sible, and after ten days of waiting, she admitted, in 
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sullen resignation, that it must be. For Senda Kletsch, 
to whom she appealed in a hurried letter, warned her 
quickly against any other course. Interference would 
be dangerous, now; she had better see it through. This 
was the only effort of which her weakness and relaxed 
will power had left her capable; the few wild thoughts 
of flight and violent measures that had swept her up 
from her bed during the first hours and led her to 
her empty trunk, had passed in a wave of dizziness 
and nausea. Here she was; here she must stay. 

Where, indeed, could she go? The long journey home 
appalled her even in imagination, and her mother, so 
delightedly recalled by Mrs. de Silva as (relatively) 
close at hand, somewhere near San Francisco, offered 
no solution to her problem. What could Mother do? 
What would she have done, if she could? Her utter 
lack of connection with her mother had never caused 
her any concern: it seemed perfectly natural because 
Aunt Nomy had long ago taken her place. She had 
always associated them in her thoughts when they lived 
together, and if she had never consciously stated to 
herself that she loved her aunt the better of the two, 
it was because it had never been necessary to phrase 
it in that way. She and Aunt Nomy had always under- 
stood each other better, that was all. When Aunt Nomy 
had tended her through various slight childish ill- 
nesses, the only ones she had ever experienced, it was 
because she had had measles and scarlatina and Mother 
hadn’t, that was all. And she was a better nurse, too, 
they both admitted. 

They had planned, during the journey across the 
continent, to take Naomi by motor to visit her mother; 
Mrs. de Silva loved motor trips and was always pleased 
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with a good excuse for one. But it had been put off, 
for various reasons, in the first weeks of her visit and 
now she could not conceive of it as possible. The mere 
thought of the exertion and the distressing symptoms 
which she persistently connected with it brought tears 
of rage and weakness to her eyes. 

Naomi paled, and a quick terror, that terror which 
lay like a deep, black pool at the bottom of her mind, 
rose and flooded her again. She must get back to Aunt 
Nomy. Aunt Nomy would take care of her. 

On a wave of dependence and a curious homesickness 
for the dim, worn rooms, which she hardly realized, 
she wrote, suddenly, to Aunt Nomy, told her of the 
coming event, bound her to absolute secrecy, even from 
Bill, if he were there: she would tell Bill, herself, when 
he came. The de Silvas were coming back in September, 
to go to the Adirondacks; she would come with them, 
and until then, perhaps, no one need know. Bill would 
be cross, of course, that she didn’t come back with him, 
but she would be so much more comfortable with the 
de Silvas—he must see that. 

For the first time, literally, since that terrible night 
of fever, she began to wonder about Bill. And so he 
hadn’t written, after all. He must have been seriously 
angry, then; in one of his determined sulks. Well, it 
was rather a joke on him, wasn’t it? And she gave a 
wry little laugh. Thank goodness there’d be one row 
the less, now, when they met! Her new knowledge had 
not at all softened her heart toward him nor increased 
her tenderness, for he still seemed far off to her and a 
part of her life that belonged to long ago. But she felt 
no longer any soreness nor enmity, a philosophical 
friendliness, rather. After all, there they were; they 
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must make the best of it, and make up, as they always 
did, once they’d had it out. And she was quite ready 
to admit, as soon as they should be tender again, and 
in that sweet quiet in each other’s arms, that she ought 
to have telephoned him, or at least written. Not that 
he’d blame her—when he knew. And besides, he knew 
better than anyone else why she had expected to find 
him, when she came back, that day, from Ysobel’s 
studio. Who could suppose he would leave her, like 
that, after what had happened? 

Where was he, anyway? If he hadn’t written, why 
hadn’t May?-Or Mary? No, Mary was abroad, she 
wouldn’t know. But May .. . was she on her way to 
California at this moment? Planning to surprise her, 
perhaps. . . . Little by little her mind left these years 
she had been dreaming through and established her 
firmly in the present. She began to realize the unrea- 
sonable detachment of the past weeks and to feel herself 
bound to a practical, an inevitably approaching future, 
the immediate details of which began to occupy her. 
Her husband became more real to her; she found her- 
self remembering their pleasant days and dwelling more 
lightly on their quarrelsome hours. What would he say 
—when he knew? After all, it was not so terrible, prob- 
ably . . . Aunt Nomy would be there. 

“You’ve got a big letter from France, dearie—how 
much better you’re looking, to-day!” Mrs. de Silva 
called out to her from the door, and coming nearer, 
she added, slyly, “I know what makes that sweet look 
in your eyes, Naomi, child! Shall I tell you what you’ve 
been thinking of?” 

Naomi laughed a little consciously, After all, it was 
very pleasant to be so tended and petted. 
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She took the letter and studied the typed address 
curiously; it had been forwarded by Aunt Nomy. 

“T wonder . . . oh, it’s from Mary, I suppose,” she 
murmured. “Mr. Brant said she was in France, now. 
That’s why I haven’t heard from her.” 

“Well, D’ll let you enjoy it, my dear—we’re leaving 
for the day, you know.” Naomi opened her thick letter. 

“Why, it’s Bill’s writing!” she thought, surprised, 
and a little excited, suddenly, at the sight of the firm, 
sloping words. “Why did he send it over to Mary?” 

For the letter began, “My dear Naomi... .” 

She read it slowly, confusedly, at first quite uncom- 
prehendingly. It was dated the first of July, and this 
was the middle of August. This fact alone dulled her 
comprehension: had he gone abroad and come back, 
while she was ill? 


“As you will see by this, [the letter said] I am in 
France, in a position with the Red Cross, got through 
Professor Ridgway. There is no need to go into my reasons 
for doing this: you know them as well as I do. After what 
happened the last time I was with you, a definite explan- 
ation was necessary and when I found that you had 
avoided it, and slipped away in the morning, leaving no 
word, I did not know what to think, When I came back 
a day or two later and found that you had actually gone 
to California, I could not have believed it, if I had not 
understood by this time what you are capable of. If this 
was your idea of punishing me for my behavior that night, 
which I deeply regret and would willingly have apologized 
for, all I can say is, you took a very strange way to do it 
and one that has made it no longer necessary for me ever 
to apologize to you. You do not deserve it. I am as glad 
as you are, now, that we never had any children. Nothing 
could be more dreadful than to have done so. I shall stay 
here, probably, for the duration of the war. I have or- 
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dered half of my money sent to you, each quarter, and with 
that and what you can easily earn, even if it is not nearly 
as much as you are earning now, you should be able to 
live with your aunt without costing her anything. In case 
of any accident or illness or anything happening to your 
aunt, I have written to her to let me know or my Uncle 
Irwin, and I will have the entire check sent to you and 
draw the salary here which I am entitled to but which I 
don’t wish to take unless I have to. It is small, but I could 
live on it, if necessary, as we have no expenses here. 

“Although I am not at the Front, nor likely to be sent 
there, nobody knows what may happen, and I have made 
my will, leaving you two-thirds of my property. The other 
third I have left to my sister, as she has been very gen- 
erous to me and always given me more than my share of 
what my father left. As you have often pointed out to me 
that you are perfectly able to take care of yourself, and 
as I know that you can always find work, if you care to 
take it, I consider this arrangement perfectly fair, espe- 
cially as there are no children. 

“When I think how happy we might have been, and how 
you have wrecked it all by your selfishness and wrong 
conduct, it makes me very sad. I cannot see how I have 
been to blame. You do not seem to realize that being mar- 
ried makes the slightest difference or that you are not free 
to do anything you choose without any discussion or con- 
sultation whatever. There are things no man will stand, 
and perhaps when you are older you will realize this. When 
this awful war is over, and you have no idea how awful it 
is and how very necessary it is that America should come 
into it and help to win it, I may feel differently about our 
marriage and we may be able to begin again. I am willing 
to hope so. But it will be absolutely necessary for you to 
give up the Kletsches and people like them, once for all, 
and to live with me wherever it seems best for me to earn 
my living. I can assure you that nothing like the disgraceful 
occurrence of the last night we spent together shall ever 
happen again. It was sickening and I am trying to forget 
it. But for the present, however we may feel, separation is 
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best for us, and you probably feel that as strongly as I 
do, and will be relieved to know that that is settled for 
some time to come. 

“We are both young, Naomi, and there will be time 
for us to repair the mistake we made in marrying. But 
I could not possibly know your extraordinary ideas on some 
subjects, when I married you. Nobody could have, for 
naturally people don’t talk about those things. You will 
have to admit that. 

“If you care to hear from me, ever, Mary will give you 
news of me. I have told no one, not even her, of our situa- 
tion, because I feel that it is nobody’s business. A great 
many men have come over, as I have, and since you can 
earn all the money you really need, and there are no 
children, nobody will think it strange, and it will be en- 
tirely your own fault if we are gossiped about. We have 
been parted so much, since our marriage, that it will make 
less difference with us than with most people. That was 
the great trouble, always. I see it, now, and I saw it from 
the beginning. But you would not listen to me. If you 
ever change your ideas on this and other subjects, you will 
always find me ready to listen to you and to forgive and 
forget. I loved you very deeply, as you must know. 
Whether you ever really loved me, in any deep or worthy 
way, except in a way which I dislike to think of now, re- 
mains to be seen. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Wirttiam E. STicKNEY.” 


Naomi read this letter through quickly, and then, 
having reached the end of it, began, with a puzzled 
frown, to read it again. It appeared to contain no 
meaning to her, for she studied the postmark stupidly, 
glanced at the calendar on her little desk, handled the 
envelope curiously, and sat staring at a great bunch of 
scented lilies in a silver vase near her bed. 

Then he had gone straight to France. He had left 
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her after loving her as he had never loved her before— 
and never come back! It had been the hate, the scorn, 
the fury of that night that was real, then, and not 
the love. What she had thought the most violent recon- 
ciliation of all their brief, passionate encounters had 
been nothing of the sort. . . . While she had been sup- 
posing that he was recovering from his sulks, on his 
way to her, even, he had long since dismissed her. And 
nursing his incalculable grudges harder than ever! 

A great hairy, golden bee buzzed into the room, cir- 
cled the fragrant lilies, and poising for a moment on 
the curled-back lip of the most splendid, plunged into 
it. She watched him intently. Did bees love flowers? 
Or did they hate them? Either was possible . . . what 
was he doing? 

With a sudden cry of anger, her face scarlet, she 
leaped to her feet and struck the flower furiously, 
beating and crushing its petals. The bee, lurching 
blindly against her hand, settled there a moment, and 
a sharp, blinding pain struck through her wrist. With 
a scream of fright and agony she sank to the floor, 
sucking at the wound, and her dilated eyes fastened 
upon a line of her husband’s clear handwriting—all 
the Stickneys wrote alike. 

“I am as glad as you are, now, that we never had any 
children. Nothing could be more dreadful than to have 
done so.” 

Crying with pain, chuckling with wild, hysterical 
laughter, she rolled on the floor; the horrid noise, ut- 
terly beyond her control, reached at last to the kitchen, 
and two frightened maids, rushing to her, bound her 
swelling wrist and got her to bed. 

When Mrs. de Silva arrived, after the six most terri- 
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ble hours Naomi was ever to experience, hours of such 
black depths of horror, humiliation, impotent, bitter 
rage and hopeless, pitiless terror, that only healthy 
youth could ever have recovered from them, the kindly 
woman found her in an exhausted, swollen-eyed sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Dvurine the rest of her stay with the de Silvas, and, 
indeed, for a long time after that, Naomi Stickney 
never wept again. Whatever change her kind hostess 
found in her (and she sometimes fancied that the girl 
had changed greatly) she laid to the always available 
excuse of her condition. Naomi soon found that any- 
thing she might do or say, or leave undone or unsaid, 
was instantly attributed to this endlessly interesting 
physical crisis, and was quick to take advantage of it. 
Her sudden moodiness was met with smiles; a curious, 
startling cynicism, which swept her at intervals be- 
‘yond the bounds of kindness or ordinary good taste, 
was soothed with tolerant patience; did she show an 
irritable dislike of anyone or anything, that person or 
thing was tactfully kept away from her; had she a 
quick fancy for some other, that other was often 
present, 

Since the day she received her husband’s letter she 
had never felt a moment’s bodily discomfort; she gained 
in weight and strength and vitality. Her bright eyes, 
clear skin and shining hair were the subject of much 
delighted comment, and a physical energy quite new 
to her possessed her: she went on picnics, learned, with 
Mrs. de Silva’s commendation, to swim. This exercise, 
with her naturally firm, shapely figure, stood her in 
good stead and no one guessed for a moment her actual 
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life: to keep her secret till the last possible minute, 
to escape with it to Aunt Nomy, to persuade her to 
make it possible in some way to hide her and her child 
indefinitely, or until she could hit upon some plan to 
elude her husband completely and securely, was now 
an idée fixe with her, a real obsession. It gave her exist- 
ence a centrality: a fixed purpose hitherto lacking in 
her life, and the results were evident in a poise, a 
consistency of purpose that made her at once a per- 
sonality more mature, more interesting, more intri- 
guing than she had ever been. 

Guests who had found her crude and impulsive now 
thought her attractive, a little mysterious, entirely 
worth cultivating. Her music, once a fitful and un- 
certain treat, for she would never play except when 
in the mood, was now at her hosts’ disposal; and though 
she knew, none better, that something had gone from 
her playing, that in touch and technique she was not ~ 
the artist she had been, and that Wolff knew it, too, 
and smiled impatiently at the applause she won, never- 
theless it is doubtful if she had ever given so much 
pleasure or won so much sincere praise. 

_ This particular change in her habits was a very for- 
tunate one for her: there was no question now of her 
accompanying Ysobel; Wolff coached his pupil alone, 
and if Naomi had not been so constantly at the dis- 
posal of her hosts and had refused to give them and 
their guests the pleasure of her music, the obvious rea- 
son for her presence in the family would have ceased to 
exist. 

This new attitude on Wolff’s part was not acci- 
dental or without reason. He had been terribly touched 
by Naomi’s illness, had done his best to entertain her, 
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when she lay convalescent, and her sudden increase of 
vitality and good looks had roused an interest in him 
which soon grew into something stronger. More sophis- 
ticated and less honest than Naomi, he realized per- 
fectly their transient hold on these people, who might 
drop them, any day, as quickly as they had taken 
them up. He and she were alone and out of their class, 
from his point of view, and this drew him to her natur- 
ally. Moreover, it is only fair to him to add that 
Naomi’s attitude had never changed in the least since 
her marriage ; that definite individualism which breathed 
from every pore of her was not calculated to bring 
thoughts of her husband to anyone’s mind. While he 
might have been too wary to attempt the conquest of 
a girl, with a married woman he felt no scruples, and 
he engaged Naomi in talks and walks, encouraged by a 
daring freedom in her conversation, a certain hardness 
and assurance, which at once stimulated and deceived 
him. 

Mrs. de Silva saw all this, but failed to comment on 
it. She was restrained by two different motives, vastly 
different, but equally strong. In the first place, as she 
assured her mother, who resented the man’s growing 
attachment, this behavior of Naomi’s, so unusual with 
her, was undeniably a symptom of her condition: young 
wives in these interesting circumstances were often 
moved to such frivolous and ephemeral emotional flur- 
ries ; she herself had been guilty of them. It meant noth- 
ing. What was the girl’s husband about, to send her 
over the country this way? In the second place, her 
mother’s eye had noted Ysobel’s steadily growing de- 
pendence upon her coach, her unconcealed pleasure 
at the fatality which left her so much alone with him, 
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her marked interest in her work, after Naomi’s illness. 
When, on Naomi’s recovery and Wolff’s frank appre- 
ciation of her magnetic personality, Ysobel displayed 
a growing jealousy and a dislike of their guest obvious 
to everyone but Naomi herself, Mrs. de Silva was grate- 
ful for this freak of propinquity and trusted that her 
girl’s pride would effect the cure of an attachment 
she had begun to dread, for she knew Ysobel’s tem- 
perament. Naomi, utterly unconscious of these cross 
purposes, moved on her audacious ways, counting the 
weeks till her trial should be fulfilled, obstinately as- 
suring herself that a way could be found to make her 
ultimate secrecy secure, determinedly blind to the prac- 
tical impossibility of what she planned. On one thing 
she was determined: her husband should never know to 
what humiliation he had brought her—or if “never” 
were too long a word, at least, not for a long while. 
She felt, obscurely, unreasonably, but with an infallible, 
almost an animal instinct, that this would be the most 
cutting, the most crushing, the most pride-destroying 
blow she could deal him. 

So she walked and swam and chatted with the clever 
accompanist, unconscious of Ysobel’s following eyes 
and her mother’s watchful attention, and when, sud- 
denly, alone with her in the garden, he slipped his arm 
around her and kissed her closely, she was completely 
taken aback, and rested for a brief moment of utter 
surprise in his arms. Having no feeling for him what- 
ever, it is probable that she would have extricated her- 
self with one of her swift, sharp thrusts of the tongue 
which would have been a sufficiently sincere rebuke to 
convince him of his mistake, and his adroit egotism 
could have saved his pride in a laugh. But unfortu- 
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nately for him, the pressure of his full, red lips had 
wakened in Naomi, surprisingly and terrifyingly, emo- 
tions she had thought long dead. She did not love him, 
did not even like him, and yet a strange, eager weak- 
ness possessed her, a thrill of disturbing pleasure 
flashed through her veins. Infuriated and perplexed at 
once, she turned on him, struck him, automatically, as 
a pettish child strikes away an unwanted caress, and 
lashed his conceit with a satiric contempt that turned 
his easy desire into something very like enmity. From 
that day he avoided her, and though this was precisely 
what she wanted, her attitude did not simplify the 
situation, for Ysobel, though pleased with the result, 
did not relax her jealousy and her mother, increasingly 
worried by a complication she had never dreamed of, 
included Naomi in her disgust and wished both musi- 
cians out of the house. 

Naomi had never had any family feelings and re- 
garded everyone she met on the basis of a separate 
individuality. She felt herself quite as much a child of 
the house as Ysobel; could not fail to see that Grand- 
mother de Silva preferred her to her granddaughter ; 
knew, or thought she knew, how sincerely Mrs. de Silva 
cared for her. She had no conception of the essential 
strength of the ties of blood, the quick shoulder-to- 
shoulder attitude of a clan menaced by Ysobel’s dan- 
gerous vagary; and it was with a real shock that her 
hostess’ news came to her, a week after the scene in the 
garden. 

“T’ve decided to start for the woods in a few days, 
my dear,” said Mrs. de Silva abruptly. ‘““Mother’s com- 
ing with us—she really needs the change—and I was 
wondering whether you wouldn’t rather take the chance 
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to visit your mother, now, than go back with us— 
though we’d be glad to have you, of course.” 

“Why%:). . but»... 1,,thought:.,. .” Naomi, ut- 
terly unpracticed in social hypocrisies, had no power 
of adjustment to what she could not grasp immediately 
as a dismissal. 

“¥ know how you’ve counted on seeing your mother, 
while you were here,” Mrs. de Silva pursued smoothly, 
her eyes avoiding her guest’s, “and Mother and I don’t 
want you to miss it, just because our plans have 
changed. An old friend of mine is going up to San 
Francisco day after to-morrow, and we thought that if 
you did want to get in the visit, now while you’re feel- 
ing so well, it would be nice for you to travel with her. 
Then you wouldn’t feel alone, you see.” 

“Qh, all right, just as you say,” Naomi answered 
crudely, too surprised and hurt to smooth over the 
situation, and her awkwardness, while it irritated Mrs. 
de Silva, eased her mind by some subtle compensating 
process, and enabled her to preserve a detached and 
perfunctory attitude during the following days. 

She had indeed affairs beside which Naomi’s feelings 
sank into unimportance, for Ysobel was difficult to man- 
age, and Wolff, awakened to possibilities he had not 
allowed himself to consider hitherto, risked the family’s 
displeasure to strengthen his hold on the girl. He was 
a highly educated man, with a distinct touch of genius, 
soured by unfulfilled ambition; a great chance had 
opened to him and he bent all his cleverness and audac- 
ity to the pursuit of it. He forgot Naomi as com- 
pletely as the others, and spoiled as she had been by 
nearly three months of petting and sympathetic inter- 
est, it is little wonder that she sulked and hardened 
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under this sudden neglect. A violent scorn and hatred 
of men, their easy passions and terrible power, grew 
in her. She loathed her own unconscious, thrilled re- 
sponse to their physical influence, and looked back with 
yearning homesickness to the days of Lolo Brant, 
Frascogni, and good old Dolly Bernstein. How happy 
they had been! What an insidious, false-promising Fate 
had sent Will Stickney and his violin bumping into 
Mary’s flat that evening! She would have sacrificed 
cheerfully, with the spendthrift nonchalance of youth, 
ten years of her future, if she could have bought back 
with them those two years of the past. 

Her going was almost unnoticed, in the masked strug- 
gle of will between Ysobel and her mother and the hasty 
preparation for the family’s departure. Preceded by her 
trunk, she was driven to the station alone, her ticket 
in an unopened envelope in her hand. When she opened 
it on the train, a hundred-dollar bill fell out with it 
and she realized that this was all the money she had 
in the world. 

It was more than fair, it was generous, even, for 
though she was to have been paid well for her stay, she 
had done almost none of the work for which she came 
and had had many useful presents, besides all the ex- 
penses of her illness. But her sore, unreasoning spirit 
had been too much harassed and alarmed of late to 
enable her to judge fairly, and for years afterward she 
thought of the de Silvas as stingy and untrustworthy. 

The friend who had been found to accompany her was 
delicate and a poor traveler. She lay limply in her 
chair, and Naomi, after a brief greeting, scarcely spoke 
to her during the journey. She was quite well herself, 
and perfectly sable to supply the small, sympathetic 
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attentions which would have been much appreciated by 
the older woman, but such attentions had never been 
exacted of her nor taught her; her fellow-traveler was 
of no interest to her and her own thoughts and emotions 
were more than enough to occupy her. So they parted 
at the station in San Francisco with a curt farewell, 
and Naomi’s discourtesy cost her what might have 
proved a good and useful friend, though she never 
knew it. 

For Mrs. de Silva had mentioned the girl’s circum- 
stances to her friend, knowing her generous nature 
and that she was quite capable of taking Naomi back 
East with her, whither she was to return in a few 
weeks, for the mere pleasure of a young, friendly 
companion. She had practically engaged her old friend 
to take Naomi to her hotel for the night and assure 
herself that she would be met by someone of her mother’s 
household, and this the fatigued and amiable woman 
would have been glad to do, for she liked young people 
and was disposed to find the girl interesting and appeal- 
ing in her young maternity. But Naomi’s curt and intro- 
spective manner chilled and alarmed her, and her bluff 
independence seemed to require no further chaperonage. 
So she let her go unquestioned and Naomi never knew 
that the month she was always to regard as the most 
lonely and uncomfortable she had ever spent might 
easily have been avoided. 

Making a quick connection with an outgoing suburban 
train, she reached in little more than an hour the town 
where her mother had lived for the last three years, and 
a local liveryman readily engaged to drive her to the 
house. He knew Mrs. Ballou well, he informed her, and 
had long enjoyed her patronage: she took a great 
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many trips about the state; her husband was a great 
traveler. 

The sunny little house, with its green paint and 
flower beds and screened porch, would once have seemed 
attractive and welcoming to her, but the de Silvas’ 
villa made it hot and microscopic, and a group of noisy 
children in the adjacent yard, a howling, chained dog 
on the other side, aggravated a slight headache brought 
on by many hours in the train, and disposed her to 
criticism. 

The house was silent and closed; a little premonitory 
chill reached out from it and brushed her nerves. The 
friendly driver, holding her bags, whistled softly. 

“Looks like nobody was home,” he said. “You sure 
they was expectin’ you?” 

And at her faltered “Why, yes, I wrote,” he reached 
up to a wicker basket nailed to one of the porch sup- 
ports and pulled out a letter and a newspaper. 

“Here’s yesterday’s mail!” he cried. “I bet you 
they’re gone on one of Mr. Ballou’s music trips!” 

It was her own letter he held out to her. 

“Well,” she said doggedly. “I’ll have to get in and 
wait till they come back, that’s all. I can’t go back to 
Santa Barbara, very well. Do you suppose I could get 
in somehow? I’m Mrs. Ballou’s daughter.” 

“Well, for gosh sakes, if that ain’t the limit!’ he 
burst out. “I know Mr. Ballou said you might be along 
some time. He was planning to get down that way, along 
about now, he told me, and he figured on lookin’ you 
up. We think a lot of Mr. Ballou out here, Miss— 
NMiss—-" 

“I’m Mrs. Stickney. I’m married,” she said forlornly. 

“You don’t say! You look full young for that,” he 
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answered, smiling good-naturedly at her. “Just you sit 
down here, Mis’ Stickney, and I’ll rustle around and 
find that key—ten to one she’s left it next door.” 

He returned with it triumphantly and ushered her 
into the little entry. 

“Shall I tell the milkman to call,”” he suggested, “and 
the grocer? They all come every day. And you c’n 
*phone, of course, for anything you need. She gave the 
girl a holiday, I s*pose—I might try to locate her, 
maybe.” 

“Oh, no, don’t bother,” Naomi said hastily. “They'll 
be back soon, probably. It’ll be all right.” 

As she went through the empty house, Naomi’s spirits 
sank lower and lower. The dead, dusty air of a closed 
dwelling pervaded it; the rooms seemed small and 
cluttered; after the sunny, flower-filled spaces of the 
great stucco chambers she had left, these stuffy, taste- 
less little rooms were doubly depressing. 

With a sigh she unpacked her bag, disposed her 
things in what she judged to be the “spare room,” and 
settled herself to wait for her mother’s return. 

For a month she waited, not knowing whether any 
day might bring them, not practical enough to suspect 
that the lack of any mail deliveries implied a corre- 
sponding order to the post office; too incurious of her 
neighbors to gather any news from them. She lived 
from hand to mouth on bread and milk, eggs, fruit and 
tinned food; she knew nothing of cookery. Her out- 
door exercise, which had been so beneficial to her, was 
completely abandoned; she sat all day in the house, 
partly from a nervous terror of missing them when they 
should come, partly from growing laziness. By imper- 
ceptible degrees her skin yellowed, her eyes dulled and 
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seemed smaller, the gloss left her thick hair, which she 
trimmed carelessly herself. Worse than all these, which 
she hardly noticed, her figure began suddenly to change 
and to lose its firm, shapely lines; her clothes grew 
tighter, her appetite at once more capricious and in- 
sistent. 

As all of her mother’s tradesmen credited her orders 
unquestioningly, her hundred dollars remained intact, 
and her one walk to the center of the little suburb was 
to inquire the price of the journey home. With char- 
acteristic independence she never dreamed of applying 
to her mother for funds; she knew that she was there 
merely as a visitor. Although she exacted endless con- 
cessions from those who loved her “for herself,” as she 
put it, Naomi expected nothing from more obvious 
relations; it would never have occurred to her, even 
before their definite break, that she had any claim 
whatever on her husband’s family. If you had told 
her that in the case of her incapacity the Stickneys 
would have assumed the care of her child, as in duty 
bound, she would have laughed in your face. 

As the long days wore by, she became subject to fits 
of unreasoning terror in the night, and dreading their 
recurrence, she fell into the habit of reading late in bed. 
Her mother had always been a devoted novel reader, and 
a flimsy bamboo bookshelf was filled with the popular 
fiction of the last ten years. Reading till the small hours, 
she slept through the morning, and thus her dragging 
days were shortened. 

She received no word from Aunt Nomy, and delayed 
writing her till her mother should have returned and 
she should have something to write about. There was 
no piano in the house, and strangely enough she did not 
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once notice the lack nor regret it. As always in her 
life, she accepted her circumstances as she found them, 
identified herself with them, and allowed them to mold 
her. Reading and eating and sleeping she lay quiescent 
and sullen in the stagnant pond of her empty days; 
her obstinacy exhausted itself in the tenacity of staying 
here until the visit she seemed fated to make should 
accomplish itself. Crusoe on his island was not more 
cut off from the world. 

One morning—it was indeed nearly noon—she was 
roused from heavy sleep by a touch on her shoulder, 
and a loud, fresh voice. 

“For heaven’s sake, it’s Naomi! Wake up, alee 
how long have you been here? Why didn’t you let us 
know?” 

Her mother had changed markedly in these last 
years; grown very stout, her rapidly graying hair and 
pink cheeks gave her a decidedly matronly air. She 
seemed to have become more frank and hearty: a touch 
of the breezy West had broadened her shoulders and 
eased her earlier asperities. 

“J might have known it was your housekeeping, 
downstairs,” she said, not ill-naturedly. “You haven’t 
changed much, have you? Didn’t you eat anything but 
sardines?” 

Almost a stranger, she was infinitely more welcome 
now than she would have seemed a month ago. She 
brought life and a certain easy-going bustle into the 
dead little house; though clearly not much moved by 
the sight of her daughter, Naomi’s mother was suffi- 
ciently glad to see her, to make her feel a welcome guest, 
and her interest in Naomi’s by now quite obvious con- 
dition, while not so strong and sentimental as Mrs. de 
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Silva’s, was quite sincere. She was shocked at her sallow 
tint and deep-ringed eyes, insisted on a consultation 
with the local doctor, and on Naomi’s lanquid refusal 
to take the walking exercise he recommended, took her 
out every day in the little car which she drove very 
competently. Naomi, pampered by the enormous limou- 
sines of the de Silvas, found this useful vehicle slow 
and jolting; she had contracted a morbid distrust of 
her mother’s capacities as chauffeur and did not enjoy 
these excursions ; but the fresh air did her good and the 
more wholesome diet of the reorganized household 
agreed with her capricious appetite and strengthened 
her flagging vitality. 

Mrs. Ballou accepted with no surprise the news of 
her unknown son-in-law’s foreign service; many young 
Californians had gone abroad; her husband was a vio- 
lent partisan of the Allied Forces, and was even now 
engaged in a tour of the state, mspiring the various 
communities to patriotic song. She appreciated with a 
sentimental interest Naomi’s desire to keep the birth 
of her child as much a secret as possible, taking it for 
granted that it was the solicitous case of a young wife 
to keep her husband from unavoidable worry. It is 
probable that she thought him a young man of leisure, 
and Naomi’s pretty frocks—all too small, now, alas !— 
and the little luxurious accessories given her by the 
generous de Silvas undoubtedly confirmed her in this 
impression. They themselves were sufficiently prosper- 
ous to allow Mr. Ballou to indulge himself in longer 
vacations than fall to the lot of most business men, and 
as she had never been accustomed to any organized 
social life, the lack of it did not fret her: she had no 
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such ambition. She had no curiosity as to her daugh- 
ter’s way of life or her new relatives—and quite clearly 
felt no further responsibility for her. Her approaching 
motherhood was a claim on the interest and sympathy 
of any older woman, and though she was quite lacking 
in the reminiscences and recommendations of Mrs. de 
Silva, and depended entirely upon the cheery little 
doctor, this attitude was not in the least resented by 
her daughter, who from now on regarded any intimate 
or sentimental comments on her condition as little short 
of insulting. She welcomed gladly any difference from 
Mrs. de Silva. 

After a fortnight’s further travel Henry Ballou ar- 
rived, tired, but enthusiastic. He too had changed 
greatly: the slim, contemptuous clerk she remembered, 
irritable and critical, always, it seemed, a little above 
his company, had become a broad, plumpish business 
man, optimistically prosperous, happy in his avocation, 
which it was his cherished dream to make the occupa- 
tion of his later years. 

He greeted Naomi kindly, but with no intimacy, 
and was as incurious as to her affairs as his wife. He 
had only enthusiastic admiration for her husband’s 
exile and “wished more young fellows felt as he did.” 
Beyond polite inquiry after Aunt Nomy’s health, he 
did not mention her. After a vain attempt at engaging 
his step-daughter’s interest in a collection of “Old Home 
Songs” which he was compiling, all of which seemed 
incredibly ugly and banal to her, he gave up any 
further attempt at conversation, and at supper time, 
_the only hour of their meeting, he confined himself to a 
reminiscent monologue of his various tours, which his 
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wife received with unfailing attention. Naomi soon 
abandoned any pretense of this sort, and sat in a 
vague revery, her eyes on her plate. 

The weeks wore on and it was nearly Christmas time. 
Naomi had long forgotten any other life. Her mother 
required nothing of her, pressed her for no future plans. 
If, gradually, she grew more impatient of Naomi’s un- 
tidiness and inertia and expressed herself with oc- 
casional sharpness, it was with no real dislike, no grow- 
ing antagonism: she had merely slipped back into her 
old critical helplessness when confronted with a nature 
she was fundamentally incapable of understanding. 
Naomi bore her no ill will for it; she might have been 
little Nomy, again, back in the old Branford days. 
Mother had always scolded her, but she meant well with 
it all. On the whole, they “got on” much better than 
they had been used to. 

Looking back on this time, long afterward, Naomi 
could recall it only as a dim, gray blanket, dropped 
like a misty, gloomy curtain between two stages of her 
life. Neither happy nor unhappy, not quite a dream, 
nor yet quite real, were those months. They simply did 
not count. She could not have been said to wish to 
remain there; she emphatically did not wish to leave. 
Sluggishly, fatalistically, she waited for the liberating 
event, no longer feared, now, but almost desired. To- 
ward the last, it is doubtful if any of her old friends 
would have recognized the “chére petite Noémi” of 
their memories, at a cursory glance, in this slatternly, 
yellow-faced young woman with her clumsy figure and 
deep-set, shrunken eyes. 

Although she had always intended to throw herself 
upon Aunt Nomy at the crucial moment, January found 
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her still in her rocking-chair beside hér mother’s little 
open fire, silent, brooding, a definite part of her house- 
hold. Mr. Ballou was away again and her mother un- 
doubtedly found her a resource. 

By February she had grown very heavy and her 
apathy increased; it was as if the further she ad- 
vanced along her shadowy way the deeper grew the 
thick, merciful curtain that wrapped her. Mrs. Ballou, 
sitting opposite her, brought her to herself for the 
moment by an abrupt question. 

“Naomi,” she said, looking up from the hat she was 
trimming, “when do you expect the baby, exactly?” 

Naomi looked blankly at her, focusing her gaze with 
difficulty. 

*‘When?” she repeated. “Why ?” 

“Because,” her mother pursued, “I met the doctor 
yesterday and he said if you were going East to have 
it, you ought to go right away. I told him I couldn’t 
make out whether you were planning to have it there 
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or not.” 

“But... but... where would I have it?” Naomi 
faltered, a ghastly terror reaching out at her suddenly, 
a dread of the long journey, a sense of utter abandon- 
ment that stopped her heart, so that the child, dis- 
turbed, struck out angrily within her and sickened her. 

“Why, you could have it here, if you’d rather,” Mrs. 
Ballou returned composedly, her mouth full of pins. 
“Tf it?s the end of this month, as I understand it, I 
should think you’d feel awfully funny, taking that long 
trip.” 

Naomi sank back in an unspeakable relief. 

“Oh, dear, I would rather—stay here, I mean,” she 
sighed. 
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“All right,” her mother returned. “It’s more sensible, 
I should think. D’ll tell the doctor. You wouldn’t want 
anything to happen, you know.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” Naomi agreed. Only in such vague 
terms did they refer to her position. 

By the middle of the month her torpor began to lift; 
apprehension grew swiftly into dread; her eyes followed 
her mother restlessly and she began to ask abrupt 
questions as to her coming trial: How much would it 
hurt her? How long would it last? Could she be “put 
to sleep,” if the pain were too great? Did people often 
die? 

Mrs. Ballou, who disliked these conversations, assured 
her gravely that she was inviting evil influences by 
dwelling so morbidly upon what was after all a natural 
process ; and Naomi wished, too late, that she had made 
some friend in the neighborhood whose principles did 
not preclude detailed discussion of her case. 

But this unpleasant phase was short and dissolved 
quickly into a new situation. Her mother appeared in 
her bedroom early one morning, an open letter in her 
hand and an expression quite unlike her usual easy- 
going phlegm in her eyes. 

“Henry’s sick,” she said briefly. “They think he’ll 
be easier if I’m there, though they say not to worry, 
there’s no danger. He’s had some kind of low fever. 
I’d never forgive myself, if I didn’t go. I don’t like to 
leave you alone, Naomi, but if I got the nurse—” 

“You mean, Ill have to go away?” Naomi muttered, 
blanching and huddling in her low chair. The look in 
her eyes—a hurt, animal terror, was so pathetically 
dreadful, so hopelessly deserted, that even Mrs. Bal- 
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to her and patted her shoulder witha real and tender 
sympathy. 

“Good gracious, no!” she cried, shocked. “Are you 
crazy, child? I meant, I’d send for that nurse now, to 
be with you for a few days, and then I thought... 
how would you like it if I sent for your Aunt Nomy?” 

Naomi was on her feet, her hands pressed to her 
throat, her eyes shining. 

“Aunt Nomy? Really? Oh, Mother!” she cried and 
burst into tears of hysterical joy. 

Mrs. Ballou smiled, tremulously, but not unkindly. 

“I thought you wouldn’t mind,” she said drily and 
at something in her voice Naomi checked and stam- 
mered. 

“Jt isn’t that,” she began, but her mother patted 
her shoulder again. 

“Oh, I know it’s always been your Aunt Nomy, with 
you,” she said. “That’s all right, child; she always 
understood you, Nomy did. I’ll go straight out and tele- 
graph and see about that nurse.” 

They were not long in suspense: a brief telegram 
announcing Aunt Nomy’s departure the next evening 
delighted them both, and in view of her instant re- 
sponse, Mrs. Ballou decided to wait until her arrival 
before leaving. 

Naomi moved through the next days in a hunger of 
hope—Aunt Nomy was coming! Never could she have 
dreamed what this would mean to her; she cursed the 
dull, senseless inertia which had held her bound so long, 
at the time when she should have been flying across 
_ the country to her one real refuge. The sickening, sud- 

den terrors left her: Aunt Nomy would attend to every- 


thing! 
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And when the tall, strong figure actually stood in the 
doorway, and the deep, anxious, dark eyes searched the 
room, found her, and softened into relief, Naomi stum- 
bled into her arms and sobbed out a broken thanks- 
giving. The two older women were more moved than 
they cared to show and exchanged restoring common- 
places; Mrs. Ballou’s curious gaze rested long on her 
sister’s trim, firm figure, her upright, still defiant car- 
riage, her flashing eyes. 

“Before you tell the girl what to call me, I might 
as well tell you both that I’ve changed my name—I’m 
Mrs. Parr, now,” she said, as at an afterthought, and 
at their amazement, she explained. 

“John Parr’s been at me to marry him for a long 
while,” she said in her deep, competent voice, hardly 
at all self-conscious, “but of course I always told him 
there was no sense in it, at our age. When I got your 
telegram, I was determined to come, but I will say 
I was a little worried about the house. Not that Florrie’s 
not able to manage, but the idea of it. And Mr. Parr— 
he was looking up the trains and all—said, ‘Now, 
here’s what I mean. If we were married, I could just 
take the helm, in a way, while you were gone, and no- 
body could say a word! I know what ought to be 
done—’ and he does. 

“‘All right,’ I said, ‘I think perhaps we'd better,’ 
and we did. That afternoon. It won’t make a bit of 
difference, Naomi, you know. Wherever we are, there’ll 
be a home for you, if you want it.” 

“Well, Nomy, better late than never!” said her sis- 
ter, laughing, and to Naomi’s vague surprise a hot, 
hard red sprang into Aunt Nomy’s checks and flushed 
even her forehead; her mother’s answering flame of 
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mottled pink was nearly as odd. Surely Aunt Nomy 
didn’t mind a bit of fun: after all she was old to be 
married! 

“You certainly didn’t waste much time getting out 
here, anyway,” Mrs. Ballou added hastily. “How did 
Mr. Parr like that, I wonder?” 

“Oh, he knew I had to come,” Aunt Nomy answered 
simply. “Naomi, you ought to be getting to bed, hadn’t 
your” 

“Yes, Aunt Nomy, I’m going,” she said meekly. How 
good it was to be “bossed,” as she had used to call 
it, again! 

With her mother away, everything fell quickly into a 
new routine. While waiting for the arrival of her trunk, 
Aunt Nomy, assisted by the wondering Swedish servant, 
thoroughly cleaned the house, from attic to cellar. An 
indefinite change took place in the aspect of the rooms 
and furniture; consciously or unconsciously the solid 
old chairs and sofas that had been judged worthy of 
transportation from Branford moved to the foreground 
and restored a vaguely familiar atmosphere to the 
little household. Invariable places were allotted to corre- 
sponding objects, and Naomi was sternly restricted to 
their new order. She cbeyed, amused and tolerant. 

“I guess I get my careless ways from Mother,” she 
suggested, when at Aunt Nomy’s orders she was assist- 
ing her in some of the lighter work—such exercise 
would be highly beneficial to her, she was informed, and 
her previous lack of exertion was warningly regretted. 

“Very likely,’ Aunt Nomy retorted briefly. “Chil- 
dren always do manage to inherit the worst traits, D’ve 
~ noticed !”” 

No veiled generalities met her eager questions, now. 
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The existing body of the traditions of expectant moth- 
erhood was imparted clearly and practically to her; it 
appeared that all women of ripe age and ordinary 
experience of the facts of life were perfectly conversant 
with these details, which lost in horror as they gained 
in commonplace reality. There was no reason for sup- 
posing that Naomi would undergo more than the aver- 
age trial, and her youth and fine physique made any 
excessive strain improbable. Her carelessness as to 
diet and exercise was against her, frankly: what had 
her mother. been thinking of? But that couldn’t be 
helped, now; she must just keep moving and eat less 
and occupy her mind. Imperceptibly her attention was 
drawn off from herself and diverted to the vital object 
of all this preparatory bustle—the child. In accordance 
with her plan, Aunt Nomy prepared the largest cham- 
ber, her sister-in-law’s pleasant room, with its great 
double bed, for the impending event. 

An hour after the arrival of the delayed trunk, Aunt 
Nomy appeared in the shining, prepared temple of the 
future rites with her arms full of various fresh, white 
matters. 

“Not that I suppose you haven’t plenty,” she 
announced abruptly to Naomi, “but these are good, if 
they are plain: I made them myself. You’d better get 
everything out, now, and put them all together. Where 
do you keep them?” 

“Keep what? What are they, Aunt Nomy?” the 
girl asked curiously. “Something you made for me?” 

“For you?” her aunt repeated, staring incredulously 
at her niece and extending the doll-like garments ac- 
cusingly. “I made them for the baby, of course! Do 
you mean to say you haven’t any others, child?” 
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“Why ... why ...I never thought about that, 
Aunt Nomy!” she stammered, appalled, and at her 
crimson face and half frightened scrutiny of the im- 
possibly tiny wardrobe which brought, somehow the 
first clear vision of the near, inexorable future before 
her opened eyes, Aunt Nomy gasped, frowned, sank on 
the smooth bed and gave the first hysterical, angry 
laugh Naomi had ever heard from her lips. 

“That’s too much! Even from your mother! My good 
Lord!’ she cried, and with working, twisted features 
she hurried out of the room, flinging through the door 
with the angry impatience of the girl herself, who 
thought suddenly, “That’s the way I run out, when 
Pm cross!” 

It was the only criticism of her mother she had ever 
heard from Aunt Nomy, and it was never hinted at 
again; each was too ashamed of its reason to refer to it. 

Will’s name was not once mentioned between them, 
nor, more strangely, perhaps, Mary Stickney’s. As 
far as any reference to her immediate past was con- 
cerned, they might have been back in Branford. The 
new life so soon to be added to theirs was a matter 
which, for both of them, it seemed, concerned themselves 
alone. No one else had any rights in it or any future 
bound up in it. 

And when the first grim signal of her trial flashed its 
pain across her taut nerves, Naomi knew well that her 
aunt’s brisk, practical attitude masked a tender sym- 
pathy none the less deep because she could not break 
the self-control of years. Her brief assurances rang 
true; she was there, near and sure, a tower of strength 
_ and resource. 

Close and closer came the agony, sharper and more 
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relentless the hot, riving fury of the inescapable ordeal. 

“I can’t! I won’t! Stop it, Aunt Nomy, stop it!” 
she wailed, wrenched with horror and despair, and the 
patient, dark eyes fixing hers held her spirit to en- 
durance, the strong large hands gripped her own and 
wrung them courageously. 

“Tt’s all right, keep right on, Naomi! It won’t be 
long now,” she answered sternly. “It’s no worse for 
you than for others, remember. It won’t be long.” 

There was no hope, no outlook. The great iron bands 
encircled her with no slackening, now; the waves of 
torture no longer rose and fell; they had swelled into a 
sea of torment, an abyss of cruel, relentless suffering 
that broke her spirit and reduced her to a vindictive 
animal ready to bite the hands that soothed her. 
Escaping their vigilance for an unguarded moment, 
she seized with a snarling cry of triumph the merciful 
little white cone from which brief whiffs of unconscious- 
ness had been doled out to her, and crushing it violently 
over her face, she drew in great breaths of sweet, chok- 
ing anesthesia. The nurse’s startled cry, the little doc- 
tor’s, “Here, here! Not so fast!” faded on the air; 
Aunt Nomy’s deep, sad eyes grew larger, turned to 
pools of drowning blackness and swallowed her. 

“Tye beaten them! I’ll die, now!” she thought con- 
tentedly, and ceased to feel or know or suffer... . 

There was no time in that mysterious country to 
which her spirit rushed, and when she opened her eyes, 
slowly, there were the dark, tired eyes, deep-ringed 
now and sunken with watching, still tirelessly fixed on 
hers. 

Wasn’t it over, then? Must she go on? Was the 
respite she had dared, at any cost, only a dream? 
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OW hat: 2ha when <=. 4. oh, no!” she muttered, and 
helpless tears flowed down her cheeks. Somewhere, far 
away, a dull, gasping, creaking noise, like the noise of 
some ugly machine in motion, rose and fell. It was 
annoying and she scowled weakly. 

“Stop that, can’t you?” she muttered. ‘‘Will it hurt 
again?” 

“There’s nothing to hurt you, Ngomi, it’s all over— 
you have a fine, strong little girl!’ Aunt Nomy an- 
swered clearly. “It’s all right now: do you want to see 
her?” 

But Naomi turned, with a long, enraptured sigh, and 
went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Wuew Will Stickney first took his place on the muddy 
truck which was to be his perch for so long, he supposed 
himself to be obliging, temporarily, two very efficient 
and over-worked women who had lost a good driver 
and appealed to him as the only male available at 
the moment. He had learned to drive a Ford car during 
his year at the Carpet Works and though those days 
seemed long ago to him, now, he found that his feet fell 
into place on the pedals almost automatically. The 
French of his student days, awaiting under his tongue, 
served him better than he had dared to hope; com- 
plete absorption in his errand and his road-map saved 
him from the careless errors of his predecessor; his 
quiet reserve, his careful handling of his car, his brief 
reports on the conditions of the tiny war-wrecked vil- 
lages to which he had been dispatched with selected 
comforts and necessities, greatly impressed his su- 
perior officers, and they begged him to stay at his 
wheel until they could find a suitable successor. The 
precise nature of his work was a matter of indifference 
to him. Even if he had felt inclined to enlist in the 
army he had no idea of how to go about it, and by 
the time experience had taught him how it could be ac- 
complished, and Americans in French uniform were 
fairly familiar figures, he had become so identified with 
his job and so valuable to those who directed it that 
his tentative essays at escape were made very difficult. 

“Oh, Mr. Stickney, you don’t mean you’re going to 
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desert us? But who could we find to ever take your 
place? Please, reconsider.” 

His directors found in this quiet, reserved young 
man a lieutenant after their own hearts. “They could 
not quite place him,” as they said: not a trace of the 
young adventurer eager for excitement could be found 
in him. He never philandered with the intermittent 
young women who swaggered or sentimentalized their 
way through the Unit; though obviously not of a pious 
turn and entirely free from any suspicion of “uplift,” 
his personal standards were evidently of the strictest; 
he never swore, in the new, flippant war fashion, and 
was apparently ignorant of war slang. Though suffi- 
ciently docile under direction and though he never 
chafed at taking his orders from women, yet, when the 
interminable red tape which bound even this free-lance 
unit became too absurdly tortuous, his brief suggestions 
as to the best and simplest way of disentangling the or- 
ganization from its choking coils were always practical 
and tactful. They all thought him older than he was and 
deferred to him more and more. “Cock of the barnyard,” 
Anne Fellowes, a slangy, cigarette consuming, short- 
haired ambulance driver called him, and “Cock Stick- 
ney,” alternated with “Galahad,” “Little Willy,” and 
“Prunes and Prisms,” were his official titles. 

Will had arrived just as the glorious echoes of Ver- 
dun had quieted down, and through all the crash and 
fury of the Somme he drove more or less quietly on his 
merciful errands among a group of little villages on 
the safe side of Amiens. Refugees from the invaded dis- 
trict were in continual process of arrival and departure, 
~ convoys of all sorts shared the roads with him, the 
seamy side of glory was continually in evidence. But 
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beyond the thunder of distant guns and the dishearten- 
ing loads of wounded, he had no actual knowledge of 
conflict. Afterwards, when it was all over, he marveled 
at the curious fate which had always conspired, it 
seemed, with circumstances, to keep him from the es- 
sential, the interesting, the vital moments and places of 
all the scenes in which his life was laid. 

Always busy, always appreciated, always reasonable 
in yielding to what seemed the important matter of the 
moment, he managed, somehow, always to miss the crux 
of the problem, the crisis of the event. From the atti- 
tude and talk of everyone he met it seemed that he had 
never understood this marvelous, this heart-breaking 
Paris, where he had lived longer than most of them. 
Naomi had given him clearly to understand that for all 
interests and purposes he was as ignorant of New 
York as if he had been living in one of its suburbs. 
Though his university meant a great deal to him, he 
knew that many men in his class wondered what he got 
out of it. Even in the Stockholm Quartet, where he 
had been vitally important to its success, the other 
three had seemed to comprise an inner circle, into which 
he never penetrated. ... 

Musing upon these things, chewing the cud of his 
deep, hurt grievance against Naomi and through her, 
of his spoiled career, he pushed through the cold and 
wet, blew upon his stiffened hands, stamped his chill- 
blained feet, and ran his errands across the devastated 
fields of France—in the great war, but not of it. If his 
pride sometimes rebelled and if his conviction staggered 
sometimes, under the strange look in his Cousin Joe’s 
eyes when on a hasty, important errand to Paris he met 
him and heard his amazed, “For God’s sake, how do you 
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stand it? Of course I can see it’s a great help, and all 
that, but—voyons, mon cher!’”—if sometimes he fal- 
tered, and swore to himself he’d get out of it all, and 
ask for a job in the line, a cooler reasoning restored 
him to his dogged course. Why, after all, since it was 
not a case of every man’s hand to a gun, yet, why 
should he, just for the excitement, bluster in? Construc- 
tive labor suited him best temperamentally ; he knew he 
was doing good work, really helping that poor, ravaged 
country quite as much as by shooting Huns; somebody 
had to take care of these people, and old men and 
women couldn’t do it all alone, whatever the rest might 
think. 

In March the German line from Noyon to Arras was 
shortened and the enemy withdrew, devastating as they 
went. In the great shifting and confusion that resulted, 
the little outpost of pity, with its beneficent and con- 
stantly increasing margin of operations, was nearly 
wiped out; it seemed to them the most indelible blot 
of all that the great new “Hindenburg Line” had ac- 
complished; Will became furiously, personally angry 
for the first time, and assured the terrified villagers on 
his route that America would soon be with them now 
and help to blow that line to atoms. The wanton ruin 
that he beheld, on his trips to the northeast, stirred him 
to the slow, smoldering wrath that is long in abating, 
and as the spring crept over the land and physical con- 
ditions became more tolerable, he occupied himself 
seriously in finding a successor to his labors, convinced 
that the station was now on its feet again, and could 
do without him if it must. 

On the trail of a Quaker classmate, who had at- 
tached himself to some moribund mission to Russia, in 
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the hope of interesting him in their work, Will struggled 
down to Paris, arriving with his usual luck, just after 
the news of America’s declaration of war had reached 
the city. He was fated never to see a great popular 
demonstration of any kind in the two years he spent in 
France, and the one event of the sort that he wit- 
nessed in his own country was dust and ashes in his 
mouth for more than one reason. 

After a hurried search for his man, he was able to 
trace Whitehead to Lille, where he had gone with a 
group of friends to assist in the housing of a troop 
of unidentified war orphans; and hurrying back, he 
stopped only long enough to consult with his cousin as 
to his best means of “joining up”: there was only one 
job for him now. Joe was interested, but regretted that 
he had not come before: it would be wiser, really, to 
go home as soon as possible and hurry to an officer’s 
training camp; oddly enough, things were more diffi- 
cult for Americans, now. 

“The first through the mill will be the first over here, 
you know,” he said. “It sounds crazy, but it’s what we’re 
telling everybody. We can help you back, of course— 
when can you make it?” 

There was still time for his trip to Lille and he 
pushed on impatiently, found Whitehead, convinced 
him, with the quiet persistence which rarely failed, of 
his suitability for the post, and they were starting away 
together when his new lieutenant remembered all at 
once a promise to look up a Frenchman, convalescent 
somewhere in that neighborhood, through whose efforts 
he had become,interested in the pathetic orphans of his 
mission. They pushed back nearly to Arras, deflected 
sharply to the)west, and just as the thundering monot- 
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ony of the guns began to soften and the country roads 
took on a more normal aspect, their directions led them 
up a long avenue of poplars, into a broad-roofed, 
straggling building, half chateau, half farmhouse, where 
invalid chairs under improvised canvas shelters basked 
in the spring sunshine and here and there a white coiffed 
Sister spelled mercy to bandaged eyes. 

Left in the courtyard, Will waited restlessly: he 
longed to be off. Here it was, nearly June, and he hadn’t 
started yet! An undercurrent of impatience for which 
he hardly guessed the reason tugged at him day and 
night: though he would not have returned to America 
for any such purpose, now that he must go, ought to 
go, he would find what Naomi was doing, would learn 
what time had accomplished in her. He did not tell 
himself this, he dreamed of no happiness, as yet, with 
her; he had, even, no desire for her—she had shocked 
him too profoundly; his wound was not yet healed. But 
the knowledge that he would soon be on common ground 
—if it were only a battleground!—shook his nerves 
and edged his eagerness to be off. He was already in 
America, in his heart. 

His absent eyes rested on a long colonnade of wooden 
posts which supported a sort of narrow thatched roof, 
making a covered way from one part of the building to 
another. The strong noon glare was full on his glasses; 
the excessive light dazzled him. As he-blinked in it, a 
door opened at the end of the colonnade and a woman 
rushed out hastily. The darkness within the room she 
had left was proved by the patch of blackness that 
yawned behind her; shielding her eyes from the glare, 
she buried her face in her hands and sneezed loudly. 

“Ici, ict! Vite, vite!” a shrill voice called, and the 
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woman, young, to judge by her figure, turned abruptly 
and pushing open another door to her left, dashed back 
through it, staggering a little, like a person half blinded 
and wholly confused. She wore a white blouse, which 
had rolled up untidily above her short, dark skirt; a 
bright red belt failed to hold the two together. An 
English officer’s forage cap was crammed over her hair. 
How different from the neat blue-and-white Sister under 
the tree! How roughly she slammed the door... as 
she swung through it, smothering her loud sneeze, he 
was irresistibly reminded of Naomi in a quick flash of 
pain. And as the memory stabbed him, half sweet, half 
bitter, it was as if a tiny bell had rung in his brain, 
and a curtain had rolled back, and printed like a 
photograph on his mind he saw Dean Ridgway’s office 
in the old Conservatory in Boston, himself and _ his 
mother sitting there near the littered desk, and a girl in 
blouse and petticoat gaping apart, in spite of a red 
belt, with a man’s hat crowded over untidy hair, push- 
ing blindly out of the room, her hands before her face. 
The gesture, the strong, swift rush of her, fitted sud- 
denly into something else . . . that girl in Boston had 
been Naomi! He was certain of it. And he never knew 
her, never remembered the incident, until now. And— 
wait a bit! Wasn’t that the girl who had played so 
well at the final concert that year, and nearly fainted 
from terror? Of course it was—how had he failed to 
connect them? Relentlessly his memory drove on: there 
was something else, too, wasn’t there, about that girl? 
Some scandal about a professor . . . ah, yes, Zumo- 
rowska. It was all hushed up and the girl had been abso- 
lutely cleared; the Dean had been most insistent. A 
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jealous Polish woman’s quick suspicions. But it wasn’t 
very pleasant ... and that had been Naomi, too! 

He knew it. She had a name out of the Bible, he 
remembered. 

There they had been together, all the while, and they 
never knew! And that girl was his wife. If he had 
given her a passing thought, it would have been as he 
thought now of Sophie Kletsch. Just that. And he 
married her. And because of what she had made of their 
marriage, he was here. Plunged into a sick sadness that 
weakened him in his very muscles, he dropped his head 
on his arm, that rested on the bench, and bit his lips. 

A quick, light step approached him, a hand touched 
his shoulder. 

“Can I do anything for you, mon ami? Are you 
hurt?” 

He raised his blurred eyes and stared straight into 
the blue eyes of Mary Falconer. 

“Oh! How—how do you do?” he stammered, and 
for a breath she stared back at him, completely mysti- 
fied. 

Then her face lighted, she laughed aloud, checked 
the laugh, and glanced about her quickly. 

“Tiens! It?s Little Billee!”’ she cried softly, and gave 
him her hands, drawing him to his feet. 

“And where do you fall from?” she demanded. “What 
are you? What are you doing here—of all places in 
France?” 

“I’m going home, now, to find an O.T.C.” he said, 
smiling at her, amazed to realize how good it was to 
see her, to hear her rich voice, to feel her warm, 


friendly grasp. “I’ll soon be back, I hope.” 
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“Bien!” she cried delighted. “Isn’t it wonderful that 
we’re in at last! It was time, hein? But never mind that. 
Have you seen Lolo? He was here last week.” 

“No,” he answered slowly, the pleasure fading from 
his eyes. His voice rang flat. He was tired, again. 

“T haven’t seen . . . anybody. It’s a hospital, here?” 

“JT should say so! We have twenty-eight beds—always 
full, of course. We’re planning to use the old stables, 
as soon as we can find someone to whitewash them. But 
we’re so short of labor—so terribly short! You know 
all about that, of course. . . . How soon can the Amer- 
icans get here?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know anything about that. My 
cousin—he’s in the Embassy—didn’t seem to think it 
would be very soon—certainly not before June. There’s 
so much machinery, you see. . . .” 

“Oh, machinery! I believe you! Tell them to hurry, 
when you get there, to hurry, for God’s sake, and forget 
the machinery! This isn’t a polo game, you know. Do 
you realize that I have a case of dressings here, in the 
receiving room, and that I can’t open them because 
some old maid in Westchester County hasn’t signed the 
right slip? And if I break it open, and it’s wrong, 
they’ll hold me up in Paris? I can’t afford to have them 
down onme . . . allons donc! What does it matter, so 
long as you’re coming over? Have it your own way— 
but come!” > 

“We’re coming,” he said soberly. 

She was as lovely as ever. Perhaps a little older, but 
that might have been the close blue veil that coiffed her 
rich hair and framed her face more rigorously than her 
Paris hat. A little thin, with shadows brushed lightly 
under her cone blue eyes, the long, squarish line of 
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her jaw, the beautiful modeling of her brow and cheek 
sprang out more sharply. 

Through all her kindness and her frank pleasure at 
seeing him a strange uncertainty in her eyes struck him; 
she glanced about her as she spoke and her voice was 
quick and low, like a voice in a sick-room. If it had not 
been an absurdity to connect the word “embarrass- 
ment” with Mary Falconer, he would have said that 
the woman was embarrassed. 

“You'll have déjeuner with us, I hope?” she said sud- 
denly, and again that curious look glanced out at him. 
Didn’t she want guests? It occurred to him suddenly 
that she hadn’t enough to eat and that her hospitality 
was shamed—they probably ran very close. 

“Oh, thanks, I couldn’t,” he answered hastily. 
“You're very kind. I must be off—I’m hoping to sail 
in four days, and my cousin said to be prepared a day 
earlier. These submarines—” 

“It’s vile,’ she murmured, spreading her beautiful 
hands wide. “Oh, if I could see them punished, I’d be 
willing to die! Listen, Little Billee, will you take a 
letter to my mother? And if you had a moment, could 
you run up to see her? Tell her I’ve written twice with- 
out any answers—I’m afraid she never got them. Lolo 
always tells her how I am, but she worries, bien en- 
tendu.” 

A quick picture of Mrs. Falconer in rich laces, her 
quiet blue eyes twinkling under gray curly hair, flashed 
before him: he had seen her last at his wedding! He 
sighed and shook Mary’s hand warmly. 

“J’]] be glad to,” he said, the pathos of life gripping 
him almost unendurably. She moved away quickly, al- 
most running, in her eagerness to get her letter; her 
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smooth, long stride brought back that wonderful night 
when she had taken him in, so sweetly, to her delicious 
little dinner and they had talked and sipped their 
liqueur and watched the fire... . 

Lost in a dream, half pleasant, half unspeakably 
sad, he waited for her, while the pigeons clucked and 
cooed in the sunny back court, and the fresh poplar 
leaves whitened in the blue air. All was silent, but for 
the pigeons and the distant irregular rumble of the 
great guns, so much a part of life, now, that one 
scarcely noticed them. 

She came back with the Quaker beside her; either his 
presence constrained her or her mind had been turned 
to some sad worry of her little kingdom, for she seemed 
distant and perplexed. Again that odd, embarrassed 
gleam flashed from her sea-colored eyes. 

“Aw revotr, alors,” she said hurriedly, “if you won’t 
stay. Here’s the letter and a photograph, and many, 
many thanks!” 

She took his hands and as his puzzled, gray eyes 
searched hers wearily, she leaned toward him and he 
felt her lips on his cheek. 

“Good-by, my dear, good-by!”” she said. “Never 
mind .. . does anything matter, now?” 

He stumbled to their waiting car, amazed and moved 
too deeply for any speech. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Naomr walked slowly up and down the sunny suburban 
street, pushing a new wicker perambulator easily be- 
fore her. She sprang up lightly on the balls of her feet ; 
her eyes flashed out of a clear skin, which had a pinker 
tone than her olive cheeks had known, before; her hair 
was glossy and waved strongly about her face. No one 
would have recognized in this young, active girl the 
clumsy, sallow woman who had dragged herself about 
her mother’s house eight weeks before. For that baby 
was eight weeks old, now: a strong, healthy child that 
slept and drank and slept again and had never given 
Aunt Nomy a moment’s anxiety. To Naomi she gave 
neither anxiety nor any real pleasure beyond a mild 
satisfaction in her good looks and strength. From the 
moment of her birth her mother’s only care had been, 
since the first few weeks when she had nursed her, not 
very adequately, to see that the child was moved about 
in the fresh, sunny air. As she pushed the new perambu- 
lator in the sun, she might have been a child wheeling a 
doll, so far as her feelings were concerned. 

By now she was really fond of the little thing, though 
for a week after its birth she had shown such curious 
coldness toward it that the nurse, for the few days of 
her stay, looked questioningly at her patient and had 
begun to gossip with the doctor. Aunt Nomy put her 
briskly to rights, however, with such convincing cita- 
tions of post-maternity vagaries that she added them 
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self to tactful praises of the baby’s strength and good 
looks. 

The child had its mother’s clear, dark pallor and a 
surprising quantity of wavy brown hair; but under 
Naomi’s straight, fine nose the Stickney chin jutted 
decidedly, and below Naomi’s level, dusky brows two 
gray eyes stared widely into the world, as yet un- 
focused by that empty gaze. It was, even at that early 
stage, a piquant and captivating creature, and Naomi 
was now very proud of the admiring comments the 
perambulator was sure to win. 

“And what’s her name, dearie?” the women would 
ask, and Naomi always smiled with pleasure when she 
told it: it was the one thing for which she owed the 
nurse any gratitude, she felt. 

The little doctor, anxious for his legal standing, had 
appealed to her early for some registering title, but she 
had felt no interest in the matter and had put him off 
till Aunt Nomy had intervened in his behalf and urged 
a decision. 

“I suppose you don’t care to name her after you and 
your aunty?” the nurse had ventured and Naomi’s 
“Ffeavens, no!” had been echoed by a sigh of relief 
from Aunt Nomy; neither, evidently, cared to perpet- 
uate herself in that manner. 

“Had you thought of Will’s mother?” Aunt Nomy 
suggested bravely, another day. She had never spoken to 
Naomi of her husband till then, but felt, clearly, that 
this was a reasonable moment to broach the subject. 

“T haven’t the least idea what her name was,” 
Naomi answered coldly, and Aunt Nomy said no more. 
It was the nurse who settled the matter. 

“There isn’t any friend?” she began, one day. “They 
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usually take it as a great compliment, most always. I 
was named Henrietta,” she added, “after my mother’s 
best old friend. He was right pleased.” 

Naomi chuckled suddenly. 

“But I couldn’t name anybody Loydetta,” she ob- 
jected (“I’d love to name her after Lolo, Aunt 
Nomy!”). That’s what he’s always called,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Lolo?” the nurse repeated, scowling thoughtfully, 
“but that would be Lola, wouldn’t it? That’s a pretty 
name, don’t you think so?” 

“Splendid!”? cried Naomi. “That’s fine! I'll call her 
Lola,” and this was the only christening little Lola ever 
knew. 

Their extended visit suited everybody concerned, for 
Mr. Ballou’s illness had proved more troublesome than 
anyone had anticipated ; his convalescence had been slow 
and the doctors had recommended an indefinite stay 
in the warm, dry air of southern Texas. 

Aunt Nomy, in a wave of renewed energy, identified 
herself with the local chapter of the Red Cross, where 
she soon took an important place, and the little parlor 
echoed to the weekly babble of a busy group of bandage- 
rollers and purveyors of all sorts of soldiers’ comforts; 
patriotism flamed high. 

Naomi, who until now had maintained an attitude 
toward the war so detached as to be almost cynical, 
was suddenly swept into the mounting flood of excite- 
ment by such simple, concrete forces as the sight of a. 
group of National Guardsmen at drill in the little pub- 
lic park, and the evening “Community Sings” of her 
stepfather’s initiation: the flying Flag, the exciting 
roll of the drums stirred her quickened blood. 
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The entrance of America into the world conflict had 
been marked, in the little town, by a quickly recruited 
class in “First Aid,” and Naomi, urged by one of the 
members of the bandage-rolling group to join it, agreed 
to do so, to her own surprise no less than Aunt Nomy’s. 
Awkward and impatient under the technical require- 
ments of the surgical dressings, the variety and interest 
of the First Aid instruction, under an enthusiastic 
young doctor, interested and amused her. Her physical 
strength and quick wit soon made her the pet of the 
class. They received their diplomas in a month, and 
the engraved. sheet, the first she had ever won in her 
life, affected her profoundly: she had just had it 
framed, and hung over her bed, when a letter from Mr. 
Parr, announcing Florrie’s contemplated marriage, 
turned Aunt Nomy’s thoughts to an instant homeward 
flight. Hilda, the Swedish servant, begged with tears to 
accompany them: she could not bear separation from 
her adored Lola, and hasty telegrams to the Ballous 
resulted in a transferring of her services, the more 
satisfactory to all, as Henry had now decided to resign 
definitely from his firm and accept the position of di- 
rector of recreation, under the Y.M.C.A., of the great 
military training-camp. Before she could quite realize 
it, Naomi found herself rolling quickly eastward, to a 
heartening chorus of bugle and drum. 

Arrived in New York, she hardly waited to see Aunt 
Nomy settled comfortably with Mr. Parr in her old 
bedroom, before darting out to breathe the exciting 
atmosphere of a new Fifth Avenue—a boulevard en 
féte. A great woman’s parade was in process, and fas- 
cinating uniforms of every description debouched from 
various side streets at their leaders’ commands. Bands 
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brayed, flags flew, trained nurses, motor corps, canteen 
battalions, Girl Scouts and buttoned and belted leagues 
of all sorts filed smartly by. Naomi was thrilled to the 
marrow; it was nearly a year since she had smelled the 
asphalt of the great city and to greet it under these 
stirring conditions intoxicated her. Drifting along 
through chance openings in the closely packed avenue, 
she stopped at an uptown side street where small groups 
of women in varying uniforms waited their turn to swell 
the ranks; among these, a baker’s dozen in neat blue 
suits with tiny Union Jacks sewn to the lapels caught 
her eye, and as she studied their faces with interest, one 
among them held her for a puzzled moment, then called 
out from her a cry of delighted recognition. 

“May! Old May!” she called and edged and elbowed 
her way to them, guided by the note of fresh, clear-cut 
English voices. 

“Hello there, Naomi!” 

The ’cellist gave her a hearty grip of her trim, 
gauntleted hand. Her dreamy abstraction was quite 
gone; square and dark and sturdy, she gained, like all 
women of her type, by the uniform. 

“Couldn’t keep out any longer, you see,” she ex- 
plained, with a gesture toward her mates. “We’re sail- 
ing Saturday. Your husband beat you to it, I hear! 
Well done, the Stockholm Quartet! We’re all signed up, 
now, you know.” 

“Really? Tell me—I’ve just got back from Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Youre looking awfully fit,’ May acknowledged, 
“and younger than ever, Naomi! Rossi went over with 
a Hospital Corps—she had a big pull with the Army, 
you know, in France. LeTellier couldn’t stand the 
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Somme business—he’s a stretcher-bearer, Rossi wrote 
me. But Mr. Stickney beat us all.” 

A sharp thrill of pride flickered through Naomi’s 
veins. It was quite true—he had beaten them all! She 
smiled uncertainly and her lip quivered. 

“And Mary, too,” May went on enthusiastically. 
“Didn’t she have the luck, though! But then, she de- 
served it. I suppose you’ve heard from her?” 

“T haven’t heard much from anybody,” Naomi an- 
swered evasively. “What are you going to do, May? 
What does the little flag mean?” 

“That little flag is the Union Jack, old dear,” the 
English girl informed her. “I happened to be born in 
London, you know. All of us here are British subjects, 
more or less, and we sort of got together—here, girls, 
fall in! Lively now! Left! Left!” 

They swung around the corner. Naomi’s throat 
swelled with excitement. 

“Come ’round to dinner, she says!’ one of her mates 
called back, dropping into line, and Naomi, trying to 
follow them on the sidewalk, but pressed back by the 
crowd, relinquished the chase. 

She did not reach home till late in the evening, and 
except for the presence of Mr. Parr, in slippers and 
a worn velvet jacket, sitting contentedly opposite Aunt 
Nomy, at her work of repairing the damaged household 
linen of three months’ neglect, she might have been com- 
ing back from a jolly evening with Mary and Lolo, 
three years ago. 

Hilda, entering on some errand, whispered in Aunt 
Nomy’s ear, then turned with a broad smile to Naomi. 

“She sleeps beautiful!” she said. 

Naomi stared, recalled from her story. 

“She? Who?’ she asked impatiently. 
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The Swede stared back at her, open-mouthed. 

“Who? Who?” she cried gutturally, “Pfui! My little 
Lola, of course! Who else?” 

“Qh,” said Naomi, taken aback, “that’s good.” 

Mr. Parr chuckled softly. 

“You haven’t changed much, have you, Naomi?” he 
remarked, stuffing his pipe. “It’s always the new thing 
with you, isn’t it?” 

Naomi could never understand why the physical 
processes of the baby should possess such endless inter- 
est for the two women who tended her. Why shouldn’t 
Lola sleep? There wasn’t much else for her to do. 

“It was great to see all those women marching,” 
Naomi mused. “It made you feel... oh, it was 
great!” 

“The women do seem to show a good deal of spirit,” 
Mr. Parr agreed. “Well, let ’em, let ’em! There’s no 
harm done, that I can see. As long as your Aunt Nomy 
stays home, they can all go, for all me!” 

Naomi yawned, sighed, and yawned again. Excite- 
ment waned into flat fatigue. She threw her arms above 
her head, tossing her hair. 

“Qh, gosh, I wish I could get over!” she cried. 
“What's the use of being out of it all?” 

Aunt Nomy bit off a thread and looked severely 
over her glasses. 

“J don’t think you ought to feel that way, Naomi,” 
she began, but Mr. Parr interrupted her, chuckling 
easily. 

“There, there, Nomy, she’s young, you know,” he said 
tolerantly. “That’s the way they feel, you know—I 
don’t blame ’em! I’ll bet you, at her age you’d have felt 
the same—I know you!” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Wuen Will Stickney returned to America with White- 
head, who was bent on recruiting for the Unit, after a 
year of the hardest work he had ever done, it was with 
a warmer heart, a deeper enthusiasm, than his reserved 
nature had hitherto shown to himself or to the world. 
Slow to rouse, he was now ready for any proof of de- 
votion to the country whose enrollment among the 
Allied Nations had made patriotism a new thing to his 
generation; gripped and tortured and humiliated by a 
young love which had plowed his soul cruelly for a 
year, a big, new emotion had warmed and softened his 
heart, and already half consciously, he had planted 
fresh seeds of tolerance and forgiveness in the broken 
soil. He was going, perhaps, to death, and the very in- 
ward voice that sent him there, the voice that had sent 
his ancestors before him, in two successive centuries, to 
win their independence at any cost, counseled him to 
leave no personal bitterness behind him. This time he 
would not fling off in anger; she must send him, to pro- 
tect her and others, in love and pride. 

If he went straight to Boston on his arrival it was 
not because he wanted to delay their meeting, but from 
the obscure conviction that in his country’s uniform, 
already vowed to her service, he could stand before his 
wife at once more simply and more surely. It no more 
occurred to him to discuss it with her than it would 
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his young wife the propriety of enlisting in the great 
conflict that had shaken his generation. 

He came out from the physical examination, which 
he had undergone as the merest perfunctory formality, 
confused and incredulous. He had, it seemed, a “mitral 
murmur.” This, which indicated to the authorities a 
definite incapacity to serve his country as an officer in 
the Army, could only appear ridiculous and petty to a 
man whose heart action—never in his life suggested 
as inadequate—had sufficed not only for the strain of 
ordinary games, swimming and mountain climbing, but 
the experience of a year’s lifting of heavy cases, con- 
tinuous travel, in cruel weather, irregular food and 
sleep and a general outdoor activity beyond the normal, 
if anything. Amazed and angry, he argued his point 
with other boards, other physicians; procured certifi- 
cates of health from college authorities; lay in bed, 
even, for twenty-four hours, at the advice of another 
disappointed candidate. In vain: the inane jumping up 
and down in the inevitable test produced the same in- 
comprehensible result. 

“But I rowed at Cambridge, I tell you!” 

“That may have been the trouble, Mr. Stickney,” 
they assured him blandly. “Rowing is often respon- 
sible!” 

“But I’ve pushed a car along a country road for an 
hour—a car I couldn’t repair!” 

“Jt’s unfortunate,” the answer came, kindly always, 
but inexorable, “but there are the facts! Anything we 
can do, of course . . . we should be glad. . . .” 

Uncle Irwin, to whom he resorted in despair, had 
aged and shrunken; deep wrinkles sagged his cheeks; 
his voice was worried and querulous. 
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“To take a factory that I put up at a cost of two 
hundred thousand, equipped for cut sugar manufacture, 
and tell me I must use it for low-grade crushed—what’s 
the sense of that, I ask you? How does that help the 
Government? Why not take another? It’s brutal stu- 
pidity, that’s what it is! What do a lot of Wall Street 
men know about it? They can’t even tell me why! Dol- 
lar-a-year men, indeed! Dollar donkeys—that’s what I 
call ’em!”? 

Will’s dilemma affected him most uncomfortably: he 
scowled and shifted in his chair in the hotel restaurant. 

“T'sck, tsek, tsck!” he clucked. “That’s bad, that’s 
bad, my boy! Why didn’t you stay over there? Better 
have worn a French uniform, at any rate. It’ll be very 
embarrassing, explaining this to everyone you meet 
. - - you look as strong as a horse. Must have been 
your mother had a poor heart—those things come out, 
you know. Everybody of age to bear arms in the family 
is in it now, Ben writes me. He’s getting up a little 
booklet on the subject—nice to have, you know, later. 
You take my advice and don’t stay here, Willy—go 
back to your Red Cross, if you have to. But don’t hang 
about over here. You'll regret it, if you do.” 

“I have no intention of doing so, I assure you,” Will 
answered stiffly, and left the old gentleman fuming over 
his factories. 

As he and Whitehead swung themselves to the last 
vestibule of the moving train, a man in captain’s uni- 
form narrowly escaped knocking them off the car by 
his hurried scramble after them, and turning to receive 
his apologies, they encountered a young lawyer whom 
Will had occasionally met during his first years in 
Paris: the other had lived there since his college days. 
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*°Lo, Whitey—thought you were in France, Stick,” 
he greeted them. “What’s your job?” 

“It’s beginning to look as if I hadn’t any,” Will 
returned bitterly. “Look here, Fellowes, how can I get 
into one of those?” and he touched the Army jacket. 

*“You can have this one,” and he made a mock show 
of getting out of it. “Take it, Stick, and many happy 
returns of the day! I’ve had mine, thank you—I’m not 
taking any more!” 

“What do you mean?” 

The man had altered since the Paris days when his 
clever, jolly little face smiled some impudent greeting in 
a restaurant or at the Opera. A brilliant student in 
the Law School, when Will had been an undergraduate, 
their common musical tastes had thrown them together ; 
they had played in the same little scratch orchestra for 
a year. Fellowes, though plump as ever, had a haggard 
look; the cynical twist of his lip, the grating drawl of 
his voice marked a discontented, disillusioned man. He 
looked older and indefinitely gone to seed, in spite of 
the trim uniform. 

“You haven’t heard about me, then? Oh, well, you 
wouldn’t have. Not that it makes any difference, of 
course,” he drawled satirically, “and it’ll all be the 
same in a hundred years, what? But when the next 
World War comes along, count me out, do you see? 
It’s not good enough!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Fellowes 

They looked uncomfortably around them, but the 
smoking compartment into which they had drifted 
was empty and they sat, a little ill at ease, on the leather 
seats, watching him while he bit on cigarette after 
cigarette, chattering nervously. 
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“You knew how I stood in Paris, Stickney,” he be- 
gan, appealing to the younger man. “Was I poor? Was ~ 
I a bad bet? Was I wasting my time?” 

“Why, no,” Will answered, taken aback, “not that 
I ever knew, Fellowes—why ?” 

“I’m glad you admit it,” the thin, soured voice went. 
on, “because you’d be a fool if you didn’t, that’s all. 
I was just naturally booked to end up in Europe: we’d 
been traveling there, Mother and I, ever since I was a 
kid, and I’ve always talked French and German, almost 
as well as I do English. She loved it, and after I’d 
finished at the Law School she got me a job in the big- 
gest American law office there—it looked pretty good, 
for a start. I always liked the idea of international law. 
Not that I ever meant to stay there . . . God! Let me 
get back, once, and I'll stay, fast enough! No more 
home-town stuff for Georgie!” 

They stared at him, perplexed. 

“We got into all this, of course, over there, long 
before you did,” he went on. “Every American had to 
—to save our faces. I did no more than the rest—I’m 
not saying so for a moment—but I did what I could. 
And Mother—well, she worked herself sick. She and 
her friends were feeding and clothing Belgian refugees 
before you knew there was any war on, over here! And 
so on, right down the line. You can imagine how we 
felt . . . the things we had to hear said... ‘too — 
proud to fight—God! We wrote home, we smoothed 
things over; we were in a rotten position, I tell you. 

“Well! We knew, of course, before you did, that 
you were bound to come in. I got a hunch one day, 
and I tore ’round to your cousin Joe and put it up to 
him, straight. 
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** “There are five or six of us over here who feel we 
could do a lot, right now, with a little organization,’ I 
said. ‘Can’t you help us out?’ 

* ‘Nothing doing, boy,’ says he, ‘but if you want a 
tip, here it is: get along home and come over with the 
bunch!’ 

“Well, that was enough for me—I lit out. Of course, 
I was a fool. But Mother couldn’t see me in a French 
regiment—simply couldn’t see it. And look at Sims and 
Carpenter and Glackens, now! Right out with the En- 
gineer Corps’ whole outfit with the fowrragére! God! 
She felt I ought to be in my country’s army—well, I 
am! It’s a great life!” 

“But what do you mean, Fellowes? What are you 
driving at?” 

The Quaker studied him doubtfully. 

“What am I driving at? I'll tell you, Whitey. I came 
over here and hit the first training camp. Fine. All of 
us right up on our toes, you see. As soon as it gets 
about that the first batch is going to start, little 
Georgie sneaks a date with the Old Man and says his 
little piece. 

“ “Well, what can I do for you, Fellowes?’ 

“You see, my uncle being a senator, and father havy- 
ing been pretty well known, and all that, I had a little 
right of way—or thought I had. 

“ “Well sir,’ says I, ‘it’s like this. I know French 
and I’ve lived there a lot and all of my French friends 
are in the army, of course, and I’ve got the French 

point of view pretty well. There are lots of ways that 
Americans get in bad, over there, and I think—I’m 
pretty sure—that I could be a help. So I hoped that 
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you wouldn’t forget me if there were any liaison jobs 
going, that’s all.’ 

“ Ah,’ says the Old Man, ‘we'll take it into consid- 
eration.’ ” 

He paused and threw a cigarette across the floor. 

“Well? And then—” they cried. 

“Then?” said Fellowes, striking a match with care- 
ful carelessness. “Oh, that’s all. “There isn’t any more,’ 
as Ethel used to say. Here I am, you see.” 

Bat sii bat war 

“There isn’t any but,” he drawled. “I’m a Judge, 
my dears, a Judge in the Army Court in this potty 
little camp, up state, here. Buddy gets gay, steals a 
hen from some old lady’s backyard, or stays out late, 
and I sentence him. I’m a lawyer, you know. So of 
course I’d make a good judge.” 

“For heaven’s sake!”? Whitehead breathed, shaking 
his head. 

“Yep. That’s what I am. Hell, what’s the difference? 
Of course, I simply couldn’t believe it, at first. I flew 
around, frothing at the mouth. ‘For God’s sake,’ I’d 
yell, ‘can’t you put some old codger of fifty from Po- 
dunk up here? What’s the difference? You’ve got 
plenty of lawyers in America, haven’t you? I’ve driven 
over every kilo of road in France, more or less—let me 
go as a “striker” for some dub of an officer that can’t 
ask what time it is in French, won’t you? Send me as 
an interpreter, if you think I can’t do any better! 
What’s the idea?’ ” 

“But they will—surely they will, Fellowes!” 

“Like hell they will! No, I’m here for the duration. 
I know it. They don’t want us, I tell you! It’s the boys 
from Akron, Ohio, and Kansas City that are going to 
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win this war! Where I made my mistake was saying I 
knew the ropes. They don’t want anybody that knows 
the ropes! They’re going to do this thing right from 
Fort Sill, Texas!” 

He cleared his throat defiantly. 

“Oh, I don’t care!” he said. “It’s my own fault. Why 
didn’t I stay in a civilized country? Just wait till I 
can get back there, that’s all! I’ve had enough ideal- 
ism. All I want is to see some practical men again and 
get something fit to eat and drink. Well, forget it! 
What’s your trouble, buddy?” 

He listened in silence to Will’s story. 

“Tough luck,” he said briefly. “You ought to have 
stayed over there. They’re not worrying about mitral 
murmurs, much. It’s funny, you know, it’s really funny! 
When you think of all the tango artists with ‘fallen 
arches’ floating around here—and look at you! It’s 
the limit, all right. I wish I could be any use to you, 
but I couldn’t help a cat to a mousetrap. But what- 
ever you do, don’t let on that you’ve lived in France! 
Because even if you did manage to break in—which you 
won’t, my boy, take it from me—you’d probably find 
yourself playing the violin to men recovering from the 
mumps in Georgia! You’re a violinist, you see. Effi- 
ciency !”” 

The three men were silent for a time, the Quaker, 
from natural habit, the other two sunk in bitter revery. 

“And that kid cousin of mine!” Fellowes broke out 
suddenly, “larking around Paris in a Fiat! She’s as 
_ crazy as they make ’em, but she’s got the punch! Ever 
run across her over there, Stick? Hair bobbed like a 
kid in a French picture book, swears like a top ser- 
geant, drove her car through the Arc de Triomphe 
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once! Over here now to get up a women’s motor corps 
and take ’em over to Foch, or some little stunt like 
that! I’ll back her to do it, too!” 

“J don’t care to see women over there—not young 
ones, certainly,” Will answered stiffly. “I have a sister 
there, now, but she’s older and steadier .. . still, I 
don’t care for it. I see no husbands and wives are al- 
lowed, now—it’s a very good thing.” 

“It certainly gives ’em both a freer hand,” Fel- 
lowes suggested drily, “if that’s what you mean!” 

The compartment began to fill and the two friends 
left him, sure that he would soon be telling his story to 
the next chance acquaintance. He was ridden by his 
grievance—a soured man of one idea. 

But his story had had its effect: Will was more 
impressed by it than he realized, and when they parted 
in New York and Fellowes, with a meaning look, said, 
“Take the advice of a fool, Stickney, and don’t be 
another! If you’ve got any job over there—go to it!” 
he shook his head and nodded. 

“I see what you mean, Fellowes,” he answered quietly, 
“though I hate to think it’s true. You may be right. 
Don’t be discouraged—you’re too good a man to lose. 
Somebody’ll see it, surely!” 

“Oh, la, la! The world’ll be safe for democracy be- 
fore I see France again!’’ the little man mocked. “It’s 
a great life—if you don’t weaken! Cheerio !” 

“He’s prejudiced,” the Quaker commented briefly. 
“All the same, he had a rough deal. I suppose just so 
many mistakes must be made... we’re new at all 
this. What did you plan to try, now?” 

“JT don’t know,” Will answered simply. He rolled in 
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the trough of a dull depression; he felt bruised and 
baffled. 

“Because, of course, if it?s no good and they won’t 
pass you,” Whitehead went on tentatively, “I can’t 
help thinking you’d be the right man in the right place, 
right back there, Stickney! I’d be only too glad to 
work under you, you know. I can see there’s plenty of 
room for enlargement. I made some inquiries at Paris, 
and I can assure you, your work has been more than 
appreciated. It’s not that I don’t see how you feel— 
I’m truly sorry. But I’d hate to see you eating your 
heart out here, like George Fellowes! Think it over— 
will you?” 

“Tt hasn’t come to that, yet,” Will returned obsti- 
nately. ‘“I—I’ve got some—some people to see, here, 
first—personal affairs, I mean—and then I’m going to 
Washington. .. .” 

“Oh, of course, if you’ve got any pull, there,” the 
other agreed cordially; but each saw suddenly in the 
other’s eyes the memory of poor Fellowes beating at 
Washington doors (his uncle a senator, too!) and they 
separated uncomfortably. 

By some strange law of self-respect his first thought 
now, on meeting Naomi, was of justification. He must 
clear himself to her—for whom he had been so eager 
to fight! He knew how detached she was from the great 
struggle that wracked and strained the world, now, and 
this attitude on her part made it easier for him, some- 
how. He remembered how she had laughed at Aunt 
Nomy and her bandages, and how self-centeredly she 
had moved among her professional friends who had 
been so concerned for France in those first days. He 
must set her right about this and make her see how 
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not one of them could do too much, now . . . at least, 
she’d feel differently about him . . . she couldn’t help 
but see... oh, if only she’d feel sorry for him! 
Couldn’t they do something for each other? In these 
great troubles of a sick world surely their own petty 
mistakes could be finally buried? 

“J’]l put it before her, and see what she says!” he 
thought, and a sense of not being quite alone slipped 
into his heart. After all they had been through, to- 
gether! ... 

At the corner of Aunt Nomy’s street a nurse-girl,. 
broad and blonde, was trying in vain to lift her baby- 
cart over the curbing. Instinctively he stopped, took 
the small vehicle from her with a polite word, and tipped 
it to the pavement. A quick memory of the children 
for whom the French police cleared the streets (they 
were so precious, now!) so carefully, flashed over him, 
and he glanced quickly at the little sleeping thing, so 
safe, so calm, so cleanly wrapped in white. 

“They don’t know anything about it, over here!” 
he thought. 

The nurse nodded easily. She was used to such help, 
evidently—women grew used very quickly to the idea. 
of every man’s protection and dependability, he mused. 
And so they should. ... 

As he neared the house, he felt his heart beating 
heavily. For a moment even his great disappointment 
faded out of his mind: they were going to see each 
other, Naomi and he! 

“Hello, old Bill!” Would she say that? Probably. 
And a better way, too: for the first time he blessed her 
breezy forgetfulness, her ability to live in the moment. 
The last year had taught him a little of that, too. 
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“Hello, Naomi!? He’d rather say that, just now, 
than anything. 

Precisely at the bottom of the steps a gayly dressed 
negress met him and turned in to mount them, beside 
him. With a little shock of dislike, he saw that it was 
Florrie, and as he hesitated, she stopped full, stared, 
showed her milk-white teeth in a broad grin and uttered 
her peculiar, nervous giggle. 

“Lawd! It’s Mr. Stickney!” she cried. “Did Mis’ 
Stickney come back, too?” 

“How do you do, Florrie,” he said gravely. “Yes, 
I’ve come back. I haven’t seen Mrs. Stickney yet. 
Everyone’s well, I hope?” 

How she brought back that last time he had seen 
her! What did those shining eyes of hers know—or 
guess? She was like a bedizened monkey. 

“Sure, they’re well—I guess,” she answered, giggling 
and staring, “but I don’t work here no more—I’m mar- 
ried. Didn’t you know that yet? Does Mrs. Stickney 
know you’re back? How is she?” 

“How is she??” he repeated, staring in his turn, 
“T’ve just about landed! Where is Mrs. Stickney?” 

She threw her head back till her chocolate throat 
curved nearly double, and broke into a cackling laugh. 

“Tawd!” she cried again, “what do you know about 
that, now! Why, Mis’ Stickney went to France, ’most a 
month ago! To Parus! Dressed up in a grand uniform, 
too—ain’t you got one, Mr. Stickney? She left Loly— 
why, ain’t you goin’ to—” 

“Go one way or the other—damn you!” he muttered, 
as she blocked his course, heading him off and rolling 
her eyes despairingly. 

Dashing to the corner, he jumped into a cruising 
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taxicab. All he could think of was that for the first 
time in his life he had sworn at a woman... but 
wait, was it the first time? And with a thrill of dis- 
gust that urged on faintness and nausea, he saw, as 
in a horrid vision, that front chamber in the house 
he had just left, and his wife, frightened and defiant, 
yielding and passionate, in his angry, importunate 
arms! 

His wife! What did Uncle Ben call it—a helpmeet? 
How she mocked and stung him, always! He couldn’t 
even explain (that cut deep) why he wasn’t at this 
minute where she was ... “dressed in a grand uni- 
form, too!’ Well, he had a uniform of his own. Not his 
country’s—his country’s, who wouldn’t take him! God, 
what a farce! All the same, his uniform was as muddy 
and frayed as many a doughboy’s—and in as good a 
cause. 

He dragged it out of the trunk in his hotel bedroom, 
threw it on, and confronted Whitehead in the lobby: 
the Quaker’s quiet face showed a definite pleased sur- 
prise. 

“IT just came back to show you that our job means 
something, too,” he said stiffly. “It’s all I can do, it 
seems. Well, I’m going back for another year of it!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Naomi thoroughly enjoyed the War. Except for her 
first concert tour with Mary Falconer, she had found 
no experience so interesting, so completely suited to 
her temperament. As had been the case whenever she 
had strongly desired to do anything, she found no bar- 
riers, either of people or circumstances, in her way. 
The money from her husband which had come, through 
a Boston law office, regularly to Aunt Nomy, proved 
nearly sufficient for her expenses, as explained by May 
Mottl; and as little Lola’s care was taken for granted 
equally by her and Aunt Nomy, there seemed no reason 
why she should not go. 

“You'll never settle down to anything here, Naomi— 
I can see that,” her aunt had said resignedly, and to 
this Mr. Parr had agreed with a whole heart; it might 
have occurred to a more analytically minded observer 
than Naomi that a certain relief marked Mr. Parr’s 
attitude at this juncture. He insisted on providing her 
equipment himself and congratulated her sincerely upon 
the fortunate possession of a First Aid Certificate, 
which, May had decided, represented a sufficient reason 
for including her in her Unit. 

The voyage, with darkened port-holes and really 
serious boat-drills, had been thrilling; their arrival in 
London, a memorable experience; its sequel, still more 
exciting. For whom should she meet, as she trotted 
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a little dog, sniffing up the aroma of the boulevards 
she loved so well, but Dolly Bernstein, nearly white- 
haired now, with a stoop and a peer, where he had used 
to wear a strut and a piercing glance, but the same 
sweet, surprising smile, the same old chuckle of wel- 
come. 

“Well, well, well! And here’s my little Naomi again 
—‘little Lestrange,’ eh?” he said. “And a smart little 
uniform, like all the young ladies, eh? And where’s the 
music, nowadays?” 

“Oh, Dolly!” she pouted at him. “How can I do that, 
now?” 

“So aed 

His brow lifted quizzically, then a sad shadow crept 
over his kind face. 

“No, no, I see,” he said. “You are right, of course. 
You are with us now, aren’t you? Well—it was time!” 

He touched the black band on his sleeve. 

“You heard of our loss? Yes. My wife is much 
changed. Well, we must carry on, like all the rest... 
like all the rest! You are coming to hear Mary speak 
for her hospital, I suppose? Shall we go together?” 

Naomi pranced for joy in the middle of Berkeley 
Square. Mary! She could not wait to see her. 

At a wicked risk, but in perfect safety, the only 
Mary had flown across the channel in the charge of a 
“French ace” whom she had nursed back from a 
wrenched spine to fresh glories, and restored to France 
her greatest aviator; and London, that strange, war- 
gripped, dancing, bleeding, dying, laughing London, 
wanted him exhibited, between an official explanation of 
the Income Tax and an equally thorough demonstra- 
tion of the tango! 
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Mary Falconer was no orator, but her heart and 
her voice were enough for the crowded drawing-room 
that welcomed her; urged daringly for a song by a 
handsome young major on crutches, she agreed, 
gravely—for a price; her hospital needed an electric 
contrivance for heating water, which could be oper- 
ated from the motor of any automobile. Would they 
give it to her? Indeed they would: sing, Falconer, sing! 

“Eh, bien—come on, Naomi!” she called, and Naomi, 
tossing back her hair, threw her absurd little cap on 
the piano, laughed, protested, flashed an excited smile 
at the eager faces in front of her and began the Jewel. 
Song. There was no patient trial against bared walls, 
now, no suppling scales, no breathing exercises but the 
test of the roaring Channel flight; but no cavalry 
charger, intoxicated by the well-known flourish of his 
darling trumpets, ever swung into his thundering stride 
with greater verve than this wonderful woman, whose 
great eyes burned under her blue madonna veil. Faust 
and Butterfly and haunting, tuneless moods of De- 
bussy, she gave them, ending with the banal favorite 
of the moment, “Joan of Arc.” 

A humming rose from the gathered uniforms, grew 
and strengthened; limping, in neat arm-slings, dis- 
creetly patched over the eye, they crowded to the great 
shining piano. 

“Joan of Arc, Joan of Arc, 
Do your eyes, from the skies, see the foe?” 


Naomi rolled out great, heartening chords; they 
shouted the chorus ecstatically; she might have been 
back in the little “Community Sing” in California ! 

“You won’t be getting to France, at all,” Mary in-- 
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formed her, after a brief questioning. “Do you see that 
man over there near Jacques, in the English Air uni- 
form? That’s Mark Fruske’s little cousin. He tells me 
that Lady Fruske is expecting some English girls from 
New York who are going to start a ‘hostel’ near Salis- 
bury. It’s all right, of course, and a fine thing, but I 
think you’d like it better with us—wouldn’t you?” 

“With you? Oh, Mary!” 

Her cheek was pinched; that look in Naomi’s big 
brown eyes was irresistible. 

“Why not come, then? You could go back in the 
plane with Jacques and me. We’re short of help, of 
course: my best woman’s gone—Rossi Lund. As mad 
as possible, but clever—my word! She could cook, she | 
understood massage, she was as strong as aman... 
oh, well, what’s the use?” 

“Did she—did she die?” 

Naomi’s eyes were wide. This was war, indeed. 

“Die? What would she die of? Where do you think 
we are, child? My men are too valuable to leave around 
at the Front! No, she ran across an old husband of 
hers—shell-shocked, she said, but Jacques thinks it was 
the shock of meeting Rossi again! She disappeared with 
him last week, and left word that he needed all her 
time and she’d come back when she could. Do you 
want to come? You can have her room.” 

“But what would May think?” 

“Oh, Fruske will tell her! There seem to be plenty 
of people in that outfit. He'll tell her that you have a 
chance to fly the Channel, and she’ll understand.” 

A chance, indeed! Naomi would have given all she 
owned for it. A hostel near Salisbury—oh, no! 

She climbed into the big plane without a qualm: 
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Mary’s arms were full of roses, her precious money 
was in a bag. 

A handsome Army chaplain, cap in hand, stood 
among the little crowd that gathered to see them “hop 
off.” 

“Pray for us, padre,” she smiled back at him. “Do 
you think le bon Dieu will let my poor men lose all 
the boiling water I’m bringing them? Never!” 

“It?s only those with children who should think an- 
other time of this old ‘bus of mine,’” Jacques an- 
nounced in his droll English. 

Naomi laughed like a child. 

“D°ailleurs, it would be much more pleasant to die 
with Madame than to live without her!” the aviator 
added, looking calmly at Mary. 

“°Pas mal cal’ the machinist muttered, and again 
they laughed. Mary was flushed and beautiful with 
shining eyes. No one from Gallipoli to Branford, Maine, 
could fail to see how it was with these two. 

And why not? Who could be more worthy of this 
marvelous woman than a man who skimmed so neck- 
and-neck with death that its cold breath was never off 
his cheek? Who deserved her more than this hero of 
France? Honor and thanks and good luck to them 
both! So thought this war-time world, with grimmer 
gossip on its hands, to be sure, than men and women 
and their soap-bubble passions. 

The old chateau-farm, basking in the summer sun, 
was home and family and life itself to Naomi, from 
the hour she entered it. When, on the second day, Mary, 
whose first careless inquiry showed her plainly that 
Naomi preferred silence on the one subject that found 
her taciturn, had mounted her twisting attic stair in 
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breathless haste to assure her of the almost incredible 
fact of her husband’s presence, her first impulse was to 
run down triumphantly to see him. Had she jumped 
from the cot where she was sitting, with Mary’s startled 
words still ringing in her ears, she would have been 
with him, with no further time for thought. But at 
the older woman’s added phrase, “I didn’t say any- 
thing, Naomi, because, from something you said, I 
didn’t feel sure . . .” a strange, cold current of fear 
edged around her thoughts, as black water creeps 
about jagged rocks, and she bit her lip. Strangely, 
unbelievably, Naomi was afraid of her husband! Some 
quick intuition, bred of her strong desire to stay where 
she was, edged her scared nerves: she saw her escapade 
in precisely the light he would have seen it in—would 
he order her home? And this idea, which would once 
have been laughable to her, was so no longer: if Bill 
should refuse to send any more money, how could she 
stay? 

Something in the dry note of his last letter—she had 
never heard from him since that day in California— 
had warned her that he had no soft chivalry in money 
matters: he had thrown back at her her own boast as 
to her capacity to support herself. Suppose he exacted 
the proof of this, if she persisted in staying here? No, 
she must look around her a little, first. Experience had 
taught her how easy it was for these people to get 
about; they were not immured in fortresses, as she 
had stupidly supposed. Bill was not so many hours 
away, after all. All ignorant of the fact that these, 
her first three days in France, were his last three days 
there before his return to America, she counted uncon- 
sciously on luck to bring them together, somehow, 
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somewhere, when she should have settled down to her 
job and proved her importance in it. They couldn’t 
have another row, here, now, so soon—they mustn’t. 
And they would . . . she was sure of it. Even suppos- 
ing they didn’t, wouldn’t she have to tell him about 
Lola? If they were friends again, of course she would! 
She didn’t mind—it would be fun to startle him! But 
... but... what would he say, then? All the more 
would he send her home! 

It is probable that Naomi envisaged then, for the 
first time, the inevitable criticism of her flight. Seen 
through Bill’s eyes, her action was unpardonable: she 
could not defend it—-to him! And yet... and yet 

. what right had he? What right had any man? 
He didn’t even know that Lola existed! What had he 
written? 


“T am as glad as you are, now, that we never had any 
children.” 


Her face hardened; the fright faded from her eyes 
and she met Mary’s squarely. 

“Thank you for telling me first,” she said quietly, 
“JT wouldn’t see Bill now, for anything.” 

She made no protestations, she offered no explana- 
tions, and her very stern simplicity convinced the 
woman who had read too deeply in too many hearts 
to dream of interfering with the text of such dangerous 
books. 

“Just as you say, my dear,” she answered promptly. 
“It’s your affair, of course. And anyway, he’s not so 
far away, you know. You can always change your 
mind. He won’t see anyone but me. Stay up here.” 

Naomi counted the minutes till she returned and re- 
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ported the danger over. She knew she was safe, with 
Mary. 

Some curious instinct had kept her secretive as to 
her motherhood. She could not explain it, but it con- 
trolled her absolutely. To Mary she would undoubtedly 
have confided it, but for a chance phrase of the older 
woman’s that changed her mind and sealed her lips 
indefinitely. 

“You know, that husband of yours is rather a sweet 
boy, all the same, Naomi,” Mary said one afternoon, 
soon after Will’s visit, when they sat, snatching a 
half-hour’s rest, under an old pear-tree in the court. 
Her eyes were dreamy, she was relaxed and intimate: 
it was a moment for confidences. 

“I know you’re young, my dear, and when we’re 
young, we think there’s plenty of time for quarrels— 
but there isn’t—really. When people love each other— 
absolutely—they’re willing to give way .. .” 

She paused, and Naomi smiled a little cynically. 

No one of the half-dozen workers in the hospital could 
have been ignorant of the barely concealed bitterness 
between Mary and Jacques, on his recent visit, result- 
ing from his insensate risks and her resentment of 
them. She had raged, he had sulked, and in the end 
only her quick capitulation—the inevitable capitula- 
tion of maturity to triumphant youth—had saved her 
from parting from him in mid-conflict. Naomi, toler- 
ant, but a little scornful of the young Frenchman’s 
cruel victory, turned a stiff profile to the soft eyes 
beside her. 

“We don’t all think alike about some things,” she 
said. “Bill’s all very well, if you don’t happen to run 
up against him. If you do—” 
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“But, Naomi, dear, they’re all like that !” 

A sudden nervous rage swept the younger woman off 
her feet. She ran up to her little room, snatched the 
California letter, which she had always kept with a 
curious, angry care, and thrust it into Mary’s hand. 

“Are they all like that?” she asked coldly. 

Mary read it slowly. 

“He’s not very kind,” she said simply. “I always 
rather wondered . . . it’s certainly lucky you never 
had a child, though. That gives a man a terrible power. 
And with his disposition—” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, simply that he’d take it, wouldn’t he? If you 
won’t live with him... .” 

Mary didn’t return to the subject, but Naomi’s eyes 
had been opened to a catastrophe which had never oc- 
curred to her. If she had concealed her child’s birth 
from her husband, it had been from no impulse of fear, 
but merely to soothe her own rage and humiliation. She 
had no definite plan; circumstances aiding her, and no 
one having taken her to task, she had left the whole 
thing to the future and the event and impulse of the 
future. It had literally never occurred to her that the 
child was not her own. 

But from this moment her heart hardened obsti- 
nately, and she determined—how childishly she never 
stopped to consider—to remain absolutely mistress of 
the situation until she chose to tell her news. The very 
thought of any authority intervening against her, in- 
furiated her. With a quick guess that it would secure 
Aunt Nomy as her definite ally, she sent her the letter; 
she knew how those curt, cold phrases would affect Aunt 
Nomy. She knew that her own quick temper, well reined- 
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She added no explanation, she made no comment: 
her concealment of the crisis that had provoked that 
letter was the one act of her life of which she was 
ever really ashamed. The days were coming—were 
running quickly toward her—when she was to do what 
would make her, in the eyes of the world, far guiltier 
than her deception of Aunt Nomy made her seem to 
herself. But for Naomi this deliberately permitted ig- 
norance, with its resulting prejudice and stern judg- 
ment against her husband, was the one indefensible act. , 
of her career. 

For the present, however, she buried it quickly: it 
was not to creep out and sting her, yet. 

And for a year she worked in France, one of the 
cheeriest, most indefatigable, least critical of all the 
women who spent their strength in the service of the 
brave, bleeding land whose touching plight drew so 
many good Samaritans to her side. 

Untrained in every way, she, made up by sheer 
strength and willingness and good humor for all her 
defects of education. Lazy, by nature, beyond the or- 
dinary, her feet and hands were continually at the 
service of her invalids: she was errand girl to every- 
one. Moody and undisciplined, no one in the place ever 
saw her anything but good-natured and even-tempered. 
She scrubbed and scoured for Soeur Céliméne; she 
peeled vegetables for Mére André; she weeded the gar- 
den for old Achille. Slowly, with many mistakes and 
infinite pains, she learned to keep Mary’s accounts; 
rigid with terror, for she had no natural gift in that 
direction, she mastered the mechanism of a little out-of- 
date, two-cylinder automobile and did yeoman service 
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in it; abnormally sensitive to cold, she went cheerfully 
through a bitter winter, with chillblained toes and pur- 
ple hands. 

Her own theoretical accomplishment, the famous 
“First Aid,” she never used; they had no accidents 
that demanded it and the two excellent nurses in 
the smoothly managed little hospital refused her help 
politely: Naomi was of little value in physical illness. 
Her quick vitality, impatient movements, and utter lack 
of the necessary intuition rendered her useless in a sick- 
room. The men whom she cheered out of melancholia, 
once they could be established in long chairs under the 
old fruit trees, scowled nervously when she offered to 
change their pillows or bathe their faces. 

On one of her prowling expeditions through a dis- 
used barn she discovered an old Pleyel piano, carefully 
hidden under straw. It had been salvaged from the first 
invading troops early in the war, and proved a treas- 
ure-trove indeed; for Naomi, with incredible general- 
ship, managed to have it out, and Jacques brought a 
piano tuner, in a stained uniform, from some mysteri- 
ous dugout on the line, and thereafter, with hands 
blackened from the potato peeling, chapped from the 
dirty water, broken-nailed from weeding, and often 
stiff with cold, she made music for them till her eyes 
closed with sleepiness. Every sort of uniform gath- 
ered round the old Pleyel; great, shining cars rolled up 
to the farmhouse door, to rest an hour and fly back, 
innumerable kilos, to where they came from; medals 
flashed on horizon-blue chests ; gay hands lifted glasses 
of the good wine that came in great hampers to lips 
that laughed and sang—for to-morrow they might be 
cold, or red beyond the stain of wine. 
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What would Aunt Nomy’s busy, serious, bandage- 
rolling women have thought, she often wondered, of the 
songs and stories that went on around the old Pleyel? 
If they could have seen the heroes they worked for so 
solemnly! She heard more laughter and high spirits in 
the chilly, uncomfortable old farmhouse that winter 
than in any winter of her life. 

And all the while, though she yielded to none of it, 
for nothing touched her senses, she was growing more 
and more tolerant of the light and violent passions that 
whirled around her like trembling, laughing, desperate 
butterflies. 


“Kiss me—for who can tell about to-morrow? 
Lady Death is cold . . . need you be?” 


There was a remorseless logic about it all; a grim 
sense of humor. Living and dying were at once more 
and less important than one had hitherto conceived. 
It was no longer how you should live—but how long! 

Two things kept her apart from anything but amused 
and detached consideration of a situation that soon 
appeared normal to her: she did not care for invalids 
and Frenchmen never attracted her. She marveled 
frankly at the women who could be thrilled with de- 
sire or moved to romantic concession by the men they 
had tended back to health and strength. And the 
French officers, to their naive amazement, she could 
never take seriously. Now and then some blond, ob- 
stinate Englishman shook her out of her almost cynical 
self-possession by a deep, gray-eyed glance that held 
her own, but the very ease with which her hand lay 
in his would frighten her; a wave of shamed terror 
washed oo over her and she would start away 
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brusquely. Let all that alone—what was the use of it? 

In March all their little war-world was set a- gossip 
over the unbelievable fact of George Frascogni, 
wounded, and seriously wounded, in a duel! It was ab- 
surd, it was wicked, it was inexcusable, it was what 
you liked, but there it was. One of those fortunate 
men whom fate spares, it seems, because of their care- 
less bravery, he had, after two years’ hard fighting, 
during which he had never suffered the slightest wound 
nor the least indisposition, put himself out of action 
indefinitely by an accident as rare as it was to prove 
fatal to his future service: a famous swordsman, he 
had slipped, during the combat, and unbalanced his 
adversary, who had fallen across him, cutting the 
tendon of George’s knee almost through. His opponent, 
horrified, had saved the leg from amputation by his 
quick action and was reported most assiduous in his 
subsequent attentions; they were rumored the best of 
friends, now. The whole miserable nonsense was sup- 
posed to have been the result of a slighting comment 
upon a well-known opera singer, the newspapers ex- 
plained, a long-time friend of Major Frascogni, al- 
though it had been whispered that they had not been 
so friendly of late—which made the unfortunate ter- 
mination of the affair even more regrettable. 

Naomi, who had hardly heard George’s name men- 
tioned since her arrival, and then only in passing, did 
not know what to expect when the news reached them, 
as it did very soon after the event. Had Mary rushed 
_to her old friend, she would not have been surprised; 
that she made no move toward it did not, on the other 
hand, shock her as it would once have done. But that 
Mary should have shown such open displeasure, made 
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such caustic comment on the Italian’s egotism and 
childish fanfaronnade—this startled her, and she at- 
tempted to excuse what was, after all, a perfectly char- 
acteristic performance. 

“You know what George is,” she began, but Mary 
interrupted her coldly. 

“J know, now,” she said. “T couldn’t have believed 
it, before! Such a performance is simply inexcusable— 
I don’t care to discuss it.” 

She might have been speaking of a stranger. And 
Naomi, who had never, until now, quite understood why 
people. always exhibited such amused surprise at her 
own capacity for burying the past and identifying her- 
self with each new future, studied her friend thought- 
fully, with pursed lips and narrowed eyes. This was 
too cold-blooded, even for her: what was love, then, if 
it made such tyrants of its slaves? 

For Jacques, whose contemptuous dismissal of the 
Italian’s freak failed to conceal his dislike and jealousy 
of him, she conceived a distaste that grew slowly 
stronger. It was not for him to sneer at George Fras- 
cogni! All the youthful romance in her sprang to his 
defense: she would have liked to go and nurse him. She 
wondered where he was, how he did, where he would 
hide himself. The world had no use for him, now: oné 
inexplicable folly had pushed him down under the 
quick, dangerous flood he had floated over triumphantly 
so long, and now he must drag himself up the bank 
as best he could, and limp away; to recover, if h 
might, to drop out of sight, if he might not. Sh 
thought of him often. 

In April Jacques was killed by the descent of hi 
plane behind the enemy’s lines. The steadily arriving 
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American detachments nerved both sides to new daring: 
men took undreamed-of risks. His great record deserved 
and won a chivalrous burial; the German staff officers 
decreed him full honors of war; his medals were sent 
to his old mother in Brittany. Paris mourned her hero 
and Naomi’s eyes were wet at the recital of the mili- 
tary service in the Madeleine, described to them with 
quivering lips by the young officer who had been allowed 
to drop flowers on his grave, unmolested by the enemy, 
who stood bareheaded, and watched him come and go. 

If Mary wept, no one saw her at it. The little hos- 
pital was full to bursting; she ate little and slept less. 
The Somme had been nearly lost; the last and most 
terrible German drive had killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured four hundred thousand men; Amiens was just 
saved. 

The great French rush to save the day had justified 
itself, but at what a cost only those knew who fol- 
lowed that red trail to its weary end in beds like those 
Naomi tended. Ambulances whined in and out; Naomi 
slept on a straw bed in the attic of the old stable, for 
her own was needed. 

*“Mademoiselle has kindly loaned us her bed to die 
in!” a white-faced little lieutenant murmured politely, 
as she sat by him; he fulfilled his part of the contract 
in a few hours, and the long, jolting journey had been 
all in vain. She was sorry, but even pity had grown 
practical, in those days, and it was the energy wasted 
in bringing the poor boy there that they regretted 
Most ers iy 

On the first of May Mary left for Paris, in the com- 
pany of the indefatigable Frenchwoman, her old friend, 
whose country home the farm had been since her mar- 
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riage. Naomi had hardly talked with her since Jacques’s 
death. A hasty scrawl from an ocean liner was brought 
her the next day—the singer was already on the At- 
lantic! 


“I don’t feel that I can stay any longer, [she wrote]. 
I’ve had all I can bear of Europe. I will try to come 
back later, if it isn’t all over. They say it must be, before 
next winter. Berthe d’Astergy will take my place, and I 
think you will like her, if you care to stay. If not, you 
can easily get in touch with your friend at the hostel, or 
your sister-in-law could give you a job, at a pinch. If Vd 
had any idea that I should be going back to America, 
when I left; I’d have asked you if you wanted to come 
with me, by any chance, but I decided in an hour.” 


Naomi stayed scarcely more than an hour at the 
farmhouse, herself, after the receipt of that note. A 
delighted young officer motored her to Paris, where a 
letter to Soeur Céliméne’s sister was sure to procure 
her a good home for a day or two, till she should be 
able to arrange to cross the Channel. 

Paris thrilled her to the marrow: the days slipped 
by while she roamed about, accompanied by the assid- 
uously devoted little officer. Desperate and darkened 
as she was, the Queen City flamed bright to Naomi’s 
hungry eyes; her ears, accustomed by a year of French 
chatter to the rapid, gestured phrases, served her well. 
Though she read it with difficulty, and never, to the 
end of her life, was able to write the simplest French 
letter, her quick sense of rhythm and natural powers 
of mimicry gave her a rough-and-ready command of 
the language which enabled her to mix easily with the 
French: many of them supposed her to be some sort of 
colonial or a South American. 
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She felt no need of any regular home; warned by 
Mére André, she added to her modest contribution to 
the family’s expenses a little present now and then— 
a ribbon, a pair of stockings, a bunch of flowers—and 
was warmly urged to occupy her tiny room in the roof 
as long as she would. The trees and parks were in 
flower, for war could not kill them; the sun danced 
on the Seine, in spite of the big guns. And Naomi was. 
young and eager; her blood danced with the horse- 
chestnut blossoms, her heart beat high as the Tricolor 
surged down the street, and when the little officer’s 
arm slipped around her waist, she did not push him 
away. ... 

They sat on a bench in the Bois; the setting sun 
stained the tree trunks with soft orange. Her hand 
lay, relaxed, in his, he drew it closer and closer, watch- 
ing her warily, talking gently, not to alarm her, for he 
dreaded her sudden starts, her bluff, boyish laugh, and 
rejoiced at her softened mood. 

“Tiens!” he said in his low, husky voice. “Regarde- 
mot ga, will you? If that isn’t le commandant, himself ! 
“Poor man, I wouldn’t be in his shoes, not for the croix 
de guerre! And yet, it wasn’t his fault, after all. But 
what will you have? Luck is like that, petite, isn’t it?” 

“What do you mean? What major is it? Oh, that 
Englishman,” she answered, staring idly, the sun in 
her eyes, “the one with the crutch, you mean? Do you 
know him?” 

“Everyone knows him, ma petite chérie,” he said, 
holding her hand closer, “but perhaps you didn’t hear 
about it—that is George Frascogni, who lost at once: 
his leg and his love and—” 

He fell backward on the bench as she pulled away 
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her hand and ran, full pace, toward the lonely figure 
sitting under a tree, one leg stiff in front of him, his 
head leaning wearily against a padded crutch. 

“George! George!” she called, her voice breaking 
with pity and excitement. “Oh, I am glad to see you! 
It’s—it’s Naomi, George!” 

“Pas possible!” he cried and tried to rise, clumsily, 
but she leaned over him, her hands on his shoulders, 
and pushed him back gently. 

“No, no,” she said, “the idea! Sit still and I'll sit by 
you. Oh, George, I’m so glad to see you!” 

“And what do you think I am, petite Noémi, when 
I see you?” he asked, his hands crushing hers. “You 
will tell me all about it, of course, but just now I will 
only look at you—eh? It’s odd, you know, but I was 
thinking of you, last night . . . we were all in a dream 
together, you and I and—oh, well, it was only a foolish 
dream. And here you are!” 

He looked older. There were lines at each corner of 
his mouth and a patch of silver at each temple. But 
his eyes, larger now, in a thinner face, burned like, 
lighted torches at the sight of her; his even teeth 
flashed her youth back at her for a moment, in his 
boyish smile. 

“Are you all alone—like me?” he asked easily, and 
Naomi, without a glance at the bench behind her, an- 
swered quickly. 

“Yes, I am! I was going to London, to work with 
a friend of mine there, but I stayed here for a few 
days—I’m so glad, now! Aren’t you any better, George, 
really?” 

He shrugged lightly. 

“Tt seems not,” he said. “They told me it would take 
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a long while, but I don’t know how much longer I shall 
care to wait . . . but why do we talk of such stupid 
things? So you’re going to London? I thought I was, 
a few weeks ago, but I found that I was not wanted 
there: you will be more lucky.” 

“Why, George!” 

“You can’t believe it, eh? No more could I. But I 
was advised to stay in Europe—for a while, at least. 
They did not care for the way I got this, you see,” 
and he tapped his knee lightly. 

‘Ah, well, never mind! [ll tell you all about it, some 
day. But not now. You'll come and dine with me, petite 
Noémi, won’t you? It will be all right, now, nobody 
stares at me any more—they have forgotten all about 
it, you see. At first it was rather too bad, I couldn’t 
go alone, but now—they have some other fool to point 
at, I suppose! Will you come?” 

“Yd love to,” she said simply, and they went out, 
slowly, she fitting her pace to his. She never noticed 
if the bench she had left so hurriedly to go to him 
were empty or not. 

She had never tasted such food as the dinner he or- 
dered for her in an unpretentious little restaurant 
where he seemed well known and well loved by the pro- 
prietor, who came himself for the order. 

“And the knee, mon Commandant? It goes still bet- 
ter?” 

“Many thanks, Henri, it is no worse. 

“But I know now that it will be a long while,” he 
went on to Naomi, “and I have decided to do what the 
doctor told me long ago—I am going home.” 

“Home?” she repeated, smiling vaguely at him. 
‘Where do you mean, George?” 
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“To Italy, child,” he said, “to get well in the sun. 
To forget all this . . . to listen to the bees in the 
orchard, and see the sky again. While I fret, they say, 
I shall do no better—and it is true I can not be still 
here. 

“So I shall go. I wish you were not going to London, 
little Noémi, and I would take you with me, to help me 
to get well. You have never seen Italy? Ah! Sometimes 
I think there is no other country . . . I would like to 
show it to you. You look like an Italian, you know. 

“We would go all alone, you and I, and find my old 
farm-house, buried away among the bees and the 
pigeons, and Mariuccia would cook for us and you 
would amuse me and be good to me and make me laugh, 
and then very soon I should walk again—oh, my poor 
George, what a dream you invent for yourself, eh? But 
I stay so much alone now, little Noémi, that I dream 
often like this . . . when do you go to London?” 

“J won’t go at all, if you’d rather I came with you,” 
she said. 


‘ 


PART V: Appassionato 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Lone afterward, someone asked Naomi if she did not 
consider the journey from Paris to Florence the most 
beautiful she had ever taken. 

“Ts it?” Naomi answered thoughtfully, and then, “I 
suppose it is. The mountains were pretty.” 

If then, or after, she made no further comment on 
Italy, the reason, for anyone who knew her, was not 
far to seek: she was too deeply occupied with other 
things to concern herself with natural scenery. 

During all that journey across the Alps her eyes 
were fastened to the pages from which she read aloud 
till her throat ached and her eyes smarted. A slight 
nervous affection of his sight, a blurring of the vision, 
annoying, but not dangerous, had been the only dis- 
ability which Frascogni could charge to the war. A 
bursting shell had blinded him for a day, and only ~ 
his obstinacy in using his eyes too soon had delayed his 
complete recovery. The nervous strain of his injured 
knee had reacted badly on his sight, and it was a real 
invalid who sat beside her all that long day in the 
crowded coach. He had purchased for her a trim 
nurse’s uniform and no one who saw them together but 
envied this handsome and distinguished officer his de- 
voted attendant. 


Never in her life had Naomi felt such pity for any- 
353 : 
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one; never had she so utterly buried her own interests 
in those of another. For the first time since she had 
learned to read, she read aloud for the pleasure and 
distraction of someone else, and from a volume which 
not only possessed no interest for her but which she 
completely failed to understand. 

Her eyes and voice were filled with the sympathy and 
admiration which were like wine and oil to his fatigued 
and smarting soul. From the day he met her in the Bois 
her very presence began his cure: and the sensations 
she experienced when he rested his deep, expressive 
eyes on hers and let her read there the comfort and real 
happiness she brought him were inexpressibly sweet to 
her. She had no impression of his invalidism from all 
the services she did him; for he was a strong and 
wholesome creature temporarily disabled: the strong 
clasp of his hand, the timbre of his wonderful voice, the 
shining swiftness of his dark glance, all ruled her, and 
she bent delightedly to his authority. But when his hand 
lay on hers, cold with fatigue, when he closed his eyes 
with the pain his cramped position brought him, when 
that rich voice sounded short and querulous with exas- 
peration, and he muttered, “Talk to me, Noémi, talk, 
can’t you?” she leaned over him with more tenderness 
than she had ever felt and answered soothingly, “All 
right, George, all right—T’ll tell you about the funny 
dream I had about you, when I got sick in California, 
playing tennis, shall I?” 

He was very white by the end of the long train 
journey, and it was clear that he was at the end of his 
endurance. She wished more than once that they had 
brought Giuseppe, whom he spoke of in Paris, but 
whom she had not seen, though up to their meeting 
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he had had the care of his master. But when she had 
suggested bringing the man, he had replied briefly 
that he didn’t care to, and she had not argued the 
matter. 

She had no clear idea of where they were going 
nor how they were to get there. When they reached 
Florence he rested for an hour in a little hotel, where it 
was obvious that only Italians stayed, and then rode 
out of the city in an old-fashioned automobile which 
jolted them along a hilly road for another hour, to a 
little village where he dismissed it and despatched a 
message from the tiny inn where they sat under a fig 
tree and ate crusts of bread sopped in sour, refreshing 
red wine, until his letter produced a queer ramshackle 
old wagon, shaped like a victoria, drawn by an ancient 
horse and piloted by a driver as decrepit as his beast. 
In this they crept along through the pleasant blue 
dusk, George silent, with closed eyes, his face set in 
lines of pain, Naomi watching him and wondering what 
she should do if he fainted. 

They seemed to be in an avenue of dusky trees, now; 
far away a sad little church bell rang. A farm wagon, 
piled high with grass that smelled sweet, brushed 
against them and she saw two great white oxen with 
long, curved horns, pulling it. Now they were in a 
wide, clean courtyard: the plows and harrows she rec- 
ognized, but the wine-press she had never seen, Their 
old driver cracked his whip and out from a low, long 
building bustled a broad, brown woman with blue-black 
hair and great, mournful eyes. A purple kerchief cov- 
ered her head and her feet were bare under her full, 
blue petticoat—a peasant, evidently. But at the sight 
of the ancient equipage she threw her hands above her 
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head, cried in a deep voice, “Georgio! Georgio mio!” 
and rushing to him she nearly lifted him from the car- 
riage and half led, half carried him into the house, 
where, as he sank upon a wooden settle, covered with 
patched, faded cushions, she pressed his head to her 
wide breast and kissed his hair tenderly. 

From constant repetitions of the name, and repeated 
gesticulations to the old man, Naomi was able to gather 
that someone or something called Taddo was to be 
summoned or brought, and after a few minutes, during 
which she sat by Frascogni while the woman ran for 
a cup of wine and fed it to him as she would feed a 
baby, a stocky man of an age impossible to guess, for 
he seemed neither old nor young, came hurrying into 
the room, which by now Naomi had perceived to be a 
big, brick-floored kitchen, and fell on his knees by the 
settle, first kissing Frascogni quietly on the forehead. 
They talked loudly and together, a habit to which 
Naomi was to grow accustomed, and beyond bringing 
the wine and stroking his lame knee, seemed to have 
no very clear idea of any further practical measures. 

Timidly and yet with determination, she advanced to 
the settle and touching his shoulder, said, ““Where are 
you to sleep, George? I’m sure you ought to go to bed. 
Tell them to stop talking and help you upstairs!” 

Her heart was in her mouth from fatigue and nerv- 
ousness. For beyond a short nod from the woman and 
an unfriendly stare from the man, they had taken no 
notice of her, and it was plain that they adored Fras- 
cogni and would resent any interference in his direc- 
tion from a stranger. 

He opened his eyes and smiled at her. 

“Bien! Madame le garde-malade!” he said and turn- 
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ing to the other two, he waved his hand in her direc- 
tion and spoke rapidly in Italian. His words made 
a profound impression: the woman rose, made a deep 
curtsey and flashed a warm smile upon Naomi; the 
man dropped nearly to his knee, seized her hand and 
kissed it humbly, speaking loudly and slowly, with the 
evident idea of being better understood. 

“Taddo says that anyone who has saved my life 
has as good as saved his,” George translated, smiling, 
“and he wants you to know that he and Mariuccia will 
walk through the fire or the water for you. He says 
he can see that you are a great doctor, to look at you, 
and you have only to tell them what to do. He has 
seen nursing sisters before and he tells me that in his 
opinion very few men know as much.” 

Here the woman began to chatter eagerly and George 
translated again. 

“Mariuccia had thought that I would be better down 
here, in my old room, but she will show you all she 
has, and you can judge, she says, just which bed will 
be the best for my poor leg. Don’t give way to her, my 
dear, or let her see you at a loss what to do, and you 
will have your own way always,” he added. 

“TI see,” said Naomi. “All right,” and preceded re- 
spectfully by Mariuccia, she inspected officially first 
the large well-furnished bedroom opening on a little 
hall that connected it with the kitchen, then the three 
other chambers above it, lighter, but smaller and much 
less convenient of approach for a lame man. 

Decision was not difficult and she gravely indicated 
the large room as her choice, showing by smiles and 
nods that she understood and appreciated the woman’s 
offer to turn a little store-room behind it, filled with 
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bags of grain, old bechives and an immense spinning 
wheel with a great lump of flax on it, into a bed- 
chamber for herself. She returned none too soon, for 
Frascogni had fainted on the settle, and Taddo, one 
hand on his heart, was kneeling beside him, muttering 
prayers, patiently waiting for her skill and authority 
to revive him. 

Naomi had done little actual nursing, but she had 
been much with those who had, and when, under her 
direction, the two powerful-bodied Italians had picked 
up the unconscious man, laid him on the bed, revived 
and undressed him, she left George to explain to Taddo 
the soothing massage that comforted him so much, and 
busied herself with arranging his complicated battery 
of toilet articles on the heavy carved chest of drawers, 
sure that she had two devoted and respectful friends. 

From that night she had no more nursing, for after 
a day of rest, George recovered his strength rapidly, 
slept through long, recuperative nights, ate with child- 
ish pleasure the savory messes Mariuccia prepared for 
him, and sat contentedly through the sun-drenched sum- 
mer hours with Naomi who sat by his side, listening, 
entranced, to his reminiscences of the happy boyish 
days he had spent there so many years ago. 

Taddo was his foster brother and Mariuccia, an elder 
sister, had disciplined them and romped with them, as 
occasion required. Holidays, epidemics of fever, family 
births or deaths, had sent him and his cousins to the 
old farm-house for weeks together, and he knew every 
centimeter of the soil: the vineyards, the fields of grain, 
the great stables, fallen, now, into disuse, the lovely, 
classic groves, where the old women used to sit and 
spin, watching the sheep, the thick woods, where the nut 
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trees grew, the low ponds where a great snake, that 
ate Protestants, was supposed to live. 

Once he had spent a long summer there, recovering 
from a fever, and it was then that Taddo, saving him 
from being dragged by a frightened farm horse that 
had thrown him, had received the injury that had lamed 
him for life, tied him to the decaying old farm and 
exempted him from military service forever. George 
had bought the farm from his uncle, established the 
brother and sister there, after her widowhood and the 
death of her children, and intended, he said, to end 
his days there, “when this old bird,” pointing to his 
throat, “fails me!’? 

The grave, beautiful landscape that meant so much 
to him (he seemed to draw peace and vigor into his 
veins merely from contemplating it) made little im- 
pression upon Naomi beyond a keen, confused sensa- 
tion of warmth and color alternated with the dim, cool 
gloom of the brick-floored kitchen, where bunches of 
herbs, ropes of garlic knobs and crooknecked squashes 
hung, quaint copper jugs gleamed, and heavy carved 
chests and stools shone in the short sun rays from 
Mariuccia’s sturdy polishings. 

The change of air had its usual effect on her, and 
for a few days she felt languid and disinclined to exer- 
tion. It was during these days that George made his 
greatest strides toward health, and on the morning 
when, her strange lassitude shaken off, she went into 
the kitchen garden where he liked to sit at that hour 
and found him, fresh and smiling, one hand on the old 
sheep dog’s touseled head, it was hard to realize that 
the stout cane beside his chair meant anything but the 
whim of a country walker. 
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He was in a talkative mood; the familiar sights and 
sounds and odors stirred his heart to happy recollec- 
tion, and her quick, boyish laughter rewarded his jolly 
memories of the days when his feet were as ignorant 
of shoes as Taddoe’s and he dried his coat in the sun 
after tumbles in the brook just as ’Tista, the old dog, 
did to-day. 

“Do you smell that?” he asked her, sniffing toward 
the farmhouse. “Mariuccia is going to give us fried 
beans to-day—I know! Oh, my dear little Naomi, there 
is only one country where it is a real pleasure just to 
be alive, and that is Italy!” 

“Tt’s very nice,” she agreed, crouching lazily under 
the apple tree which grew so close to a fig that the 
branches had intertwined, and staring at the tangle of 
blackberry vines and clematis and wild myrtle and 
clover that seemed vaguely familiar and yet oddly 
foreign. The waving yellow wheat in the distance was 
like any wheatfield in the farms outside of Branford, 
but the pale clouds of the olive orchards beyond them 
were not like anything she remembered, and the 
troupes of small blue butterflies floating by seemed 
almost unreal. 

“There are lots of vines all around here, aren’t 
there?” she said. “I love vines.” 

“Do you?” he asked delightedly. “Then you love 
almost the loveliest thing in Italy! Bring me some, 
Noémi, and I will show you how the statue looked that 
I loved best in my uncle’s old garden. Her name was 
Flora and she had exactly your profile ... bring 
me some!” 

She laughed and brought him myrtle and clematis 
and blackberry fronds and an arm’s length of grape 
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tendrils, and knelt before him, while with grave in- 
terest and a serious preoccupation like a child’s he 
wreathed her head, looped her shoulders, and then, as 
she stood, twined her waist and hips with the black- 
berry fronds. 

“Now turn, and hold your arms out and—here!”’ 

He gave her a branch of magnolia 'Taddo had laid 
by his chair and as she stood, obedient and careful 
of her leafy draperies, he clapped his hands and called 
to Mariuccia to come and see the Flora of the old 
Count’s garden. 

Mariuccia, her hands full of artichokes, ran to them 
and shook her blue kerchiefed head in admiring sym- 
pathy. 

“Marvelous! Incredible!” she cried, in the sonorous 
syllables which Naomi was even now beginning to un- 
derstand. 

“She says you must be Italian,” George translated 
swiftly, “you look like many other statues, she says, 
and especially like one of St. John in the cathedral in 
the city!” _ 

“That’s funny,” Naomi answered. “They all said 
I looked French in the hospital. They said I had 
French eyes and a French forehead.” 

“Nonsense! You have an Italian eye! And an Italian 
walk,” he added. “The French women walk horribly. 
And the odd thing is, they think they are graceful! 
Walk, Noémi, walk, and keep your hands out!” 

She paced back and forth, as serious and eager as 
he, and then, when Mariuccia had found him the old 
sketching block and pencils he had left there five years 
ago, she stood patiently under a great mulberry tree 
while he sketched her. 
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He had the amazing facility of his race: the sketch 
was excellent, and Taddo, his arm full of straw for 
plaiting and a great garland of red peppers about his 
neck, was summoned from the barnyard to admire it. 

Naomi listened, amused, to his rapid, gestured 
speech, surprised that George should attend so care- 
fully to what was evidently a criticism. But the artist 
scowled, peered through half-closed lids, nodded, and 
agreed. 

“Tiens!’ he said. “He’s right, that old Taddo. He 
says I made you too tall, and that Flora’s arms were 
longer, and bent from the elbow. And he says—” 

Taddo laid the straw down carefully and limping 
over to her detached the blackberry vine, reversed its 
leaves, and lowered it on her hips. 

“Ecco!” he said simply, and looked confidently at 
the artist. 

“He is quite right,” Frascogni muttered. “I must 
have forgotten . . . hold your arms like that, Noémi.” 

She stood, patient, till her head swam and the shadow 
of the mulberry tree—unstripped, for they had given 
up the silkworms that Taddo had no time to tend— 
moved slowly forward. Only a slight trembling of her 
strong, slim body betrayed her, and at an impatient 
shake of his head, she smiled faintly, swayed a little 
and tottered, so that he stared at her, jumped to his 
feet and caught her before she fell. 

“There is no doubt an Italian is the greatest brute 
in Europe—au fond,” he muttered. “My poor child! My 
dear little Noémi.” 

His arm was like an iron bar. In a moment she was 
lying comfortably in the shadow, her head on a cushion, 
and Mariuccia, a cup of wine and water in her brown 
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hand, was feeding her in little sips and scolding vigor- 
ously. 

He sat before her, his head hung down like a child’s, 
murmuring sad assent. 

“She says,” he repeated meekly, “that only a fool 
would expect a learned doctress, famous for her skill 
in nursing, and saving the lives of worthless duelists 
worn out and blinded from their senseless risks in a 
murderous war, to stand in the noon sun like a girl 
from the Abruzzi who is as strong as an ox because 
she has the brains of one! She says it is a poor policy, 
as well as unchristian, to kill the one whose learning 
and good heart are keeping me alive—to fight more 
duels and pick up more bursting shells! And of course 
she is right.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! Tell her she is not to scold you,” 
she murmured, patting the strong brown hand that 
held the wine cup steady even while its owner thundered. 

He addressed a few cajoling words to Mariuccia, but 
her low, steady torrent of implacable Italian syllables 
showed her still adamant. 

“She advises you to take care and to be warned by 
her,” he translated politely, ‘“‘and to think twice before 
you wear yourself out trying to please the most dan- 
gerous wolf in Italy, who will charm a woman like a 
Florentine, eat her up like a Sicilian—and desert her 
like an English milord!” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” Naomi besought, 

“But she says,” he went on pleasantly, “that she is 
here, the Virgin be praised, and in her full strength, 
which is nothing to sneeze at, and that in any difficulty 
or under any further abuse you have only to lift your 
finger and that with the help of St. Joseph (who 
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seems, I do not know why, particularly adapted to such 
discipline) she will use this stick of mine where she 
often used a walnut twig thirty years ago!” 

Naomi giggled and kissed the bare, brown arm un- 
der her head. 

“Ebbene, ebbene,” she said. “I—I could eat some 
green almonds, if I had them, I think.” 

Mariuccia, shaking her fist at Frascogni, went off 
to get them, and George, peeling them and feeding them 
to her one by one, began to talk, in his clear, pleasant 
voice of gold while she lay, wreathed and garlanded, in 
the cool shadow of the mulberry. 

“If you could only see that garden where you used 
to stand as a statue!” he said. “There are no gardens 
anywhere like them, Noémi. Lemon trees in great pot- 
tery tubs, with the ilex-oaks behind them, and yuccas— 
big, creamy cups running up the stem like wax bells— 
and magnolias and oleanders thick as common hedge- 
rows in England. You stood over a stone basin, all 
mossy, with water always trickling into it and water 
lilies and goldfish asleep in it. There was a broken Juno 
opposite you, under a red and white oleander, taller 
than I am now, and the boughs of it pushed under her 
broken arms (as I nearly broke yours, my dear!) and 
covered her scars. You had a box hedge behind you, and 
I can smell it now, in the sun! And the roses—yellow 
and red and white, tumbling down the walls like a 
waterfall. And the lizards on the wall, running in and 
out among the wisteria shadows, and the old frogs 
croaking in the basin so full of vines that nobody 
would have known it was there, but for them. And 
funny, sprawling cacti—I never saw so many strange 
shapes. I used to dream of them when I had eaten too 
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many figs and artichokes fried in oil and these green 
almonds!’ 

She lay, one arm under her head, her eyes on his face, 
listening with all her heart, picturing the wonderful 
place from his lips. And he, inspired by that passion- 
ate attention, lost himself in a revery so vivid that 
when, with a long sigh, she closed her eyes as he ceased, 
and literally drifted off into sleep before him, his kiss 
on her mouth hardly disturbed her dream. It was as 
light, that kiss, as a touch from one of the blue butter- 
flies that whirled above them; it was anything—or 
nothing. 

On the afternoon that he first appeared in the white 
flannels and snowy shoes of the old days, his trunks 
having arrived, and Lippo, a shy, hunchbacked lad with 
melting dog’s eyes having been definitely installed as 
valet and general attendant, Naomi, after a shamed 
glance at her faded cotton blouse and trodden slippers, 
went thoughtfully to her little room and dragged out 
the army trunk that May had procured for her when 
they left New York. The English girls, her friend had 
said, invariably dressed for dinner, on the ship, and 
had advised her that the first officer, a cousin of one 
of the group, liked the women at his table to be smart 
and was none too fond of girls in uniform. 

And so, under the ill-assorted and untidy garments 
that nobody had questioned, in France, though Mary 
went statuesque and coiffed like a nun from the Rue de 
la Paix, there had lain for a year two or three of the 
prettiest frocks that old Mrs. de Silva had given her, 
hardly uncreased. Silk stockings and fresh slippers 
were there, dainty underthings of crépe and even a 
silver fillet for her hair. Cakes of French soap and a 
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flacon of precious perfume, hard to come by in these 
days, the timid gift of the little French officer, had 
been tumbled into the trunk, in her hasty exit from 
Paris, and she lifted them out, now, shook out the 
dresses, demanded from the ever willing Mariuccia a 
great brass kettle of hot water, and then at her inter- 
ested suggestion, followed the sturdy creature to a 
little room beyond the kitchen where on the shining, 
painted bricks a new wooden tub stood, surrounded 
with towels, sponges, and brushes of all sorts, with a 
quaint old watering-pot filled with spring water. 

This, she explained, was the bathing-room of Signor 
Georgio and in this tub he was accustomed to stand 
while Taddo sprayed him with cold water from the 
pot, after steeping himself in more hot water than could 
be good for any healthy Christian. For once, if the 
signora cared to use it, he would surely have no ob- 
jection, and after that another such room could easily 
be arranged for her—why had she not mentioned it? 
A tub cost little enough: Mimo or Neo could bring it 
from the city. And the little seed room yonder was 
never used now—the farm was too small. 

Delightedly, as if she had nothing else to do in the 
world, Mariuccia poured the steaming water, dried 
Naomi in her coarse, clean towels that smelled of thyme 
and rosemary, borrowed unscrupulously from her mas- 
ter’s great box of fragrant dusting powder, and ex- 
plained in her marvelous pantomime that if the sig- 
nora liked this, she, Mariuccia herself, could make her 
more like it out of fine, sifted flour with orris pounded 
into it: Mimo could get plenty from his godfather’s 
factory. Screaming to Taddo to come in from the fowls 
and mind her, pots, shé followed her charge to the bed- 
room, cried out in ecstasy at the silvery sheath of silk 
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on the old four-posted bed she had herself set up in 
the corner, and dressed her as deftly as ever Louise 
had. 

Rosy from her bath, shy at her glistening reflection 
in the wavy, ancient mirror Taddo had brought from 
a lumber room whose treasures would have made an an- 
tiquarian’s mouth water, Naomi ran her hands through 
her thick, straggling hair, and pouted. 

“It’s too long,” she said. “Scissors?” 

For George had demanded these articles only the 
day before and she had remembered the words. 

Again Mariuccia’s hand flew heavenward. 

“Wait! A second only! Only wait, my little lamb, and 
I bring him!” she intoned and returned presently with 
Lippo, shy and apologetic, but grasping shining shears 
with an easy power. 

He was a barber, he explained, in a rough, French- 
Italian jargon, and understood perfectly every shade 
of his art; he had been a hairdresser, once, for ces 
dames trés distinguées in Rome. Let her watch, and 
Mariuccia, too! 

Snipping and combing, his head on one side, he darted 
around her. Naomi, who had always depended upon 
Aunt Nomy or any friend at hand for this service, 
gazed fascinated at the classic roundness of her little 
head, the wing-like swoop over one temple, the clus- 
tering waves in front of each small ear. She looked at 
once more dignified and more boyish: a sort of prince 
in masquerade. Pouncing upon the silver-leafed fillet, 
he adjusted it, and the boy disappeared: his twin sister, 
imperious, but blushing, took his place. 

“Voilal’? he said. “Now you may go to the opera, 
mees |” 

Naomi rummaged in the army trunk for a little 
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leather toilet case, a rarely-used wedding present, and 
pulling out the tiny, bright tools, began to shape and 
polish her rosy nails very thoughtfully. Her face, she 
decided, was shining from the soap—though she had 
never noticed this before—and she planned to ask that 
some face powder should be brought with the wooden 
tub and the orris root. 

A subdued but pleasant excitement tingled through 
her. She never questioned whether Frascogni would be 
pleased with the greatest effort she had ever made to 
please anyone with her appearance: she knew that he 
would be. And she knew, too, that she would grudge 
no time, no: thought, no trouble, thus to please him. 
She, whom Aunt Nomy had been used to take to task 
for untidiness and carelessness of her effect upon the 
world at large, now frowned anxiously into her mirror 
and wondered what she could wear in the daytime, now 
that she could go so brave at night! How could she sit 
beside him in that stained skirt and faded blouse? 

Mariuccia, who called them to dinner, ordinarily, 
did not appear, but Lippo, in a gleaming white jacket, 
knocked softly at her door and led her ceremonially 
through the unoccupied end of the great kitchen to 
the terrace outside, where they ate, the mistress of the 
kitchen following, with whispered cries of admiration. 

And George, rising on his thick cane, showed in his 
quick delighted stare and his short laugh of pleasure 
all that his compliments in three tongues made clear to 
her a moment later. 

“Ma chére petite Noémi! Mais—vous étes ravis- 
santé... .° 

His admiration, like a delicate, heady incense, 
floated cloudlike about her. She savored for the first 
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time this seductive perfume, all-hers, the immemorial 
tribute of her sex, doubly dear because she had delib- 
erately achieved it. All her senses were indefinably 
sharpened; she perceived shades of feeling, subtle 
meanings, to which she had been hitherto blind. Where 
once she would have laughed at such pains to appear, 
as she would have said, “out of place,” in this simple, 
rough farm-house, now she saw that against the homely, 
mellow background she shone starlike, a hundred times 
more exquisite because of it, a thousand times more 
desirable because she was unique. In the eyes of this 
self-evident connoisseur of women, beauty, and charm, 
she, Naomi, stood out as of incontrovertible worth, 
authentic, impeccable. 

After dinner he sang, for the first time since they 
had met. To a graceful pearwood guitar, made for him 
years ago by an expert craftsman, he sang, stornell 
and ritornelli of the old, romantic days, when brown 
girls leaned from just such windows as hers and golden 
barytones like his floated all the melancholy sweetness 
of the loveliest land that lovers have ever known, up, 
up through the breathing jasmine and the dark, mys- 
terious myrtle. 

The grilli sang, too, with faint, cadenced chirpings ; 
now and then a frog croaked from the ancient, vine- 
covered pool; the nightingales stormed melodiously 
against the thrilling pathos of his voice. Naomi lost 
all consciousness of herself. To her own heart, as to 
him, she was woman, merely—the desirable, the irre- 
vocable, just as he was love and song incarnate, and 
where they were was night and perfume and beauty, 
and in no definite time or place. 

That she did not yield herself utterly to him then, 
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was simply because he did not ask it. Too great an 
artist to hasten their inevitable, ultimate union, he 
delayed it, rather, savoring its exquisite, mounting mo- 
ments, and the kisses he dropped upon her hands and 
wrists were more poignant than any hasty possession 
could have been. That night she slept an enchanted 
sleep, echoing with faint music, embalmed with jasmine. 

The morning brought her face to face with a serious 
problem. Like some transplanted root of the fields, she 
had bloomed, literally, over night, in a hothouse of the 
soul and senses, and no finished coquette, no practiced 
woman of the world could have confronted with greater 
anguish her despised and ill-assorted garments of yes- 
terday. They were unthinkable, simply, for herself as 
well as for him. What! Meet him like that? Watch the 
regret, the disillusionment in his speaking eyes? Never! 
She would hide herself, all day long, first! 

Frascogni breakfasted alone, and the ritual of his 
exercise, toilet, and massage was a leisurely process— 
with Lippo to help him, he was likely to be slower 
rather than quicker, she reasoned. In the comfortable 
old blanket wrapper of her winter in France she wan- 
dered disconsolately into the kitchen, where Mariuccia’s 
round, fresh loaves were already baking, and between 
sips of fragrant coffee, munching at a handful of a 
new, steamy loaf, she studied how to make her needs 
clear to this cheerful, friendly creature. 

Munching and pondering, she glanced across the 
courtyard, where now she perceived that a stranger 
sat, a small, bent, brown man, like an elderly monkey, 
patient beside a great pack: crossed straps showed 
that he carried it on his back. He was motionless as the 
lichen on the kitchen-garden wall; he seemed to have 
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sat since the beginning of time on the old oak bench. 

“Who is that?” she asked, in Italian, with the same 
startling and accurate accent that marked her rough- 
and-ready French. 

Mariuccia explained volubly. The man was, in truth, 
a peddler—Madame grasped that? Well. He came from 
Bulgaria, over the mountains, and beyond Germany, 
for that matter—a long way. On foot? Oh, yes, if you 
called it so; a lift whenever he could, of course. Was 
he, then, a Bulgarian? Mother of God, no, an Ar- 
menian Jew. Would Madame care to see his rag-shop? 

Naomi was as eager as a child: she had never seen 
a peddler. 

Smiling and fawning, the little Jew approached, 
opened his pack, and spread all about him his medley 
wares: bright bunches of ribbon, inlaid buckles, a chased 
silver mug, a Spanish fan, with a ramping bull painted 
across the slats; silk and Kashmir shawls; long, slim 
flasks of attar of roses, a Swiss watch or two, a flame- 
colored scarf, a bag of odd coins. He spoke French, 
German, Italian, and had even a few dozens of English 
words. 

“Now these, perhaps, for keepsakes to some child,” 
he went on in his oily voice, “though God knows I 
should hold them for the Englishwoman in Firenze,” 
and he drew out three long and shapeless garments of 
coarse, firm, grayish-white linen, heavily smocked across 
the chest and sleeves, with brilliant dyes, in gay, peasant 
squares and diamonds. In the rich tangle of colors 
one prevailing note dominated each garment; yellow 
_ for one, scarlet for another, blue for the third—‘the 
Virgin’s own blue!” he cried with a sly look at Mariuc- 
cia. “Perhaps the padrona—” 
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“Get along with you for an old fool of a Jew!” she 
cried. “What child could wear those crazy things? To 
begin with, they are far too large, and to end with, I 
have no need for such heathen-looking things, and the 
signora has beautiful dresses of silk. Put them away for 
the foreign fool that wants them—we have no children 
here.” 

“Wait! wait!” Naomi interrupted. “I would like to 
put one on, Mariuccia. I think it is long enough for a 
dress—dresses are so short in Paris.” 

And indeed the rough, unfinished hem fell midway 
between knee and ankle; her dark head rose charmingly 
from the quaint squared neck. 

“The English children are big like oxen,” the little 
man explained. “No one would believe it who has not 
seen them. These blouses were made in Bulgaria by the 
peasants, all the linen was hand-spun and the dyes are a 
secret, and grow, if anything, brighter with age.” 

“A pretty story!’ Mariuccia scolded, who saw that 
Naomi was bent on having the smocks and would pay 
her last franc for them. 

“Let the little signora have them, then, if she wishes. 
Run away, my little lamb, and leave this usurer to me!” 

She pushed her by the shoulders through the kitchen 
door, and shutting it firmly after her, wrangled with the 
Jew till even she was satisfied with the terms he made 
her, and exacted only a new corset lacing and a pair of 
bone knitting-needles as the price of the bargain. 

And if the lady wishes to show her friends what the 
girls of Bulgaria wore, the old fellow insinuated, hot 
on the scent, now, why not take home these odd and 
pretty shoes and make the thing complete? And he 
drew out a pair of quaint leather sandals laced with 
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thongs, heel-less, and laid beside them a second pair 
of scarlet dyed goat skin, pierced with strange geo- 
metrical figures. 

“You would not expect to find one foot in a hundred 
they would fit like that,” Mariuccia cried hastily. “The 
Bambino Gest would know that no Englishwoman could 
get them on and nobody but a child, hereabouts, could 
wear them. We will take them for a few lire, the two!” 

They fought and haggled and tested each other’s 
wits, while Naomi ran for the little money she had (very 
little, now, for Aunt Nomy’s draft had not come for 
a month) and prayed that it might suffice. The hun- 
dred dollars given her by the de Silvas had never been 
touched. It was her only secret hoard and some instinct 
had kept it, hidden—how foolishly, she did not know— 
in her trunk. But to get these shoes and dresses for 
her own she would have parted with it! 

She slipped her old silver belt over her hips, and the 
straight full lines of the smock fell into place instantly. 
She cajoled Mariuccia with the bits of stumbling Tus- 
can speech that enchanted the good soul: could she not 
“make good,” or “make small,” the unfinished hem of 
the dress? Now? Subito? 

The good-natured peasant chuckled. 

“Hear her, now! She’ll be talking like a holy priest 
soon!” she muttered proudly. 

Be sure she would help her with the dress. ‘“Taddo, 
leave the vines for once, and shell the beans! Stand 
still, Signora, and I will pin it up for you... one 
frock at a time will do, I suppose?” 

Within an hour the frock was ready, and a delight- 
fully modish peasant, who might well have stepped out 
of the most exclusive atelier of Paris in her merry red 
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sandals, posed and preened before the proud seamstress. 

She made a bundle of all she had but her pretty Cali- 
fornia fineries and the nurse’s uniform Frascogni had 
purchased for her, and gave it with a smile to Taddo; 
he had a niece in the orris factory, she knew. And 
Frascogni’s smile and quick little breath of pleasure, as 
he stared frankly at her shy, dark head, rising from the 
scarlet lozenges and squares of the glowing stitchery, 
her red sandals twinkling as she swung her feet where 
she sat on a high carved stool, taught her—if she had 
needed any further lesson—that to win that particular 
glance of delighted admiration she would never spare 
of all the pains and thought and patience at her com- 
mand. 

“But you should have a painter here, my dear lady 
—JI am only a poor singer!” he said, covering her eyes 
with his and smiling into them with that peculiarly 
brilliant, affectionate intimacy that made him so irre- 
sistible. 

For himself, he bought only a little figurine, a French 
imitation of a Tanagra. 

“J must make one of you, one day, Noémi,” he said, 
studying her as she perched on her quaint, high stool. 
“T used to think I would like to be a sculptor, you know. 
You would make a wonderful model. Did no one ever tell 
you so?” 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully, “we had a sculptor 
in the hospital: he wanted to make a bust of me. But 
there wasn’t time.” 

“There is always time in Italy,” he said smiling. 

They took a short. walk that day to a little glade 
he wished to show her. He seemed hardly to lean upon 
his stick: only the smooth spring of his easy gait was 
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lacking. Perhaps because he did not wish her to see 
this, perhaps because he liked to look at her, he sent 
her on ahead of him along a narrow path. They curled 
down on warm pine needles and smoked, lazily, while he 
talked. 

That little pond over there, under the ilex—did you 
see it? Well, that was where the Devil fell when he 
was thrust out from Heaven, an old vine tender had 
told him, when he was a little fellow. Sometimes in 
winter he could be heard groaning there. In the exact 
center was a bottomless pit that went straight down to 
hell, and small boys who played mora for ha’pennies 
and ate too many green almonds and robbed cherry 
orchards were more than likely to join him there! 

“But then,” he added, smiling, “he fell to earth in 
so many places, the Devil! I was skeptical because I had 
heard the authentic story of his fall from my nurse, 
long before. Did you ever hear it, petite Noémi?” 

“No,” she said softly, her eyes on his mobile face. 
Tell: mes”? 

“He was pushed out by the good God, very strongly, 
of course,” he went on gravely, “and struck the earth 
in the exact center of Europe. And as he fell, the im- 
pact of the blow broke his wicked body into bits and 
the bits bounded off into different countries. His head 
fell into Spain, and ever since then the Spaniards have 
been the haughtiest people; his heart fell into Italy, 
and ever since then the Italians have been the most 
amorous of men; his belly fell to Germany, and ever 
since then the Germans have been the greatest eaters. 
And his legs struck the ground in France—and ever 
since then the Frenchman has run after pretty women!” 

Naomi laughed contentedly. Whatever he said would 
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have amused her, but this was really funny. He seemed 
bent on making her laugh, to-day, and they sat in the 
sun, he delighting her with drolleries, she as carefree 
as a child, till Lippo was sent to fetch them to luncheon. 
Naomi thoroughly enjoyed Italian food, and listened 
with interest to his ordering of his dinner: pasta con 
brodo, veal cutlets and olives, and a bottle of Barbera, 
as to which Taddo had minute directions. 

“How I have dreamed of Mariuccia’s dinners, when 
I came back to Italy!’ he said as he sketched her, dur- 
ing the long, soft afternoon, waving his red chalk in 
the air, studying her swinging feet in the saucy red 
sandals. 

“T used to come from Milan by night—a terrible trip, 
me chére petite!—and every time the guard called out 
a station, Piacenza! Parma! Biggo! Modena! Bologna! 
I would wake from a dreadful, dozing nightmare, and 
think what joy it would be when I arrived at last. And 
then Pistoja! And then Firenze! Ah, well, to come home 
is to come home, the world over. . . .” 

“But where is this, really, George?” 

“You are in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, Madame,” 
he answered seriously, “in the Diocese of Italy, in the 
Holy Roman Empire! And to judge by you and me, I 
should suppose it was some time in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury—the Cinquecento, as we called it then. You seem 
to have forgotten—but I suppose it is because you have 
cut your hair. You wanted to go as a pageboy, prob- 
ably, to follow some swaggering captain. Was that it?” 

“Maybe,” she answered vaguely, and stared away 
from him. 

Instinct, or sheer happiness, had made her less talka- 
tive than the Naomi he had known: she sat in long 
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reveries, and her eyes, dreaming” ahead of her, gave 
her a subtlety, a mystery quite lacking in her old self. 
She was the same, yet not the same. 

At the tiny frown between his flexible eyebrows, her 
slangy phrases, American and French, were stripped, 
as by a miracle, from her tongue. Her hands, still a 
little roughened from her hard work in F rance, were 
carefully smeared, after consultations with Mariuccia, 
with mutton-fat, at night, and her hair, too often rough 
and dry, soon shone like silk from its regular brushing. 
Nothing of all these pains escaped him: a quiet, keen 
glance, a soft-pressed kiss on her smooth palm, a 
smooth caress of her waving hair, all showed her 
that she had won her reward—his pleasure. And she, 
who had never in her life considered anyone’s pleasure, 
learned to read the shades of his smile, the lift of his 
brows, the undertones of his delicious voice, in order 
to add to his, 

It would have been difficult to find anyone better 
adapted to his present state than she. Possessed, 
through her own temperament, of the capacity for end- 
less, sun-steeped idleness which was his normal birth- 
right, as an Italian, she passed uncounted hours with 
him in the warm quiet glades where his fast-returning 
strength enabled him to lead her. For his long, whimsi- 
cal soliloquies—sometimes far above her head, when the 
charm of his voice alone held her, sometimes exactly 
suited to her boyish sense of humor, so that they 
laughed like school children together, sometimes tender 
and caressing, so that all her new, awaking womanhood 
trembled in her and she was his for the asking—she 
gave him an ardent, flattering listener. To pleasure his 
eye and ear her whole appearance altered subtly, her 
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voice took on a softer depth, new and varied cadences. 
All her life a creature of brusque moods, she was able, 
almost unconsciously, thanks to the self-discipline of 
her year in the hospital, to conquer them absolutely, 
and yielded to his slightest whim, listening when he 
talked, forcing her memory to the recollections of her 
childish days, which entertained him indescribably, when 
he wished to hear her voice, rambling with him in the 
cool, dreaming with him in silence through his long 
siestas. He liked her with him always: that was all she 
needed. 

As the long, lazy days drifted by, and she grew more 
and more.a part of his life, less and less her own 
creature, the steadily mounting desire to belong en- 
tirely to him, at first a strange, unrealized instinct, 
later, a conscious longing, transformed her, slowly, to 
a new Naomi; a thing of dreamy languors and restless 
longings, of alternate placid contentment and wistful, 
uncomprehended hunger: With a tone of his voice or a 
touch of his hand he could rouse or quiet these shifting 
emotions and she was too ignorant to know whether he 
understood this or not and whether it was chance or 
intention that kept her in this delicious, troubling ebb 
and flow. Not for her life would she have offered him 
what he did not demand: her new instincts, as subtle, 
for the moment, as his, held her quiescent, attentive, 
as tuned to his light touch as the guitar to which he 
sang at night. 

The little statuette he had brought from the peddler 
still fascinated him, and Mimo having procured some 
modeling clay, he made some startlingly clever studies of 
Naomi. When she exclaimed at their likeness, he only 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 
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“For anyone but an Italian—yes,” he grunted, “but 
you know, we are like that. It means nothing. I will ask 
Taddo to find me some of that thin cotton stuff they 
wrap the butter in, and make one all veiled, like the 
little Tanagra. It always makes me think of you.” 

So that she found herself adroitly wrapped by Mar- 
iuccia, under his direction, while he stood critically at 
a distance, and leaning not too uncomfortably over a 
quaint little stone cupid, pathetic in his broken chubbi- 
ness, his chipped pedestal recalling the days when some 
Englishman, long dead, had desired to make a villa out 
of the old farm, and had begun the system of hedges and 
tiny groves and vistas of which only the plan remained. 
The grille buzzed and chanted in the heat, the shade of 
the cork and ilex trees formed black pools for her eyes 
to rest in, the scent of the ripening vines and the jas- 
mine made each breath a pleasure. Insensible as a lizard 
to the penetrating heat, she crouched in a sort of dream, 
smiling vaguely at his impatient bursts of dissatisfac- 
tion, his delighted sighs at some moment of success. 
Mariuccia had left them some bread, some little white 
cheese, of which he was inordinately fond, wrapped in 
grape leaves, figs and a flask of wine, and had de- 
parted with Taddo for the day, to bargain for some 
fowls, a vast copper kettle and a bundle of linen sheets 
to be sold for debts at a farm near her cousin Neo’s 
olive plantation; and except for the old dog ’Tista that 
guarded the house, which she had carefully locked, they 
were alone, it seemed, in the world. 

They ate in the shadow of the ilex, under the laugh- 
ing cupid: to any watcher they must have seemed, 
Naomi, her suave, classic drapery, molding her small, 
firm breasts and slim thighs, Frascogni in the long 
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painter’s smock Mariuccia had unearthed for him from 
one of his old boxes, some incredible dream couple, pos- 
ing for the picture en plein air of an artist long gone 
to dust! The moist clay of the sculptured girl figure, 
just roughed out, gleamed like marble in the still, blue 
air; they could hear, in the noon quiet, the chuckling 
and lapping of the water in the Englishman’s broken 
fountain pool beyond the laurel hedge, which Taddo had 
cleared out and connected once more with its feeding 
spring, to please his master. 

“It is like eating with a dryad,” he murmured, pour- 
ing the red wine for her into a small pottery bowl and 
drinking from it where her lips had touched it. “Did 
you really come out of that old oak? You are ridicu- 
lously classic, my dear. Ah, there he is—he misses you, 
you see!” 

A funny little owl blundered out of the great, hollow 
tree, blinking and lurching in the sun. 

“We call him chiow, in this part of the country,” he 
went on lazily, his eyes fastened on hers, his voice so 
soft, so veiled, that she had to lean nearer him to catch 
the words. “Do you remember hearing him at night, 
once, and asking me his name? He is fondest of the 
night, of course—when you are safe asleep im your 
tree! Which do you like best, Noémi, the night or the 
day?” 

“Qh, the day,” she answered, drowsing, “I love the 
sun, like this . . . don’t you?” 

He laughed softly, and his laugh was at once the 
liquid chuckle of the pool and the broken cooing of 
Mariuccia’s pigeons in the clear distance. 

“Jf I love it! he murmured. “You will ask me if I 
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love you, next! You wonderful little Noémi, how do you 
always say the right thing? Tell me!” 

She smiled at him contentedly. 

“You mean, you like it better, too?” she whispered. 

Neither her words nor his conveyed any distinct 
meaning to her: they were merely sounds, like the 
pigeons and the water. In the blue hush of that fairy 
noon they had no more need of speech than the trees 
or the great white clouds she watched. 

“J have always liked it better,” he said, “‘and you, 
my dear, you are beautiful enough to be loved by day 
—no real dryad needs the moon!” 

She was so happy that she laughed, as he kissed her, 
and smiling still, like some slim, brown creature of the 
woods, born only for that golden summer, not reckless 
of the future, for she never brushed it with her 
thoughts, not veiling the past, for she was totally un- 
conscious of it, she gave herself, as simply as the dryad 
she looked, to the flood of joyous love that rippled 
over her—as burning as the Italian sun, as intoxicating 
as the jasmine, as delicate as the blue butterflies that 
circled above them. The broken cupid, white against the 
black ilex, smiled at them, in the sun... . 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Ir you had asked Naomi whether she was most idle or 
most busy that summer, she could not, honestly, have 
told you. It is certain that the long, warm days were 
always filled, the odorous nights too beautiful to leave 
unwatched, until healthy sleepiness drove her to her 
_ high-posted bed. Their life fell easily into a routine of 
its own, so simply, so naturally, that she hardly real- 
ized she was following it. 

To her great delight he invited her to breakfast with 
him, phrasing the invitation most characteristically. 

“I should not dare to suggest myself as a companion 
to every woman at such an hour,” he said, smiling and 
caressing her cheek lightly with his hand, “but you are 
not old enough to be frightened at the morning, p’tite 
Noémi! And perhaps I can even face it myself... 
what do you think?” 

Half mocking, half serious, he confronted her: her 
honest laugh reassured him. His smooth, bronze skin, 
his flashing eyes, his strong, supple body gave the 
dramatic touches of silver to each temple all the effect 
of a masquerade. It would have been difficult to guess 
his age. 

‘All the same,” he said, “it was a bad time—before 
you came, chére chérie. I was growing old ... oh, 
yes, and fast! But you have cured me, you and Italy. 
And my little physician is not unhappy, either, I 
think?” 

She laughed and kissed him. 

“TI never was happy before,” she said. 

' 382 
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“Love is like that,” he answered simply. “I am 
never really well unless I am loving. One is only half 
alive. But not every man has a dryad to love.” 

After his breakfast he settled himself to the writing 
of the philosophical essay on the art of the actor, which, 
though he laughed at it and his absurd pretensions in 
attempting it, nevertheless interested him beyond any- 
thing else, for the moment. He talked about it while 
they walked, later, and she trotted beside him (for his 
stride was lengthening, now, and if they walked hand in 
hand, she must hurry) her eyes on his mobile face, a 
vague smile on her lips, content in her heart. 

“Of course this has all been seen by Aristotle,” he 
went on, “I suppose you never studied Aristotle, Noémi 
darling?” 

“No,” she answered thoughtfully, “I don’t believe so. 
I never liked to study, much.” 

He broke suddenly into that free-throated Italian 
laughter that makes all other laughing sound pinched 
and ashamed. 

“And here am I,” he cried, “with figs and wine and 
little cheeses in my basket, and the most beautiful brown 
wood goddess that ever consented to leave her oak tree 
to make a hungry mortal happy, talking about Aris- 
totle! A dry and dead old gentleman—oh, so dead, 
Naomi! He would give all his learning for one kiss 
from your adorable mouth! And I am talking... 
talking . . . come, show me what lips were made for!” 

Never had she imagined that love could be like this 
—a thing of sunlight and open air and frank abandon- 
ments to a passion approached so delicately, enjoyed 
so exquisitely as almost to conceal its intensity and un- 
sparing ardor. Sensations of which she had not known 
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herself capable shook her very veins; her body was no 
longer, in any slightest nerve or surface, her own, and 
she began to feel dimly, in these moments of ecstasy 
ever fresh, of hunger always renewed, that only in such 
complete surrender of this body could she ever be fully 
conscious of it. At once more simple and more com- 
plicated than she had guessed, this life of the senses 
so utterly fulfilled, with no trace of shamed conscious- 
ness, no alternations of disappointment or regret, no 
shadow from the past and no adjustment to the future, 
softened and mellowed indescribably the harsh brus- 
querie of her self-willed youth: childishness dropped 
from her in.a day. Her mind waked and thrilled with 
her body, and keener perceptions than she had been 
capable of, before, set her to thinking, wondering, 
appraising. 

In this extraordinary, unveiled intimacy she learned 
to speak of love as simply and easily as she acted it, to 
discuss things for which she had supposed there were 
no words. Quickly realizing that these shared secrets 
put, somehow, a keener edge upon his pleasure, she 
allowed herself to think aloud to him, as in some 
strange, unbridled dream, and surrendered to his eager 
hands a heart as unashamed as her willing body. 

To her intense surprise she found that these incred- 
ible abandonments, these long hours of enlaced, mur- 
muring happiness, roofed by the profound and burning 
blue of the Italian sky, walled in by odorous jasmine 
and inky ilex, cushioned with pine needles and moss, 
were not allowed to diminish by a shade his grave 
courtesy of the evening, when she sat opposite him, 
sheathed in blue or rose color, satin-slippered and silver- 
filleted, the shining tablecloth between them, Lippo’s 
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deft service making their simple dinner a graceful feast. 

In Naomi’s experience, intimacy of any grade meant 
release from the forms of social intercourse, but she 
was to learn that in Frascogni’s code mutual possession 
implied formalities more delicate, withdrawals more sen- 
sitive and reserves more discreet than ever. Too igno- 
rant to comprehend that thus only he protected himself 
and her from the inevitable satiety and cynicism of such 
passion as theirs, she could not fail to observe the grace 
and dignity of his methods, nor to realize that they 
rendered his alternating ardors more vivid and beauti- 
ful. Taught by him, she schooled herself to listen with 
interest to the dinner conversation with which he would 
have entertained any charming woman of his acquaint- 
ance, to walk through the lovely Tuscan groves as the 
jolly, boyish companion with whom he loved to laugh 
and romp, and then, in the hushed, shimmering noon, to 
lie in his arms, the bronzed, grape-wreathed Flora of 
the secret garden. 

Before very long she perceived that it was as the 
first of this trinity that she lacked the most, and that 
neither her silver fillet nor her satin slippers could make 
her that companion of his evening hours which she 
longed to be. With all the newborn subtlety of her wak- 
ing soul and sense, she set. herself to draw him out, to 
listen so artfully that he should think she answered 
him, to make him answer himself in entertaining her. 
And in some sort she succeeded, though she knew more 
and more certainly that it was by their merry scram- 
blings through the woods and their faun-like embraces 
in the garden glades that she held him: there was a part 
of his restless questioning mind that she could never 
satisfy. Hand in hand and heart in heart, they were 
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not, but for those brief moments of penetrating physi- 
cal ecstasy, soul in soul. And Frascogni, for all his 
delicate, perverse sensuality and happy, healthy aban- 
donment to rollicking, physical fun, had a soul—older 
‘and wiser and vastly more complicated than hers, as 
eager for companionship and understanding as his 
laugh was eager for her answering laugh or his thirsty 
mouth for her yielded lips. 

She found herself wondering, while he sat writing 
and reading in his garden corner and she lay dreaming 
under the mulberry tree, what woman could satisfy such 
a voracious master? Who would she be, this healthy 
playfellow, this flushed and panting nymph, white 
against the cypress, this witty woman of the world who 
could cap his stories and match his reminiscences and 
wake his wit? And then with a hot flash of jealousy that 
burned like physical pain, she saw her and clenched her 
hands and frowned. Where was she, that woman, and 
why had she let him go? There was but one—where was 
she? Why had they parted? Her name had never passed 
their lips, but her tawny hair, her sea-blue eyes, her 
body like a statue and her laugh of gold were more 
and more often before Naomi’s spirit, moving like a 
picture across her mind . . . did he see it, too? 

Of her husband they had spoken casually, now and 
then. Oddly enough, it had been easy to do this as 
soon as their final intimacy was established. 

“He seems to have, that young man, a great deal of 
character, isn’t it, you call it?” Frascogni had said one 
afternoon, while sketching her. “But of course he could 
never have managed you. I said so to Brant. At least, 
not for some years. Why did you think he could, 
Noémi?” 
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“TY don’t know. I never thought much about it,” she 
answered, her mind occupied with the strange effect of 
Lolo’s name, introduced for the first time. This, far 
more than her husband’s, startled her, pulled her for 
a moment out of this strange, dreamy net that held 
her, and connected her with the old Naomi, that care- 
less creature of unchecked impulse, that laughing, quar- 
reling, kissing girl. For Will Stickney she had no 
enmity, only a sense of ennui and vague dislike; she did 
not connect him with her life at all. All those people 
moved for her through a thick, gray mist; they were 
scolding, worried people, much concerned with money 
and domestic affairs ; between them and the golden sum- 
mer that strange busy year in France grew like a 
hedge. And on the hither side of that protecting barrier 
a dryad and a faun loved and laughed in the sun... . 

“One could see that he would not be easy, that young 
man”—Frascogni went on. “Could you lift that arm, 
chéere chérie, and smile a little? M@ erci!—But I think he 
has talent—of a sort.” 

““Of a sort’?” she repeated. “What do you mean, 
George? At the Conservatory they said .. .” 

“Oh, the Conservatory! Fi donc, petite, surely you 
know that he won’t ever play—really play?” 

“Why?” she queried, interested as always in his 
musical judgments. 

“Why? Ah, there you must ask le bon Dieu, not me!” 

He shrugged fatalistically and his eyes fixed on a 
point beyond her, the red chalk slipped from his fingers. 

“He has everything, Stickney, but the one thing, 
my dear,” he went on, “and that little thing we feel 
most of all when it is not there. He plays like an 
artist—but he is not an artist. Voila!” 
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“But if he works .. .” 

“He will always work,” F rascogni interrupted, “but 
work alone can not take the place of that little thing. 
And yet without work, and endless work, it can not 
succeed, But it is not work. You have it, my dear—and 
yet I have always doubted if you would ever arrive, 
because you can not work. But you have it. Oh, yes, 
mon enfant, you have it! Only ... only...” 

“Only! Only!” she repeated impatiently. “You mean, 
you don’t think that I. . .” 

“My dear little wonderful child,” he said, taking her 
into his arms and kissing her soft throat, “I do not 
know. Nobody knows. How can you tell what you will 
be? You are one of those women that intrigue us all. 
If you should take it into that cropped head of yours 
to surprise us, one day—my word, who could stop you? 
But yom areysoy.n Wsai cin” 

“I know,” she answered humbly. “I can’t seem to 
make myself—” 

Ah!’ he said sharply, “that’s it, that’s it! It’s that 
that must be done. One must be soft, soft and sweet like 
you... Vénus toute entiére ... and yet hard and 
sure—oh, what do I know? You are wonderful, as you 
are. Do you know, you look like that poor Psyche over 
there that has fallen on her side in the moss? If you 
had not so many foolish clothes on, you would look 
even more like her. Take them off and twine some of 
that old ivy around your very lovely self, my dear, 
and kneel beside her, to waken her—and I will try to 
draw you! You will tell me if I have made one of you a 
statue, and one a woman, will you?” 

Crouched by the marble figure, one hand on its veined 
shoulders, she slipped into a pose so purely classic, so 
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appealing, that he sat in silence, studying them delight- 
edly. She was as still as the Psyche; one trailing end 
of her leafy drapery brushed the foot of the recumbent 
image. In the hush of that drowsy August afternoon, 
when even the birds were still, he seemed the only hu- 
man thing, and the kneeling creature under the mag- 
nolia tree a bona fide visitant from the deeper woods, 
a marvel he dared not frighten with his voice. As he 
stared, smiling, a brown hare hopped out of the over- 
grown box hedge, sniffed curiously, and stood a mo- 
ment, almost at her heel, watching the floating ivy 
frond. Frascogni held his breath. And at a little breeze 
that sprang up, three great creamy petals floated 
down from the fragrant magnolia cups above them and 
rested, one on her dark head, one on the Psyche’s small, 
curved breast and one just in front of the furry, light- 
eyed animal, which regarded it gravely, with gently 
twitching ears. 

“Be quiet, nymph—your friend has come to look for 
you,” he whispered. “Pan misses you, I think. Turn 
your head, slowly—but don’t speak !” 

She moved her head gently and looked quietly at the 
hare, one hand on the statue’s shoulder. The little 
animal trembled for fright but held its ground un- 
believably, then gave one quick leap and poised again, 
a yard away. 

“No, no,” Frascogni murmured. “She will not come, 
amico mio. She hears your message, but she will not 
come. Go and tell him so!” 

The hare disappeared, frightened at some slight 
movement, and Frascogni threw his chalk away and 
knelt beside her. 

“Are you alive,” he whispered, “or only a dark ivory 
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statue, that can move a tiny little bit? Will you be 
cold, like Psyche, if I touch you? How did you come 
here? Will you run away, if I put my arms around 
your” 

“Try—and see!” she said, and laughing softly, 
looped a spray of sun-warmed ivy leaves across his 
eyes. For love, with him, was laughter in the sun. 
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SEPTEMBER crept on them, and in that exquisite pause 
of the year, thick with the odor of the crushed grapes, 
it might well have seemed that they were more utterly 
buried away than ever from the world, its wars and 
_ terrors, its hates and nightmares. It seemed that they 
were closer than ever; the long days of dreamy peace 
that bathed him in returning youth and health had ma- 
tured Naomi like fruit in a walled garden; she looked 
older, though nearer beauty than she had ever been, 
graver, though more smiling. She seemed, oddly, taller, 
as she grew fuller in figure and rounder in the check. 
These days of love, where he had drowned every care 
and even every memory, had written something in her 
eyes that neither he nor anyone had ever seen there; 
thought grew in her and a puzzled wonder. 

That this was an interlude she knew as well as 
she knew that his returning energy was leading him 
to longer walks, fresh schemes of painting and writing, 
a renewed joy in life. As well as she knew that his 
desire for her, though as keen and swift as ever, when it 
moved him, and as certain to make in her the answer- 
ing rapture (without which his delicate mastery of every 
shade of possession would have remained, for him, a 
flat failure) still moved him less frequently. As well as 
she knew that what he had made of her, a thing as per- 
fectly tuned to his marvelous touch, heart and body, 
as his pearwood guitar, he could not keep, and would 
not want to keep, forever in his hand. 


She knew, too, that she had never demanded this, 
391 
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never expected it. He had never offered it, never 
dreamed of it. She had given him all that she had, all 
that she was, and he had given her, with equal simplic- 
ity and directness, all of himself that she could take 
and hold. What she could not take, she could not keep. 
This was very clear to her. As little as he was she con- 
cerned with legal sanctions or moral issues. Her nature 
was as detached as his from any of these conventions. 
What was to become of this new Naomi, this woman 
whose senses, trained to the most subtle and exacting 
ecstasies of a passion as unsparing as it was sensitive, 
could never be satisfied with a dominance less expert; 
whose wakening mind, led so lightly, so tirelessly into 
a hundred new-opened avenues, could never go back 
to its childish quiet? 

She did not struggle, she did not complain, she did 
not even fear—she only wondered. And she welcomed 
each new interest that held him there in that tiny, gold- 
washed, grape-scented cup of the Tuscan hills, because 
it kept him with her a little longer. It could never be 
again, this burning marvel of love, of sun-drenched 
laughter, white limbs against the dark ilex, rich tears 
beneath the close-packed yellow stars, close-twined 
sleep at dawn. Never again. As fatalistic as all pagans, 
they knew this, though they never said it, and kissed 
the closer to forget it. 

“Will you go back into your tree?” he said suddenly 
one day (the last of its kind, it was to be, though they 
did not know it) when he paused, his favorite red chalk 
in hand, to feed his eyes on her with that pure delight 
which almost frightened her, so impersonal, so utterly 
thoughtless of past or future it was. 

Only at full noon, now, could she pose as he loved 
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her best, white and straight as the Phryne he had told 
her about, and on this day he had found, in a pool of 
still, green sunlight, a hollow oak split to the parting 
of the first great boughs. She stood, half in, half out 
of the dark shell, one arm, lightly browned, like old 
ivory, pushing against the bark, her face turned over 
her shoulder, smiling. One foot, the pink heel just 
showing, was buried in the mossy roots; her firm, round 
body seemed to grow into the tree, as he watched her, 
sighing with pleasure. 

“I believe you are going back, to stay!” he mur- 
mured. “Well, why not? It would be more perfect, 
thateway. 27S 7 

Her heart chilled, but the smile held on her lips. 

“Perhaps I am going, now,” she said to him, watching 
his face under her drooped lids. “Shall 1?” 

His eyes, already shadowed with a curious, frightened 
sorrow, glowed suddenly at the ready sympathy of her 
mood. He laughed oddly, shook his shoulders, and mov- 
ing swiftly to the tree, pressed her against the rough 
bark in a violent embrace. 

“Not yet, ma belle, not yet!” he cried, and in that 
hour of sharpened ecstasy she mounted to what is, per- 
haps, love’s highest pitch—joy snatched out of the 
very teeth of sorrow. 

The evenings drew in cooler and the morning sun 
rose later; they hugged the old farm-house more 
closely, now. Taddo piled thick logs and twisted knots 
of wood in the great stone fireplace. As they could no 
longer dine out of doors, Frascogni was seized with the 
original idea of shutting off the kitchen end of the 
large room by means of an old choir-screen, saved by 
him from the ruins of the chapel, anciently a part of the 
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old Count’s villa. The chapel had been roofed over 
later, and was now used as a winepress, after the 
happy pagan custom of the country. 

“Tt seems we have never really forgotten Ceres, 
here,” he said to her, laughing, “because, though we 
have prayed to the Virgin for a long time, I am not at 
all sure that all of our peasants quite know the differ- 
ence—certainly not when they are treading out the 
grapes here, as I have seen them! And on Corpus Cristi, 
when they make the procession, I should not be sur- 
prised if little Persephone appeared in it—carrying 
her holy candle, bien entendu! Sometimes I think we 
have changed the names, that is all. . . .” 

He dragged down from a disused chamber an old 
carved secretary and stored his writings there. Odd 
sconces of wrought iron, to which the dull gilding still 
clung, held the thick candles Mimo brought him from 
the city, and the heavy drugget from his bedroom 
warmed the growing chill of the scrubbed brick floor. 
It was a quaint and curiously charming room, unlike 
anything Naomi had ever seen. She loved it dearly. 

Suddenly, one day, a quick memory flashed across her 
mind of his laughing story, told in New York, of how 
Mary Falconer had busied herself during one hot 
American summer in remodeling and painting—much 
of it with her own hands—the old farm-house in Con- 
necticut she had bought for a whim. He had drawn for 
them a vivid picture of the diva in denim overalls, wield- 
ing a whitewash brush, to the horror of Louise. 

And after that, they learned, she had never gone back 
to the scene of so much enthusiastic effort—never 
once! 

Would Frascogni ever return to the Lastra country? 
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Something told her he would. Deeper rooted than the 
American’s facile whim, old memories, old joys and 
sorrows would call him, not soon, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly. 

“He'll come—but I shan’t be here!” she thought, 
and sorrow rose in her heart like the steamy autumn 
haze. 

And when he came—would he come alone? Had he 
been here before . . . and not alone? She could not 
know, but neither could she doubt. Love, as well as song, 
had been his birthright. 

How could she question him? Had he ever ques- 
tioned her? She perceived that the only other man who 
had known her as a lover had proceeded from a point 
of possession diametrically opposed to Frascogni’s. 
Will had respected her, physically, with what seemed 
to her now to have been exaggerated delicacy; love, 
as she knew it now, would have been inconceivable to 
him. But of her personality, her will, her intentions, 
he considered himself a part, and he would have laughed 
at the Italian’s reserved courtesies and studied for- 
bearances as heartily as he would have blushed at his 
hot license of hands and lips. 

Now, this license was love, as she had always uncon- 
sciously conceived of it. By temperament and conviction, 
it suited her; she infinitely preferred complete physical 
surrender to any interference with her personality. But 
the very perfection of Frascogni’s spiritual detach- 
ment frightened her. The logical processes of his ex- 
traordinary nature shocked her,. vaguely, even while she 
admitted their force. 

Before her marriage he had treated her with the in- 
variably distant and slightly amused courtesy he offered 
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all young girls; after it, he assumed that her vivid 
personality and unbroken will would work out her des- 
tiny for her until the one matured and the other found 
its master. In this process he judged her young hus- 
band to be a relatively negligible factor, reasoning 
correctly that neither of the two was able to control 
or to yield. This was no affair of his: Naomi was obvi- 
ously free, from her point of view, and if she chose 
to give him this gracious ardent summer out of her 
freedom, at least he could be sure that no man to whom 
she might have given it could have received it more 
gratefully or made of it a thing more exquisite. 

And Naomi knew all this, knew that he felt it, and 
knew that it was true. In her simple bookkeeping, as 
unsparing to herself as to others, he owed her nothing 
—if anything, she remained his debtor! Too like him 
in temperament to be influenced by the conventional 
sentimentalism of her native race, which would have 
urged her to see in herself a young woman betrayed 
and misused, she was, she realized at last, not sufficiently 
of his breed to be able to endure his philosophy, for all 
that she admitted it. She could wing along his course 
with him and feel it her native air: she could not fly 
alone. 

Could any woman? Where was the mate who should 
sail wing and wing, with this irresistible eagle, equal 
to his exorbitant claims, unterrified by his incompre- 
hensible detachments? 

She had not to ask: she knew. What had he said, 
once—“soft, soft and sweet ... Vénus toute entiére 
. . . and yet hard and sure. . . .”” Oh, yes, there were 
such women! She had thought herself one of them. 
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But . . . was she? Reflected in his eyes, so like her 
own, she had caught wondering glimpses of what that 
course might be—and doubted she could steer it. Deeper 
than her awakened mind, deeper even than her wild 
heart, something buried in her very blood warned her 
and chilled her softly, so that she shivered in her most 
hidden soul. Even in his arms, now, she felt alone. 

And even in his arms a presence haunted her; eyes 
not hers nor his watched them, laughing; a voice not 
hers nor his echoed their kisses. ... “I know! I 
know!” 

Those eyes, as burning blue as the October skies, 
followed their rambles through the pungent Autumn 
woods; that rich voice, golden as the noon sun on the 
yellow beech-leaves, hummed through the heavy fruit- 
laden air... “I know! I know!” 

Did he hear? Did he see? How could he not? And 
Naomi, who had drifted hitherto, like rootless seaweed, 
on the arrogant, warm current of her youth and 
strength, grew actually to resent in him this utter for- 
getfulness of old anchors, this incredible absorption in 
the hour that was. Could men and women be like this, 
and the world still hold together? 

As Frascogni rummaged one day through an old 
portfolio, a photograph fell out from between two 
sheets of manuscript music, and they looked, together, 
at an old picture of Mary Falconer, in costume, evi- 
dently, although Naomi could not have identified the 
character without the scrawl across one corner—to 
Ricoterro from Grupa. — 

Before she had time to wonder what he would say 
or how she would answer him, he had taken the photo- 
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graph from her hands, smiled easily and shook his head 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s fifteen years ago, that,” he said, ‘and I be- 
lieve she could use it to-day! She’s marvelous, isn’t 
she?” 

Naomi stammered something relevant and he went on, 
his eyes on the vivid, appealing face that smiled up at 
them under the jeweled Italian headdress. 

“Did I ever tell you about that, Noémi?” he asked, 
“the time I first sang with Mary? It was very funny.” 

“No,” she murmured, “tell me.” 

“It was in Covent Garden, a gala night,” he said, 
“for some visiting royalty—I forgot whom. I was very 
much excited, for they had decided upon Rigoletto, and 
it was in that, you see, that I had made my first success. 
Nordica was to sing Gitpa—‘an all-star cast from 
every nation,’ they advertised it. But at the last min- 
ute, as ill luck would have it, some mischievous cat of 
a woman started a story that I had laughed about 
Madame Nordica’s size and weight and had said that it 
was hard for a young fellow to even pretend to have 
to carry such a massive daughter in a sack! Of course 
I had said no such thing: she was a kind-hearted, gen- 
erous woman, Nordica, and everyone loved her. Of 
course she was older, but what of that? But the mischief 
was done; she heard it and refused to sing with me. I 
was desperate, and explained till I was hoarse, and 
tried all I could, but no use. She would not sing. She 
had a stiff contract and her manager was a bad man 
to antagonize; they withdrew the opera quickly and 
announced La Tosca.” 

He was smiling unconsciously at the photograph that 
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smiled back at him, lost in those vanished years: he 
might have been alone with it beside the fire. Naomi’s 
eyes never left his face. 

**¥ stamped into the director’s office, and there I saw 
a very handsome young woman, as angry as I, waiting 
by his empty desk. 

“© “Ah! she cried, as soon as I entered the room, ‘it’s 
Signor Frascogni, I see. Have you come to see how 
much more trouble you can make, monsieur?’ 

“J had never seen her in my life, so imagine my sur- 
prise! 

**“T am sorry to have made you trouble, madame,’ I 
said, very stiffly, ‘especially as I have not even the 
pleasure of your acquaintance ? 

“Tam Mary Falconer,’ she said, ‘and I owe to you, 
Signor Frascogni, the pleasure of crossing the Channel 
in vile weather, for the purpose of recrossing it to- 
morrow!’ 

“J knew who she was, of course, for everyone had 
been talking of her Lovisr all winter. That was why 
they had brought her, quickly, for a début in Tosca. 
And while they were discussing it our poor director 
had just been called to the telephone and informed that 
the royalty was vexed at Rigoletto’s withdrawal, 
because they had heard it in London ten years before, 
on their wedding-journey, and wished to hear it again, 
from sentiment! Also, they wished to hear an American 
singer, because they had never heard one! 

“Just then in comes Adolph Bernstein, wiping his 
forehead—you know? 

“ ‘Here you are! he calls out, ‘and God be thanked! 
What is this about leaving to-day, my child? And you, 
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George, stop quarreling with her at once, because she is 
going to sing Gipa with you, to-morrow night! Isn’t 
she an American?’ 

“Well! My heart jumped up again, but I was afraid 
of the lady, for she did not look too complaisante, I 
assure you! 

“‘ ‘With Signor Frascogni?’ she says, ‘indeed? But I 
hear he is very particular as to the weight of the other 
artists ? 

“You know, I should have liked to strike that girl, 
absolutely! I was too angry to think. 

“*<J will guarantee to carry any woman on the stage 
to-day, madame—without her tongue! I said. 

“Yes, my dear, that is what I said. And poor Adolph 
lifted his hands in the air and I, myself, was ready for 
anything.” 

He chuckled softly. 

“And then Mary threw her head back—you know? 
and laughed and laughed and laughed. And I laughed 
too, and so did Bernstein, and we all shook hands and 
went out to luncheon together at the Savoy, and when 
we came back we were the best of friends.” 

“And how did it go? Was it a success?” Naomi asked 
eagerly. Carried away by his story and the old-time 
power of Mary’s name, she was as lost as he in the old 
days and the old relationships. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered lightly, “Mary was a succés 
fou, of course, and Ricoxterto always lay well in my 
voice. We took a great many calls, and the Royalties 
sent us each a pretty present, and we curtseyed, like 
good children, in their loge. And just as we got out 
(backward, bien entendu) Mary tripped on her train 
and I caughtsher and held her up. 
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“‘T hope my tongue is not too heavy, cher maitre!’ 
she said—and how we laughed.” 

He shook his finger at the picture on his knee. 

“T nearly dropped you again, you monkey!” he 
said and shook his head musingly. 

Suddenly he looked up and caught Naomi’s eye. 

“She was like you, my dear,” he said. “I remember 
how she looked, sitting by that desk, and how she faced 
me .. . without a doubt, you are like her. I thought 
at first it was from your living so much with her, but 
now I see that it was always so. Mrs. Falconer said so, 
once, I remember now.” 

“Did she?” 

Naomi looked surprised; she had seen very little of 
the pleasant, competent woman since her wedding-day. 

“TI didn’t know she ever noticed me, much,” she 
went on, drifting definitely, now, with the stream of 
their reminiscences and finding it, strangely enough, not 
unpleasant. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! There is very little Mrs. Falconer 
does not notice,” he said quietly. “Like that good aunt 
of yours, Noémi—only, of course, she is not so re- 
markable as your aunt. You know, your aunt must 
have been like you, when she was young, my dear. I 
am sure there is nothing in the world she would not do 
for you,” he added, looking at her fixedly. It flashed 
across her mind that he wished her to remember this: 
he spoke very seriously. 

“Aunt Nomy? I suppose not,” she answered vaguely. 
“Was Mary’s father like her? Mrs. Falconer isn’t.” 

“T don’t think she knows much about him,” he said. 


“He died when she was very young, I believe. His name 
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was Falk—his father was an Austrian—Viennese, 
they think.” 

“Falk? Why, then—” 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” He was delighted, evidently, 
to talk about her. The brush dropped from his hand. 

“Bernstein and Mrs. Falk made up the name to- 
gether. She was born in a little village in Maine—Con- 
nerstown, it was called—and they put the two together. 
Falk wasn’t long enough, you see. Her father had some- 
thing to do with the railway station. Remarkable, isn’t 
it? But America is a wonderful country. Of course that 
touch of Vienna accounts for a great deal: the Vien- 
nese women are fascinating.” 

He studied her bent head thoughtfully. 

‘And who is behind you, I wonder?” he said. “You 
will not pretend to tell me that the Yankees are re- 
sponsible for you, p’tite Noémi? For that is impossible 
—I have seen them, in their villages, and they are not 
like you.” 

“But that’s what I am,” she assured him, “a regu- 
lar American, George, really! Aunt Nomy always said 
that everybody, ’way back, in her family and my 
' mother’s, too, was plain American.” 

He laughed and pinched her cheek. 

“That is all very well,” he said, “but you can not 
persuade me—even the excellent aunty can not per- 
suade me. Some Italian sailed over to that New Eng- 
land of yours, a long time ago (it may have been a 
Frenchman or a Spaniard, but, I think, an Italian) and 

. well, he did not come for nothing! I know it, I 
tell you.” 

“Maybe,” she murmured, pondering, as she always 
did, on what he said. 
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That night he worked late, and Naomi, sleepy after 
a long walk they had taken, crept quietly to bed with- 
out disturbing him. At breakfast the next morning he 
kissed her cheek and ruffled her hair, a gesture he en- 
joyed. 

“I came in to you, very softly, last night, sleepy- 
head,” he said lightly, “but you were so sound asleep, 
I had not the heart to wake you—not even to tell you 
how charming you looked!” 

“A month ago you would have waked me!” she 
thought, but she only said, “I do get sleepy, don’t I? I 
always did.” 

So well did she read him that she caught the faint 
shadow of apprehension in his eyes at first, the grateful 
relief at her easy answer. 

“When I was as young as you, I slept as long,” 
he said, and it seemed as if from that day he dwelt 
purposely, if whimsically, on the difference in their 
ages. 

On the day when he announced that he was going 
to the city to attend to some business connected with 
the farm, in which he was interesting himself increas- 
ingly, Naomi watched him breathlessly, to see whether 
or not she would be expected to accompany him. He 
looked at her doubtfully. 

“I should love you to come with me, petite, but 
honestly, I think it better not,” he said. “You see... 
I know so many people, and so many know me... 
and you are perfectly safe, here, you know.” 

“Of course,” she answered hastily. “It’s much wiser, 
of course, George.” 


He ruffled her crisp hair, 
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“You are a very wonderful person, little Noémi,” 
he said simply. 

“It was as well I left you behind, chére,” he said, on 
his return. “Who do you suppose, ran up to me, and 
nearly wept in my arms when she found I was not lame 
for life, as she had heard?” 

“J don’t know,” she replied, wondering, struck with 
the change in him: he seemed restless and preoccupied, 
though clearly glad to be at home again. 

“The good Clara,” he answered. “Clara Willis! She 
is doing something in a canteen, all covered with but- 
tons, and she is very happy, indeed. She told me of all 
our friends: Bernstein has taken Madame to the 
Riviera; Brant is in Paris; and you, she informed me, 
had gone to do war-work in England! I said, ‘Very 
good indeed,’ and hoped you were well!” 

“Dear old Clara!’ she said softly. A quick picture of 
the patient, tactful secretary, looking up over her 
glasses, flashed before her. On a sudden inexplicable 
impulse she added: 

“And did she say anything about . .. Mary? Did 
she stay in America?” 

“It appears so,” he said easily. “‘Willis knew very 
little of her—like everyone else. For a prima donna, 
that lady has wonderful powers of disappearance, my 
friend !”” 

“Did you and Mary quarrel?” she asked abruptly. 

“Why, yes, I suppose we did,” he answered promptly, 
giving her a curious smile. “We have always quarreled, 
you know, Mary and I. God knows why. It’s very silly, 
isn’t it, p’tite Noémi? Two sensible old friends. But it 
is so... I haven’t seen her for, oh, more than a year. 
It has never been so long,” he added, musingly. 
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Pausing in a sun-warmed corner under the crumbling 
wall of the old dairy, he sat suddenly on a tumbledown 
bench, drew her to his knee, kissed her affectionately, 
and, holding her chin, looked squarely into her veiled 
eyes. 

“You are an amazing person, Noémi,” he said, “a 
truly amazing person! Do you realize that you have 
not asked me for any news? But not once?” 

“News of what?” she answered innocently. “What 
kind of news?” 

“Why, of the world, my dear! Of the war!” 

“Oh,” she said slowly, “the war. Of course. I wasn’t 
thinking. . . .” 

“Bon dieu! And quite right,” he said quickly. “Why 
should you? What is the use of thinking? And the 
proof that you were, as usual, entirely clever, is that 
there would have been no use in it, if you had. But 
now they will not need us anyway, I believe. I think, 
my dear, that it is nearly over.” 

“Really?” she said. “Really, George? You mean, 
after this winter—” 

“J mean any day, any moment,” he told her. “They 
are finished, through, ‘busted,’ as you say. The only 
question is, are we to go straight through to Berlin, 
or not. They say they are afraid not. That will be a 
pity. The Americans are coming like a machine, now; 
they have only just begun, it seems, and they will pour 
over like water over a mill wheel! I may have to go to 
England—but I shall not stay there. Will you wait 
here, if I do? Or, no—that would not be fair. You 
would be lonely, . . .” 

“Tl do whatever you want,” she said softly. He 
patted her shoulder and kissed her absently. 
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That evening a soldier with a bicycle tied into the 
farm-wagon that brought him, arrived with a letter, 
and Frascogni talked with him till nearly morning, 
leaving with him after breakfast. He was gone for two 
days, but beyond ordering his uniform put into shape 
for wearing, he did not discuss the business that had 
taken him away. 

Both Taddo and his busy sister were, she thought, 
particularly kind to her, during these absences, search- 
ing, even, for ways to entertain her. What they thought, 
what they knew, she could not even guess; their peasant 
inscrutability was complete. They observed, it seemed, 
nothing odd in her situation: they would have tended 
carefully anyone he had left in their care. 

He returned as to a delighted little playmate, a 
charge for whom responsibility was a pleasure—but 
no longer as to a mistress. When he left them for the 
third time, it was in uniform, and though he made no 
special farewell and took only a valise with him, a 
curious certainty came to her that he would not come 
back again. 

She was restless, and watched the door like a dog 
that waits a summons, and when a ragamuffin in a torn 
old army coat clattered up to the door on the third day 
with a letter for Lippo, she waited impatiently for the 
note enclosed in it which she knew he would hand her. 


“Dear little Noémi, [she read eagerly] if you will pack 
what you need, Lippo will bring you as far as Milan, 
and I have somebody there to bring you to Paris, and there 
will be a sight for you soon, I think, such as you will 
not see again in your lifetime. Wear your nurse’s uniform 
—you will find Mére Soulotte well disposed to Americans 
and I have explained your good work of last year to her 
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very carefully. She is a dear old soul and nursed me through 
the fever, once. She supposes that you will have come 
straight through to Paris from your hospital—I thought it 
simpler to leave it that way. I will see you very soon, 
petite chérie. 
A toi, 
Grorges,” 


She turned to Lippo. 
“When do we start?” she said. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


A suy young Frenchman with sad eyes, who, from the 
moment he found her at Milan had barely spoken to 
her, beyond the exigencies of politeness and the few 
words necessary to explain his very efficient measures 
for her comfort during the cold, tiring journey, woke 
her from an uncomfortable doze. 

“Nous voici, Mademoiselle,” he said, blushing, and 
added in careful English, “It is now Paris, I have a 
fellow for the valise. I shall find a taxi.” 

Seated in the cab, she held out her hand doubtfully, 
as he did not make any motion to enter it. Drawing his 
heels together, he bowed profoundly, drew an envelope 
from his pocket, laid it in her hand, bowed again and 
murmuring, “au revoir, Mademoiselle, aw plaisir!’ he 
left her, too shy to accept her vague thanks. 

She read the little note of greeting Frascogni had 
scribbled, gave the driver the address he added and 
they plunged through the shrieking motor horns of the 
Paris streets; the Boulevard wore an air dimly familiar, 
like something seen in a dream, long before. Mére Sou- 
lotte, a keen-eyed old woman of the concierge type, wel- 
comed her cheerfully, showed her a warm, ugly little 
room, safely hidden behind her own in the entresol of 
the solid old apartment house not far from the Made- 
leine, complimented her warmly on her colloquial French 
and assured her that she had only to wait for Monsieur 
Georges, who was coming to take her to déjewner—what 
a man, M. Georges! 
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Her trim nurse’s uniform was too thin to wear with- 
out an ulster, and she remembered the English uniform 
May had ordered for her, long abandoned at the bot- 
tom of her trunk. She routed it out and took it over 
her arm to a tiny shop in the Quarter where she had 
noticed a sign assuring visiting Americans that their 
outfits would be neatly ironed and restored in the short- 
est possible time. The brisk little woman who waited 
upon her received the jacket with interest, remarking 
that she knew it well, and had, indeed, its mate at that 
moment ready for delivery. The English lady who owned 
it had had an accident and torn the sleeve badly. She 
would be a friend of mademoiselle’s, perhaps? She lived 
not far from here, Madame . . . an odd name—it was 
on the ticket. 

Naomi glanced at the little slip carelessly: “May 
Mottl” was written on it, in a familiar square hand. 
Directed by the woman, she soon found the number, 
and shutting herself into the tiny lift, pushed the but- 
ton and creaked slowly up the long, dark well of the 
musty old apartment house, advised by the brusque, 
indifferent concierge to try the door, if no one answered 
the bell: one of the ladies was not able to walk for the 
present and the other was out. She pushed open the 
door and May lay before her in a long chair, one arm 
in a black handkerchief sling, her bandaged foot raised 
on a cushion. 

In the excitement of their greeting all questions and 
chidings were forgotten, though she knew that May 
had taken her desertion of the last year unkindly. She 
listened to the story of the bicycle messenger who had 
run her down, and her two weeks’ invalidism, eased 


greatly by the kindness of Lady Fruske, who had ar- 
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ranged this home for her with an old governess of the 
family. 

“She’s very good and sweet, Mademoiselle Laplaque, 
but she’s out all day—and I feel sometimes I shall 
simply go mad here, all alone!.Oh, but it’s good to see 
you, Naomi! Where are you staying? You couldn’t 
come here? There’s another room, and it wouldn’t cost 
you anything—Lady Fruske pays for it, you know. 
Couldn’t you?” 

Naomi thought for a moment. Decision grew slowly 
in her dark eyes, brushed with the shadows of a weary, 
restless night. She could not think very clearly, but 
perhaps here, close to this familiar voice and face, she 
might find out, later, what turn her life would take. 

“Why, yes, May, I—I think I could,” she answered, 
and her voice seemed to come from far away. 

“You ‘think’? Oh, Naomi, you’re just as funny as 


ever, bless your heart! And how handsome you're look- 
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ing! 

Naomi found her way to the little shop mechanically, 
and had bathed and dressed herself in the fresh uni- 
form, in Mére Soulette’s little room, just as Frascogni 
hurried in. 

The old lady’s bright bead-like glance made any- 
thing but a warm handclasp impossible. At the quick 
relief in his eyes as they rested on her jaunty outline, 
as fresh as his own, a sudden resolution flushed through 
her veins, brightening her eyes and coloring her cheeks 
warmly, till she looked her handsome best. She knew, 
now, what to do.... 

“But—but what does all this mean?” he demanded, 
“J thought we should go and find some jolly little new 
frock—and wous voila! Have they given you a staff 
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appointment, like mine? Where did you get that funny 
little hat? It’s becoming, quand méme!” 

“I’m glad you like it,” she said, smiling frankly into 
his puzzled eyes, “because it’s all I shall be wearing 
now, I suppose, for some time. Shall we go and lunch, 
now, George, because I can’t stay very long, I’m 
afraid—I’m going to stay with a sick friend, and she 
expects me: she’s all alone. But this is the unit I came 
over with, you know—and they’re still on the job!” 

He drew a long breath; the puzzle and the doubt 
faded out of his eyes. 

“Then, come along!’ he cried, “and let me pinch 
myself on the way, to see whether I am awake or not. 
You know, my dear, you are simply amazing! You must 
tell me all about it... .” 

But it was he who talked all through their luncheon 
in the quiet little restaurant, and she who listened 
gravely, with calm, triumphant eyes. She had under- 
stood then: she had been right! 

At her door he paused a moment. 

“You know, my dear,” he said, holding her hands 
in a firm pressure, “this is a wonderful arrangement 
you’ve made, after all. You see, my rooms here are 
always—I don’t need to say—at your disposal. Pve 
a very good little flat, and Giuseppe’s there now. But 
. . . I’m not supposed to keep attractive young ladies 
there, you see! And everybody’s in Paris, now. And 
one thing more: you'll be needing some money, and I 
think it had better be mostly in dollars, except, of 
course, for—” 

“But I don’t,” she said quickly, “really, I don’t, 
George. I have plenty.” 

“Come, come, my dear child, don’t be silly,” he 
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answered smiling. “How can you wait here in Paris, 
alone—” 

“But I’m not alone,” she assured him. 

“You mean, they send you enough from America? 
Yow’re certainly not an extravagant young lady—I 
can swear to that! However, I can’t have any mistakes, 
and meanwhile—” 

“Don’t be silly, George, dear,” she interrupted 
quietly. “If I need any money, I'll let you know. 
Won’t that do? I certainly don’t now.” 

He studied her face for a moment. 

“Well, as you wish,” he said slowly. “I shall soon 
be back, ariyway. And here’s the address, my dear, and 
the telephone. Giuseppe’s mostly there. If anything 
should turn up—anything in the world, mind—don’t 
hesitate to call on him. He’ll do anything for you. Vil 
tell him you’re in Paris. 

“Now I must fly—and that is to be very exact, for 
I’m crossing en avion. We shall see great sights before 
long, petite Noémi! You’re a most wonderful little per- 
son, and I kiss your hand respectfully. Aw revoir, chere 
et belle—for a few days!” 

“Aw revoir,” she said and smiled at him. He jumped 
into the taxi, a distinguished and supple figure, and 
waved his hand, laughing, from his lips. 

“He is gone, then, the English officer,” the concierge 
remarked curiously. “Is it true, what they say, Made- 
moiselle, that it is going to finish, all this? Have we 
beaten them? Is it the peace?” 

“Tt seems so,” she answered indifferently. “Yes... 
he is gone.” 

And she climbed the stairs slowly. 

Days of cold rain followed. May, impatient to re- 
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cover, must be carefully watched: she could barely feed 
herself, and her forced inactivity told on her nerves. 
Naomi kept the scanty fires in the little grille and 
coaxed a failing appetite. 

Her life seemed to her to have paused, suddenly; it 
ceased to flow. Time was like a clock, ticking, and she a 
mechanical figure, moving on set rails from one little 
duty to another. Except for short domestic errands 
she hardly left the rooms they lived in. The memories 
in which she lived retreated, bright and small, like pic- 
tures seen through an inverted opera glass; they were 
true, but they were wholly disconnected from her. In 
this cold, creeping dampness, shut up with this queru- 
lous woman whose life had once seemed to her so free and 
interesting, the sunny, grape-scented glade where red 
sandals had twinkled over the soft grass, glowed very 
far away. 

She was awakened one day from a restless nap by 
the thundering of a cannon. Shocked suddenly from 
sleep, she stared, terrified, at the window, as if a shell 
might burst through it; stories of air-raids Jumped 
to her mind. Again and yet again, the dull crash shook 
the air. She ran to her friend who sat, white and 
trembling, in her chair, awkwardly trying to rise. 

“What is it? Oh, Naomi, what is it? Have they got 
to Paris? What can we do?” 

She soothed the nervous creature mechanically; they 
were alone, but she felt she must leave her, if only 
to get some news, 

“No, no, dear, it can’t be,” she said, her voice waver- 
ing a little in spite of herself, “but it may be some sig- 
nal—I’ll go and see what the old lady downstairs has 
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to say. Nothing can happen all at once like this, May; 
don’t get upset, till we know.” 

In the court, the old concierge, in bonnet and shawl, 
was on her knees, gabbling some monotonous prayer: 
her daughter and granddaughter, weeping, tried to 
lift her. Naomi’s heart sank. The reports followed one 
another with heavy, solemn regularity. 

“Ts it—tell me—are they in Paris?” she stammered ; 
a hurrying burst of drums passing by the house 
drowned her voice. 

The young woman, helped by the child, lifted the old 
one to her feet; her own face was bathed in tears. 

“But it is the Peace, Madame, the Peace!”’ she gasped. 
“Didn’t you know, then? (Yes, yes, my little Sophie, 
thy father is safe, now!) Didn’t you hear them in the 
streets? Thank God, it’s over! Hear it—the Mar- 
seillaise !”? 

The well-known clarion notes cut the air like a knife: 
she stepped to the door—the streets were filled with 
hurrying, screaming people. 

“Oh, yes! Thank you, Madame, I will tell my friend 
- . . we were frightened,” she murmured, and flew up 
the stairs. Her chief sensation was relief: May had not 
to be moved, now! 

All through the day they sat there, May alternately 
eager for news and alarmed at the idea of being left for 
a moment; Naomi wondering, particularly, if the boy 
would return that night with the sack of compressed 
coal dust he had promised to bring. The Boulevard 
seemed oddly deserted: the crowds had hurried toward 
the Champs Elysées, she supposed, or had they flocked 
to the Madeleine, perhaps, to pray? 

She regretted, dully, that things were as they were; 
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she would like to see this thrilled and thrilling city in 
the moment of relief from four years of terrible strain. 
But even as she pitied herself for her stupid isolation 
from the events that were making vivid and unforget- 
table history within a few minutes’ walk of her self- 
imposed vigil, her heart admitted itself by no means as 
resentful as it would once have been, at this unkind 
fate. If she might have watched the crowds with Fras- 
cogni, she could imagine how exciting it would have 
been; if Lolo Brant had appeared in the doorway, she 
knew that, somehow, he would have arranged matters 
for May and given her an unforgettable outing. But 
to plunge into the street as she would have done a year 
ago, to lose herself delighted in the swaying crowds, 
carried along by sheer human interest—she could not 
do it, now. What did she care about all those people, 
really? What had the war meant for her? The close, 
busy association of that year in the north, intense and 
sheltered, and this marvelous summer of intimacy in 
their secret Italy. It was this that had changed her: 
she wanted a hand in hers, now, if she was to enjoy the 
day; a voice for her ear alone, to make her eager for 
the night. 

On an impulse, she went out to the Madeleine, 
mounted the long steps to the great church and glanced 
curiously about its dim depths. At the entrance before 
the little railing below St. Joseph’s altar a woman knelt, 
and as she rose, crossed herself and hurried out, Naomi 
started and stared, for the face was well known to her, 
though the typical French profile and expression con- 
fused her for a moment. She rushed after the French- 
woman, but it was too late: the other was lost in the 
crowd on the wide steps. But each minute made her 
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more certain: it was Louise Michel. Hadn’t the lady’s 
maid seen her, too? Hadn’t there been a faint flush of 
uncertain recognition in her flat, brown eyes? 

To her surprise, she found that her knees were 
trembling, something seemed swelling and pressing in- 
side of her; fear caught her and a deep anguish of ap- 
prehension and loneliness. She ran down the steps and 
began to walk—she did not know where nor why. For 
hours she paced the streets, her mind revolving like a 
wheel turning to no purpose on its axis. She tried to 
think consecutively, but could not, for at every turn of 
the twisting streets she found her breath growing quick 
with anticipation, her eyes peering at each face that 
met hers: for whom was she watching? She could not 
have told. Then bodily fatigue drove her at last to find 
her way to May’s street. 

May’s face was brighter than she had seen it. 

“Who do you think’s been here?” she cried, and at 
Naomi’s fatigued gesture, she went on, unconscious of 
her friend’s haggard look: 

“Rossi! Rossi Lund! She looked me up and she wants 
to stay here for a while—she’s been nursing, and on 
munition work, and relief work in Belgium, too. She 
hopes to get the Quartet together again, she says— 
where are you going?” 

“I have to go out again, May, I forgot something,” 
and Naomi hurried out of the little room and down the 
stairs, in a real panic of terror. The name of this wo- 
man, whom she had never seen, but whose track seemed 
to cross her path so determinedly, irritated and dis- 
gusted her. How she had argued about her with Will, 
how she had resented I Mary Falconer’s missing her, in 
her hospital, as she did every day! Unreasonably, she 
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hated her. At the sound of her name, that face flashed 
before her again, the face she watched for on every 
corner, suspected in every taxicab, until to see it 
finally would have been, almost, relief. She knew, now, 
what that swelling in her heart meant—it meant jeal- 
ousy, hopeless, aching, lonely jealousy. She knew, now, 
what she wanted—she wanted her lover’s arms about 
her, his face on hers, his laughing, murmuring voice in 
her ear. Where was‘he? When would he send for her? 
For she must come to him—in any fashion, on any 
terms. Hadn’t she the right? She had found him ill and 
abandoned and despairing; she had left him well and 
adored and happy—was that nothing? 

She walked doggedly on and on, through the fine rain, 
her face set, her mouth working. Then, when it was 
definitely dark, she stopped suddenly, with a jerk, un- 
der a street light, pulled a bit of paper from her hand- 
bag, gave the address on it to a hovering taxi, and 
sat rigid on the seat till the driver drew up at the 
curb. 

Up the stairs she toiled, one, two, three flights. A 
sharp ring, and Giuseppe stood before her, his face 
breaking into a cordial smile at the sight of her. 

“Madame Stickney! Bonjour, Madame, bonjour!” 

Yes, indeed, Monsieur had said that Madame had ar- 
rived in Paris and might telephone at any time. Great. 
news, the Peace—hein? Monsieur had not yet arrived 
from London—Madame had heard of his decoration, 
without doubt? That affair of the bursting shell. A 
brave man, eh?—but he was, most happily, expected at 
any hour. Madame would wait—yes? And it would not 
derange Madame if Giuseppe should go out directly on 
his errands? He was but just leaving, when Madame 
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rang. Madame would make herself comfortable? Bien! 

She dropped wearily into a chair and closed her 
eyes. Never very curious as to her surroundings, it was 
only after ten minutes of half dozing that she glanced 
about the room. A few Italian pieces, a handsome grand 
piano, photographs and pen or pencil sketches of people 
unknown to her. A brilliant portrait of Mary Falconer 
in a beautiful carved frame smiled at her from over the 
chimney piece: she turned away her eyes, and walked 
slowly into the second salon, smaller and more crowded: 
crossed foils over a quaint old secretary, more photo- 
graphs, and against the wall a great, comfortable, wide- 
armed divan. Naomi seated herself on this and waited 
quietly, her mind almost empty of thought of any kind. 
Insensibly her head drooped back on the cushions; she 
relaxed against them and fell into a light, dozing 
sleep. ... 

The sharp, crackling sound of torn paper roused 
her and half smiling, half frightened, she rose quietly, 
tiptoed to the velvet curtains that divided the room, 
and peered cautiously into the larger one. Frascogni, 
in full uniform, sat in a high-backed Italian chair, his 
cap pushed back on his handsome head, a handful of 
letters on his knee. With one half opened in his hand, 
he had fallen into a revery: staring ahead of him, he 
sighed deeply, shook his head and mused; his face 
fallen into the sad lines she had often noticed in him 
when he thought himself alone. Very well he looked, 
very soldierly, very distinguished, but a little older than 
she had remembered him, thinner, she thought. The 
patches of gray at each temple shone like thick, smooth 
silver; she thought that they became him better than 
ever. 
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A curious timidity held her back; she wanted to 
throw herself into his arms, yet could not bring herself 
to break the silence that surrounded them. He seemed 
strangely far from her, though they were so close. And 
just as she made the first movement to reach him, while 
her knees were actually bent for the step, she heard 
in the stillness the clicking of a key in the latch of the 
entrance door; it opened, closed, and a step sounded 
in the little hall. Frascogni raised his head. 

“Giuseppe?” he said, and Naomi waited, uncertain 
as to what to do. It was absurd, but she was trembling 
—perhaps Giuseppe had better tell him... how 
sweet, how flashing that smile of his could be, even 
for a servant! She longed for his arms. .. . 

But it was not Guiseppe who entered. It was some- 
one in a long coat of silky, black fur and a small black 
hat that framed her glowing face, and covered all but 
tiny glints of her autumn hair. She took three steps 
across the bright room and paused. 

“Toi?” he whispered and his face grew slowly paler 
till his dark eyes stared at her out of a white mask of 
utter surprise and terror—it was as if he saw a ghost. 
Naomi, stiffened against the velvet curtain, had a dis- 
tinct impression that he thought this quickly striding, 
silent visitor was, indeed, unreal. 

She never spoke, but as he sat staring, she advanced 
swiftly, fell on her knees before him in one lovely, flow- 
ing gesture and touching his knee gently, looked ques- 
tioningly into his face. His color flushed back, his lips 
parted in a strange little smile, and he nodded slowly. 
'At this, with a movement of infinite and beautiful 
humility, she bent her head deliberately and kissed the 
knee she had touched: every line of her bent body trans- 
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lated her offered abasement, her frank apology, her 
waiting heart. 

And as the bent face touched his wounded knee— 
wounded for her sake—the color rushed deeper into his 
face, he leaned over her, bent. back her head still far- 
ther, so that the hat slipped from it and her autumn- 
leaf hair, tight swathed about her face, gleamed out in 
the room and made her, as always and everywhere, 
its dramatic and logical center. His face touched hers, 
and with one strong movement he drew her up to him, 
holding her close in that long, unbroken kiss. Without 
a word, without a sound, even, they were one: one, so 
indissolubly and inevitably that Naomi, staring, en- 
tranced, as she had so often stared at them from her 
seat in the opera, felt herself the merest detached spec- 
tator. From behind her dark curtain she peered spell- 
bound at them, as at the enlaced couple on the lighted 
stage: up and up, they thrilled to their great moment, 
while she stood in the dim, chilled outer spaces and 
faded away from them in spirit as she must fade from 
their physical presence—and soon, soon! 

Softly as a thief, silent as a shadow, she stole from 
the room, passed swiftly through a dim bedroom, across 
a bathroom and through its farther door into a little 
kitchen. As she reached it, Giuseppe entered quickly, 
his arms piled with bundles. At sight of her, her great, 
dark eyes glowing from an ash-white face, one hand at 
her throat, as if to strangle any sound from it, one 
stretched mechanically in front of her, to clear her way, 
he started and stared. 

“Mais, Madame! Qu’est ce qwil y a? Madame finds 
herself ill? Wait, wait, Madame! Monsieur will be 
here—” ! 
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“Monsieur is here,” she whispered. “Hush! Let me 
out—there’s a way here?” 

“But—but . . .” he stood between her and the door 
by which he had entered. She stared at him fixedly, 
and as if something had passed from her face into his, 
he hesitated, dropped his bundles on the table, stepped 
softly to a third door and opened it cautiously. Naomi 
followed him unconsciously, peering out with him. A 
faint, subtle odor, the ghost of a scent which had not 
been there before, still rested in the air. Giuseppe’s 
nostrils twitched and quivered, like a dog’s; he turned 
his eyes, full of comprehension, on hers; his shoulders 
raised ever so slightly, his hands spread apart. 

“A-a-ah!’ he breathed. “Ah, Madame!” 

“Don’t tell Monsieur that I was here,” she whispered, 
for the silence was intense about them, no sound came 
from the rooms she had left. 

“Never, Madame. But not at all. Madame may rest 
assured. Madame will come later?” 

“Later, yes, later,” she murmured, and as his deep 
little eyes met hers respectfully, with how much knowl- 
edge she could not tell, she nodded brusquely, pushed 
open the door behind him, and plunged down the twist- 
ing iron stairway that led into the stone courtyard, 
fairly running across it through the rain that now fell 
steadily. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Luoyp Brant, hurrying across the thick, deep-toned 
rug of his large salon, stretched out eager, welcoming 
hands to her; his eyes, wide with astonishment and sym- 
pathy, rested only a moment upon her dripping hat 
and coat, her wet, stained shoes, her damp hair black 
against her pale cheeks, and met her eyes with the 
frankest, freest welcome. 

“My dear Naomi! My poor child, but you’re swim- 
ming, positively swimming! How delighted I am—how 
did you know I was here? Why didn’t you telephone?” 

He held her cold hands, kissing one wet cheek after 
the other. 

“T suppose there are taxis in Paris—hein?”’ he said ~ 
reproachfully. “I would have come and got you, at 
least. Now tell me all about it!’ 

But she leaned weakly in his arms; her head fell 
against his shoulder. Heavy, coughing sobs wrenched 
themselves out of her deepest lungs: she could not con- 
trol them. 

“Oh, Lolo! Oh, Lolo!” she gasped, and sobbed more 
wildly. 

His arms were strong about her; he patted her 
shoulder slowly. 

“Yes, yes, my dear; yes, yes—it’s all right,’ he 
murmured gently. “I’m here. Take your time. There, 
there !”? 

But still the noisy sobs tore through her; still she 
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“ry want iy tell you’... v1 eae g bear it! Oh, 
Lolo, I can’t — 

He held her suddenly away from him. 

“See here, petite, this is all very well and you shall 
tell me anything you like,” he began abruptly in a 
different tone, “but your teeth are chattering—you’re 
in a chill. Or will be, if we’re not careful . . . where’s 
Marie? Marie Josephine!” 

“Bon, m’sieur, bon, bon, I come!” 

The tall, bony woman with deepset eyes who had 
opened the door to her appeared between the velvet 
curtains: her peasant face was inscrutable, but her 
eyes missed no detail of the shivering, sobbing girl 
frankly in her master’s arms. 

“We must get this poor child warm, Marie, and that 
very quickly,” Lolo announced, still patting the damp 
shoulder under his hand. “Before we know it she will 
be in a chill. Make me a great hot bath—un grand 
bain chaud, ma fille, and get off these wet things and 
soak her well in nm 8 

“Bon, m’siew’. 

“And while they are drying, find her some pajamas 
and my dressing gown and wrap her in them. And then 
—when did you have luncheon, Noémi?” 

“I—I—I didn’t!’ she shivered. “I can’t eat, Lolo; 
I don’t want—” 

“Of course, of course,” he interrupted disgustedly. 
“T knew it—you are all alike! Naturally, you need food 
badly, because you are chilled and tired, and naturally, 
you select this time to go without it. 

“You have some good bouillon, Marie? I know you 
have!” 

“Out, m’siew’.” 
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“Eh, bien, a good bowl of it, and put in some wine— 
we will feed it to her here, before the fire.” 

“Bon, m’sieu’.” 

“And on no account pay the least attention to any- 
thing Madame says—do as I tell you, not as she wishes 
—you understand?” 

“Bon, m’sieu’.” 

Advancing to them, the powerful creature took 
Naomi in her arms and all but carried her to the steam- 
ing tub she prepared in silence. Only when it was neces- 
sary to lift her into it, did her lips unlock and a 
gruff, “Allez, allez! Mon pauore enfant!” indicated her 
melting. By the time she presented her charge, wrapped 
in Lolo’s padded gown of wine-colored silk, over dark 
blue pajamas, her feet in well-furred slippers hardly 
too large for her—Lolo’s feet were inordinately small 
—only her pallor, her dark-ringed eyes and the pathos 
of her unaccustomed silence showed her weak and shaken 
state. 

‘Now a little of this, ma petite, and we shall do very 
well—really, if women were not so charming—and so 
necessary—one would like to do without them alto- 
gether,” he grumbled. “They are so utterly, unbeliey- 
ably stupid! The more I know about them, the more 
I wonder they have survived at all. Will you do me the 
favor, Madame, to eat some of this bouillon, before I 
scold you any further? Not that I have finished, bien 
stir, but there is reason in everything. Mangez donc!” 

To please him, she dipped a morsel of the fresh 
French loaf into the smoking bowl and swallowed it, 
and with the taste, hunger returned to her and she ate 
greedily; warmth flowed into her veins, a faint flush 
rose in her cheeks. 
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Lolo, rubbing his hands and bustling about the gen- 
erous fire, beamed with pleasure upon the felicitated 
and gratified Marie: he had always known her for a 
pearl among women, he assured her, but had never so 
thoroughly justified his judgment as now. She should 
have been, in his opinion, the head of a hospital, instead 
of wasting her talents upon a foolish little American 
who had worn herself out nursing French poilus! 

The flatteries and the artful introduction of Naomi 
had their due effect; Marie-Josephine unbent com- 
pletely, bowed respectfully to Naomi and agreed that 
it was the height of imprudence to overdo oneself to 
such a point, even in so good a cause. But the Ameri- 
cans, she had always understood, were possessed of 
demoniac powers of exertion—as great, probably, in 
works of charity, as in the extensive follies which they 
were known to permit themselves. 

“And now—wune petite cigarette?’ Lolo suggested 
cajolingly, when the bonne had left them, “and then 
we can talk. Deary me, but I’m glad to see you, p’tite 
Noémi! And to see you like yourself, at last . . . you 
gave me a bad little moment, my child. As if those 
things didn’t happen to everyone! But things seem so 
much worse, when one’s young. Later on, unfortu- 
nately, we get used to them and take them more quietly. 
But there it is—si la jeunesse savait!” 

She felt an unconquerable drowsiness. In the stream 
of his easy talk, warmed and fed, her sorrow, the great 
emptiness of her life, even the horrid shock she had 
experienced so lately, all melted and faded, for the 
‘moment. Lolo’s kind voice took her back, as it always 
did, to other places, other times, and the rest was like 
a bad dream. 
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He watched her narrowly: her half-closed eyes, her 
* whole relaxed body made this very easy. He took out 
his watch. 

“T must go and dress,” he said casually. “I’m en- 
gaged to dine with some American friends, and they 
will persist in dining at seven-thirty—God knows why! 
But Marie will be here. Don’t get up, my dear—a plus 
tard!” 

She had a dim consciousness of his appearing for a 
moment, white-fronted and muffled, of a light kiss on 
her forehead, a breath of the scented soap he affected, 
a closed door. Then someone helped her up, half awake, 
and guided her to a bed, someone who wrapped her well 
in soft sheets, stroked her hair and said that the good 
God would reward her for having pity for the poor 
French. Then everything faded and she sank into 
depths of sleep. 

She could not judge of the hour, when she woke, 
for there was no clock in the rich, curtained chamber. 
The velvet on the walls, the large, carved pieces of 
heavy furniture, the amazing toilet articles in tortoise 
shell, all looked like Lolo, somehow: extremely and 
frankly careful of small disbursements, abounding in 
tiny, definite economies, bitterly critical of “American 
” in all its senseless forms, he delighted to ex- 
hibit the solid results of these well-considered savings 
in his furnishings, all of them the fruit of careful 
searchings and selections—one of his innocent prides. 

Naomi’s long night had restored her to that marvel- 
ous elasticity of youth, which requires little more than 
sleep and food, a physical well-being which almost de- 
ceived her for the first few minutes of her waking. 
Moreover, she was hungry, and seeing beside the wide, 
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low bed her clothes of yesterday, dried and freshened, 
even to the shining boots, she dressed quickly and fol- 
lowed the cheery odor of new-made coffee which led 
her to the salon, where at the end of a long, narrow 
table, Lolo sat immersed in newspapers. 

“A la bonne heure!” he cried, rising to kiss her hand. 
“Marie said you were awake at last, so I took the 
liberty of ordering breakfast. Do you know it is nearly 
noon? To sleep like that! Heavens, what wouldn’t I 
give?” 

*“But—but where did you sleep?” she inquired sud- 
denly, for an eiderdown folded on the broad divan, a 
pair of slippers, forgotten, under it, struck her as out 
of key with the air of the room. 

“I? Why, here, of course! And as comfortably as 
possible. More than that, I came quietly through and 
had my bath, Madame, on Marie’s assurance that you 
were sleeping as sound as the blessed angels! And an 
odd experience, too, ma chére, if you will believe it 
. . . the first time I have ever had occasion to creep 
through a lady’s room on just that errand! Well, well, 
we live and we grow old... .” 

He laughed and poured coffee and heated milk to- 
gether into a gay, flowered cup for her. 

“And here are fresh croissants [indeed, the slender, 
flaky rolls smelled of the oven] that Marie has just 
brought in. She is making the omelette. How well you 
look, my child—and how exceedingly handsome! A 
little—a little—well, yes, franchement, a little older. 
But how becoming it is! Not so much of the gamin, 
hein? Tw deviens vraiment femme, chére petite! And 
how much I have thought of you... you can’t 
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He talked persistently, and she began to eat uncon- 
sciously. He smiled and attacked his own coffee, and 
she found herself discussing with him the Armistice 
and her reason for seeing nothing of the celebration, 
to which he listened sympathetically. 

“Tiens! If Yd known you were anywhere about! It 
was something one can’t forget—or even talk about, 
just yet, my dear. I had a good’ place, just above 
V’Etoile . . . well, we all cried, of course, like chil- 
Aven. ee 

“Qh, Lolo, why are you so good to me?” she burst 
out, and as her eyes widened, and memory and all the 
pain and doubt of memory flooded over her, she leaned 
her head on her hands. 

He came close to her and stood by her chair, one 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Yes, yes,” he said softly. “I’m here, my dear Noémi, 
and ready, as you must know, to hear anything and 
everything you want to tell me, now. And if I can 
help you the least little bit in the world, if there’s any- 
thing I can do—why, then, of course, you must tell 
me. But if there’s not,” he turned her face up to his 
with a strong forefinger under her chin and met her 
eyes squarely. 

“Tf there’s not,” he repeated, “I’m older than you, 
my dear, and I’ve seen more and been through more, 
and I warn you frankly—don’t tell me anything you’re 
going to regret! I’ve seen this happen too often. Pm— 
I admit it—a little superstitious about it, even. Enfin! 
You’re wonderful creatures, you know, but you’re a 
little cruel, after all, and not always entirely just. 
And—and I don’t want you to hate me, p’tite Noémi, 
especially now. . . .” 
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He paused and looked at her tenderly with a strange 
sense of much he didn’t say. 

“Especially now,” he repeated slowly and she had 
an odd feeling of curiosity. It was as if he knew some- 
thing that she didn’t. ... 

“So think well, my darling girl, and take your time,” 
he went on seriously. “I’m entirely at your service, as 
of course you know as well as I do. But take your 
time. Then see how you feel. Some things, you know, 
when they’re done—and done with—are better buried. 
You’re one of the women to whom things happen— 
are bound to happen. It’s not your fault, but there 
it is: you can’t very well escape it. I would have been 
glad to feel that when you married, and married so— 
there, there, my dear, I’m not going to scold about 
all that. Only, do you see, I couldn’t believe in it, 
somehow. It was all very nice, but it was too simple, 
too—too good to be true, just then! So I wasn’t much 
surprised that it didn’t go quite so smoothly—as of 
course I inferred, some time ago, that it didn’t. But, 
pazienza! We build up our little card houses, and they 
fall in, and—well, we build them up again, c’est tout. 
If you had seen mine fall, par exemple! And yet here 
I am talking cut-and-dried philosophy to a poor little 
girl who only came to tell me . . . perhaps you had 
better tell me... .” 

His kind eyes searched hers sadly—a little fearfully? 
Her thoughts raced quickly: what was it she had come 
to do? To tell him, yes. She had felt that she must 
tell him. But to what end? For his quick sympathy, of 
course, his just indignation . . . against whom? And 
up through the depths of her passionate, turbulent 
heart there bubbled a tiny spring of pure, clear pity, 
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a tender impulse for the friend who had shown so much 
tenderness toward her. He had seen his house of cards 
fall in, had he, poor Lolo? Well... and now her 
angry, bruised hand was going to knock down an- 
other? And then, in a flash of light she saw that to 
knock it down would be to knock down one—perhaps 
the dearest one—of the houses he had been forced to 
rebuild, delicately, carefully, on a foundation of in- 
finite tact, infinite repression, infinite adjustment and 
readjustment. What did she know, after all, that Lolo 
didn’t know? What had she suffered, even, that he 
hadn’t suffered? For it must be so—she perceived it, 
now, in the light of her own bitter experience. He loved 
her, yes, and he would resent her pain—but he loved 
someone else, too, and how much, she began for the 
first time to understand. 

Raising her eyes vaguely she looked full into the 
pictured face of her, above the great concert grand 
piano opposite them, a bold, free sketch in red chalk. 
The singer, dressed as Carmen, turned a mocking, in- 
serutable face toward her, over her bare shoulder; it 
was a quickly seized impression of one of her most 
daredevil moods, at once fascinating, repelling, and, 
beneath the sensuous, alluring smile, strangely, fatalis- 
tically sad. 


“T’amour est enfant du Boheme, 
Il n’a jamais, jamais connu de loi. 
Si tu ne m’aimes pas—ja t'aime! 
Et si je t'aime . . . prends garde a toi!” 


The well-known phrases hummed through the air at 
them .. . she dropped her eyes, and wondered that 
she did not weep, but she had not to look at him to 
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know that it was Lolo’s eyes that were full of tears, 
and that they, too, were fixed on the portrait. He 
drew out his soft, fine handkerchief, simply, and passed 
it over his face. 

“Enfin!” he said, “how can I help you, my dear? 
What can I do? You’ve only to tell me!” 

“There isn’t anything you can do, Lolo dear,” she 
answered dully. “There’s nothing anybody can do. I 
only wanted to see you—that’s all.” 

“Is there anybody I can see, anything I can say, for 
you; any arrangements I might be able to make. . . .” 

“Nobody at all,” she said, looking squarely at him. 
“Truly Lolo—nobody !” 

“If there were—you’d tell me?” 

“Yes, yes,” she replied impatiently, “but there isn’t. 
I—I was tired, that’s all, and I—I felt so lonesome! 
And I walked miles and miles. . . .” 

“Ah, yes, one does!” he said, and sighed. He shook 
his head sadly. 

“But so long as you walked here!” he added, and 
smiled and patted her shoulder. 

“Voyons!” he went on. “God bless you, chére petite 
Noémi. I feel better already! I know you’re not deceiv- 
ing your old Lolo. Now, what are your plans? My own, 
unfortunately, are only too settled—I must get back 
to America. I’ve been here six months, trying to pull 
something out of the wreck, but I’ve done all I can 
here and I must get back and do what I can to keep 
the little pot boiling over there. Why don’t you come 
over with me? You hear from your aunt, I hope? She 
keeps well? She must miss you, my dear.” 

“Aunt Nomy? I don’t hear often, but she is well. 
She’s married, you know.” 
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“No 199 

She told him briefly of Mr. Parr, and of his matter- 
of-fact, congenial merging into Aunt Nomy’s life, and 
he listened with the attentive interest he had always 
brought to bear on all her affairs, great and small. 

“And very sensible and charming, too!” he com- 
mented, gravely. “She’s a wonderful woman.” 

He looked away from her, drew out his eyeglass and 
polished it vigorously. Had it not been unreasonable, 
she would have called the silence that followed an em- 
barrassed one. 

“Well, well,” he said at last, “to go on a little. Your 
husband’s in France, still?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered indifferently. ““We don’t 
write to each other.” 

He shrugged an expressive shoulder. 

“Of course, my dear child, I’ve already told you that 
I never really believed in that little marriage of yours. 
I couldn’t. I knew you too well, and I’ve seen that sort 
of man before. He wasn’t old enough for you, in my 
humble opinion, to begin with. And I can well imagine 
that he might be a little difficile. I think he was too 
young to marry at all, probably. (But then, everybody 
seems young to me, nowadays!) However, it’s done. 
And we have to think a little about what you’re going 
to do, my dear. You don’t intend to stay here?” 

She was silent and he watched her doubtfully. 

“Had you thought of divorcing him? Is that it? Is 
there anybody else? You see, my darling girl, we must 
talk about it.” 

“No, there isn’t anybody else,” she answered slowly. 
“I—I never thought about a divorce, Lolo, but I think 
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I should like it. Could I? It would be much the best 
thing to do. How do you do it?” 

He stared at her, then uttered a short laugh. 

“There are a great many ways,” he said, “but one 
has to know . . . to be certain . . . see here, Noémi, 
how would the young man feel about it? Do you know?” 

“TY should think he would be very glad,’ she answered 
simply. 

“Ah! Well, you ought to know. Somehow, I should 
have supposed . . . but what do I know? In that case, 
it’s quite easy, I believe. But you’d better stay over 
here. We shall have to talk about it a little, first, and 
then I know of a very good man to send you to... 
you’ve thought about all this a great deal, I suppose, 
ma chére? How long is it since you—since you saw 
your husband last?” 

She bent her brows in honest bewilderment. 

“Why ... why... oh, a long time, Lolo!” 

“But how long?” 

He was clearly very puzzled. She did her best to sat- 
isfy what was obviously the friendliest curiosity and 
finally, frowning, and with a perplexed and saddening 
effort, as that incredible part of her life raced by in 
memory, she brought out at last, “Two years and a 
haif—about, I think . . . yes, I know. Two years and 
a half!’ 

‘Good heavens!” he cried, honestly surprised. “Why, 
child, that’s absurd! And he’s made no objection? He 
doesn’t want you back? Never has?” 

“Oh, no!” she said, with an odd, short little laugh, 
so utterly convincing that Lolo brought his hand down 
on the table with an angry slam. 
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“Good God!” he cried, in quite a different tone. 
“This is idiotic—and worse! There’s nothing else to 
do, of course. I had no idea—why didn’t you tell me all 
this, child, when I saw you that time at your friends’, 
in California? My poor little Noémi!” 

“J—I couldn’t,” she murmured. “I didn’t know, 
then 22 

“You didn’t know?” 

His eyes hunted for hers, but she refused them. 

“Oh, what difference does it make? I know, now!” 
she threw out impatiently. 

He drew a long breath. 

“It’s certainly clear enough that you made a great 
mistake in marrying him,” he said patiently. “We'll 
let the rest go. It ought to be quite easy, I should say, 
in view of all this time. I should advise a divorce, most 
assuredly, Anybody would. You’d better start at it at 
once. I wish I could stay over here, a little longer, to 
help you . . . perhaps I could stretch things a little. 
It’s a very good thing there were no children: we’ve 
that at least to be grateful for.” 

“Why?” she murmured, her eyes obstinately on the 
floor. “Why?” 

He tried not to seem too brusque and impatient. 
There was something in all this that mystified and kept 
him insecure, in spite of her apparent sincerity. 

“Why?” he repeated. “Why, because, my dear child, 
that would naturally prove a complication, wouldn’t 
it? A husband may not be as willing to give up his 
children as yours seems to be to give up his wife. In- 
deed, it often happens that he isn’t. And then, of 
course—however, we needn’t go into that, fortunately.” 

Her eyes met his now, wide open with a mixture of 
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fright and anger he had never seen there. The wave of 
passionate, possessive anger that always swept over 
her when any hint of Lola’s loss was brought to her 
mind flooded her heart again. 

“But I have! I have a baby!” she cried. “I didn’t 
tell you—I meant to, Lolo! She’s named for you,” she 
added shyly. “You don’t mind?” 

Lloyd Brant gasped, stared, then with a wonderful, 
flashing smile like a pleased boy’s, that lighted his face 
amazingly, he seized her hands, drew her to him and 
kissed her on both cheeks. He positively laughed with 
pleasure. 

“My darling girl! Now, I call that thoroughly de- 
lightful of you!” he exclaimed. “For me! Why, Noémi, 
you dear, dear child, you couldn’t have pleased me 
more! How old is she? Why didn’t you write me? Is 
she here? But of course she is! And you call her—” 

“Lola,” she answered, gratified at his joy (one never 
knew how much some things were going to please Lolo). 
“She’s nearly two years old, now—she’s very cunning 
and pretty. Aunt Nomy sends me pictures—” 

*“*Sends’ you? You mean she’s not here?” 

For the first time since she had left her baby, Naomi 
experienced a thrill of discomfort, of doubt, of uncer- 
taity of her course. Was she ashamed? Was it that 
that clouded her eyes and thickened her voice? 

“T—I couldn’t bring her over here, very well,” she 
muttered defensively. “Aunt Nomy knows better than 
I should, what to do... she’s always taken care of 
Lola. And I had to get away, Lolo—I had to! I couldn’t 
stay over there! I—” 

He looked hard at her, infinitely puzzled. 

“And your husband?” he asked. “He sees her, then 
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—and not you? That looks as if he wouldn’t give her 
up so easily as you think. I’m afraid—” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that at all,’ she inter- 
rupted swiftly. “He’s never seen her—he doesn’t know 
anything about her! And I'll never give her up, never! 
Aunt Nomy knows all about that—she’ll keep her!” 

Lolo sank down in his chair. He was completely and 
literally taken off his feet. 

“T,...1...a vrai dire, ma petite amie, tu 
m’énerves!”’ he said, and wiped his forehead. “You take 
my breath away. I don’t understand at all. You mean 
... you mean... really, my dearest girl, you must 
be frank with me—we can’t fence in the dark, like this! 
It isn’t that I want to force your confidence, but how 
can I help you, if you don’t tell me the truth? If you 
have a child that your husband refuses to acknowledge, 
how, in God’s name, can you expect to divorce him? 
But why should you suppose that he would wish to take 
it from you? And if you haven’t seen him for two 
years...” 

She looked at him uncomprehendingly. 

“He was in France when she was born,” she said. 
“We never told him—why should we? He said he was 
glad we’d never had any children. I—I didn’t know I 
” she pleaded, misreading his perplexed, 
impersonal stare, “and after I found out—it was too 
late. I—I had to go on. But why should he know? He 
didn’t want her! What good would it do him to 
‘acknowledge’ her, now? He couldn’t—he doesn’t know. 
We quarreled—he treated me . . . oh, it’s no use talk- 
ing about it! 


was going to, 


“And it’s all over now, Lolo, anyway,” she went on, 
in a lower, sadder voice. “It’s all different, now. I’m 
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different. Things have happened . . . but Lola’s mine, 
just the same,” she added defiantly. 

“Where was the child born, Noémi?” he asked 
quietly. 

“In California,” she answered promptly. “I was with 
Mother. And then Aunt Nomy came—” 

“Ah!” he cried, and drew a deep breath. “She came 
out to you, then! Of course she would! Let’s be quiet 
for a moment, my dear, so I can think. I believe I un- 
derstand, now—I think I understand. You mean that 
your quarrel was before the child was born—and you 
never told him?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

“We always quarreled,” she said. “It wasn’t that. 
But when I knew it was going to happen—just after 
you came to see me, Lolo, dear—his letter came, from 
France, and said we’d better not see each other and 
he was glad there’d never been any children. So then—” 

“I see, I see,” he said gently, and drew her down on 
his knee. “My poor child! My. poor little girl! I— 
this is a terribly sad story, my dear. I didn’t under- 
stand. And I’m afraid it’s going to be difficult .. . 
you don’t really think that you can keep this up, dear 
girl? It’s grotesque—it’s not possible. The man has 
a right to know about his own child! You must see 
that !” 

“But I don’t see it!” she said coldly, “and Aunt 
Nomy doesn’t, either. He didn’t want her to be born!” 

“Oh, if that determined things—!” he cried, and 
laughed shakily, “‘vous étes épatante! I never knew any- 
body like you... but this is too deep for me, my 
dear, I’m simply stupefied—I can’t advise you at all. 
I’ve seen a great deal in my life, I think I can say 
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truthfully, more than most people, but I never saw a. 
situation like this. Never. You’ll have to have more 
competent advice than mine, child. I understand how 
you feel, yes, but I’m afraid that hasn’t anything to do 
with the legal side of all this.” 

“You mean that he could take her away?” 

“J should think it might be quite possible. After all, 
she’s his child as much as yours, you know.” 

“What?” she cried, starting up angrily. “His, Lola? 
Oh, Lolo!” 

“I know, I know,” he said wearily. “I’m talking law, 
my dear friend—and biology. Que voulez-vous?” 

She stood, silent and obstinate, before him. He was 
thinking deeply and she dared not disturb him just 
then. 

“My dear,” he said at length, “there is one thing I 
feel very strongly: I think you ought to go home. For 
one reason, I think you ought to be with your child, if 
only in view of the step we were speaking of. For an- 
other, I think you should talk with your aunt and get 
her opinion on all this. Does she know all about it?” 

Naomi flushed and frowned. A grinding, hopeless 
misery cut into her heart, and turned there like a knife. 
Aunt Nomy? No! Ever since she had deceived her— 
for it had been deceit—by sending Will’s cruel letter 
to her, unexplained, she had known that she could not 
face her. It was the one act of her life of which she 
was ashamed. She had tried to forget it, had deliber- 
ately decided that time would help her to do so and 
that the event would justify her. But now she knew 
that she had not forgotten, and that she could not 
meet those deep brown eyes—not yet. She couldn’t 
tell her, yet: she was too tired, too unsteady. 
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“I—I can’t see Aunt Nomy, now, Lolo,” she mur- 
mured unhappily. “I—she doesn’t understand... 
there’s something. . . .” 

“There’s nothing, nothing,” he interrupted, “that 
she wouldn’t understand—and forgive you! Don’t you 
know that? Don’t you know how she loves you, child?” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she whispered. “But this—she 
never would—it’s no use, Lolo—I can’t!” 

He rose and faced her and there was something new 
in his look: a quick determination, almost a defiant air. 

“Then, that settles it!” he said quietly. “My mind’s 
made up. I may be wrong, but I can’t help it. My dear, 
I’m going to tell you something. Something that’s been 
on my mind, now, for several days. I’d been thinking 
about you a great deal, before you came, thinking and 
thinking . . . I couldn’t believe it, when I saw you 
here. For a moment I imagined my thoughts had 
brought you. . . . Sit down here with me, Naomi, and 
listen to a story I’m going to tell you: it’s a very 
strange one.” 

He had never before, that she could remember, called 
her by the English form of her name, and this im- 
pressed her deeply. He seemed oddly excited, though 
determined to repress his excitement, and as he led her 
to the broad couch and sat down with her, one arm 
about her waist, she was conscious of a faint, growing 
reflection of his strong feeling in herself. 

“I may be all wrong,” he said slowly, holding her 
close, “but I can only say that I’m doing as I’d wish to 
be done by. It’s not my business—granted. But you’re 
not a child any more, Naomi, you’re a woman—more of 
a woman than I’d any idea. . . . You'll have to decide 
for yourself whether what I’m going to tell you will 
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go any further, or not. If anything should happen— 
anything sad and unforeseen, I mean, I wouldn’t want 
you, knowing that I’d known what I do know, to re- 
proach me—as I think you would. I should, in your 
place, I know. And now that I see you so undecided 
about going back, I feel I ought to speak. I only hope 
I’m right. But if ’m making a mistake—you’ll forgive 
me, my dear?” 

“Why, Lolo, of course!” she answered wonderingly. 
“What is it?” 

“It was all by such a chance,” he went on musingly, 
“such a mere chance, that it makes me feel very queer, 
when I think of it. If I hadn’t gone to dine with Le- 
Fougy, it wouldn’t have happened . . . oh, c’est plus 
fort que moi! I must tell you! 

“This fellow LeFougy,” he began, in a different, de- 
cided tone, “is an old acquaintance of mine—very 
clever chap, speaks remarkable English. That’s why, of 
course, he was chosen to go to America. He went over 
with two others, last year, to visit the training camps 
and give the men over there an idea of what the French 
were doing, in actual operations. 

“Well, he met a man out there who interested him 
very much, a sort of professional entertainer, as I un- 
derstand it, who sang songs with the men and worked 
with the Y.M.C.A. He came from California. LeFougy 
said he gave him more of an idea of the American type 
and spirit than any one thing he saw over there. 

“The last night of LeFougy’s stay there, he walked 
back with LeFougy to his quarters. He wanted to get 
over to France and carry out his ideas there.” 

Naomi’s attention, at first deeply startled, was wan- 
dering. Her thoughts, now, were busy with Lola and 
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Aunt Nomy ... could she possibly get her child 
across the ocean to her and hide her there? Why not? 
“LeFougy tried to explain to this fellow that all this 
American organization he believed in so enthusiastically 
wouldn’t go at all in France,” Lolo went on. 

“Things are very different there, he told him. 
“You see we’re founded on the family: you are a nation 
of individualists. You detach people, here and there, 
and do what you like with them—we stick together. 
Mothers and sons, brothers and sisters—why, what are 
brothers and sisters, here, to you?’ 

“This made the American very angry—he got quite 
excited, LeFougy said—and he assured him that he was 
much mistaken. 

“‘And I can tell you an instance, right in my own 
family,’ he said, ‘that will prove it to you. Brothers 
and sisters, indeed! Do you know any of your French 
brothers that would do this, Captain?’ 

“And then he told him the story. LeFougy said it 
was the thing he remembered best of all he had seen and 
heard over there. It made an unforgettable impression 
on him, he told me—I don’t wonder.” 

Naomi was puzzled, and a little hurt. It was not 
like Lolo to distract her from her trouble—for surely 
that was what he was doing—like this. What could 
she possibly care for the random reminiscences of his 
French army friends? 

Brant went on steadily. His keen intuition told him 
that she was but half attentive, but he only held her 
closer in his arm. 

“This man—the American—came to live in a small 
town in the East, originally,” he said. “A young widow 
and her sister-in-law lived there, and he began to be in- 
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terested in the sister. There was a child, a little girl, 
and he liked her, too, and became a regular friend of 
the house. He was just about ready to propose to the 
sister, when suddenly she went away, taking the girl 
with her. He was told that it.was for the purpose of 
giving the girl a musical education.” 

Naomi turned in his arm, now, and stared at him. 

“What was his name?” she demanded incredulously. 

“Fis name,” Lolo answered slowly, ‘‘was the very 
thing LeFougy couldn’t remember. He said it was an 
odd one, but he heard so many odd names in America, 
that he confused them.” 

“Oh,” she said dubiously. “Well, go on.” 

“He felt very angry,” Lolo went on, speaking more 
quickly, now, “because he thought that the mother of 
the girl should have taken her, and not the aunt. But, 
he said, it had always been that way, ever since he had 
known them—the mother had always thrown a great 
deal of responsibility on her sister-in-law, he noticed. 
‘She always carried the heavy end of the stick,’ he told 
LeFougy. 

“Well, time went by and he got over his disappoint- 
ment gradually, and after a while he found that he was 
really very fond of the handsome young widow, and 
before he knew it, they were engaged to be married. 
He had never regretted it a moment, he said; she was 
the best possible wife to him.” 

He paused. 

“Well?” Naomi asked impatiently. “Well?” 

“They moved to’California, immediately after that,” 
he said, slowly. 

“Ah!” she murmured. 


“Two years afterward the daughter married a young 
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musician, of very good family and fine prospects, the 
sister wrote them [Naomi shifted uneasily in his arm] 
and her mother was much pleased and he was, too, 
for he’d always liked the girl—she was the image of her 
aunt, he said, and very much like her—not at all like 
her mother.” 

“Ah!? she breathed. Her eyes never left his face, 
now. 

“He had proposed that they should take the trip 
East and attend the wedding—they had grown quite 
prosperous, by that time—but he came down with a bad 
illness, just then, and barely escaped pneumonia. He 
knew that he was dangerously ill, and one night he told 
his wife that he had settled what he had on her, in his 
will, to go later to her daughter. 

‘And then she burst into tears and told him that she 
couldn’t let him do this under a false impression, espe- 
cially as he was so ill—that the girl wasn’t her daugh- 
ter !? 

“Ah! Naomi cried, starting violently and trembling, 
“that’s why! Oh, Lolo, I always—I mean—” 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” he said gently. “That’s why.” 

“Then my father—he’d been married . . . he—” 

“It had nothing to do with this woman’s first hus- 
band,” he said. “He was not the girl’s father.” 

“Not—but that’s crazy, Lolo,” she gasped. “Why, 
you’ve seen his picture, haven’t you? Can’t you see—” 

“Js he the only one you look like, my dear?” he said, 
pressing her to him, so that through her trembling 
she could feel his heart beating against her side. 

“The only one I look like?” she repeated faintly. 

“The child was his sister’s,” he said. 

“Aunt Nomy’s? You mean—Aunt Nomy!” 
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“I mean she’s your mother, yes,” he said gravely. 
“I can’t believe anything else, dear. Can you?” 

“But—but—oh, Lolo, don’t look at me like that! 
I can’t see . . . why—” 

“That’s what I’m telling you, dear—I’m telling you 
why,” he said, and kissed her cheek. “It’s—it’s very 
touching, Naomi, very remarkable—you must under- 
stand that she—your mother—couldn’t possibly be 
blamed . . .” 

“You mean—Aunt Nomy?” 

“I mean Aunt Nomy,” he said. “You must never, 
never blame her, my child.” 

“But why should I blame her? Why didn’t she tell 
me?” 

“Because she thought it better for you, not to,” he 
answered. After a pause, “She—she had no right to 
give you your father’s name.” 

“You mean that I am—” 

“No! No!” he cried quickly. “It’s not as you think, 
my dear child—I swear it wasr’t. Your mother—I mean 
Mrs.—what is her name?” 

“She married Henry Ballou.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. LeFougy said it was odd. 
Mrs. Ballou told her husband that there was no doubt 
about the facts—she knew all about it at the time. 
Your poor mother thought herself legally married. Her 
brother and his wife thought so, too. They disliked the 
man and warned her against him, but she was impulsive 
and obstinate and high spirited, (my dear little Naomi!) 
and passionately jn love with him, and so they ran 
away and were married.” 

“Who was he?” she whispered, her face against his 
shoulder. | 
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“J don’t know at all, my dear,” he answered 
promptly. “Ballou mentioned no name to LeFougy. 
The man was dead, he told him, and it didn’t matter, 
now. He was a wild fellow, a musician, never sticking 
to anything long. He was a singing teacher and was 
training her voice when it happened. She was planning 
to be a singer .. .” 

Naomi began to cry quietly. She was not so shocked 
and frightened as he had feared she might be: only a 
sense of the futile tragedy of things descended upon 
her. Poor, poor Aunt Nomy! 

“He wasn’t an American at all, this fellow,’ Lolo 
went on, patting her shoulder gently. “His father was 
French and his mother was Italian, he admitted. After 
they were married, he told her that he had been married 
before, to an older woman, but that she had died. Of 
course she believed it. When they had been married six 
months, he left her suddenly, and wrote her from an- 
other city that his wife had turned up, that she had 
made a terrible scene, and refused to let him go. 

“The poor girl came home to her brother, who adored 
her, as she did him, and she told him that she was to 
have a child. He saw the real wife’s lawyer, who told 
him that she didn’t want a scandal, and was sorry for 
the other woman, and was prepared to enable her hus- 
band to treat her fairly and provide for her and her 
child, if the matter could be hushed up, and this lawyer 
persuaded him that this was the best way. He persuaded 
his sister to agree to this—indeed, my child, she had 
no other sensible course—and then he proposed to his 
wife that they should call the child theirs, when it was 
born, and thus avoid any future scandal for it. They 
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didn’t seem likely to have any children and it could be 
easily managed, if she would consent. 

“He described your aunt perfectly, Naomi—her 
straight nose, her flashing eyes, her quick way of 
speaking—LeFougy said it was plain that he had been 
madly in love with her, once. He mentioned, too, that the 
girl had done very well at some big conservatory of 
music and that she was the sort of girl strangers took 
a great interest in. One rich woman in the town gave her 
the run of her house, he said, and the use of a fine piano, 
even when she was quite young. And I remember how 
you’d told me once—” 

“Yes, yes, I know—it was Mrs. Salter,” she inter- 
rupted nervously. 

“He said that an old German professor taught her 
for nothing—” 

“Yes, yes—Professor Veezky,” she murmured. 

“You see, my dear, I couldn’t doubt it; it all hung 
together so. I remembered that they couldn’t come to 
your wedding because he’d been dangerously ill.” 

“T know—I know!” 

“There couldn’t be two such cases—it’s incredible 

. well, there’s very little more, my dear. He per- 
suaded his wife—she told Ballou that she’d always 
wanted a child, to begin with—and they got the poor 
sister away, and when the child was born, they moved 
farther west and there, after about a year, he died. 
Until then, Mrs. Ballou told her husband, she really 
cared for the child. But when she found that he hadn’t 
quite trusted her, and had left his little income in the 
care of the very lawyer who attended to the child’s, to 
be hers only so long as she kept to her agreement, she 
began to feel differently, and to be a little jealous of 
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her sister-in-law. You can imagine, my child, what that 
sister’s life was, then! Ballou said he well remembered 
that she did most of the work and was always, though 
so quick-tempered and impulsive, most gentle and sub- 
missive to her sister-in-law—it was that he noticed 
first about her. He asked her once why she was so in- 
dulgent, and she said it was because she loved her 
brother so—he said it was clear she idolized him.” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes, she did!” Naomi sobbed. 

“Then came the thing that LeFougy said struck him 
the most in the whole story,” Brant went on. 

“When Ballou’s wife had told him all this, she broke 
down and confessed that she had found herself in love 
with him, without realizing it, and had demanded of her 
sister-in-law to take the girl away (which, of course, 
she’d be only too glad to do), and leave the field clear 
for her! She said that she couldn’t bear it—that her 
sister had always been first with her husband, then first 
with the child, who had always loved her best, and now 
she was first with the only other man she’d ever cared 
for! They had a terrible scene, she told him, and then 
her sister went. You see, she felt she must . . . poor 
woman! But think of it, Naomi, think of it!’ 

Naomi sat rigid in his arms. A long sigh shook her. 

“Oh, poor Aunt Nomy!” she whispered. “Poor Aunt 
Nomy!” 

“LeFougy said he’d never been so impressed by a 
story—he assured me he’d never forget it. 

“ ‘It’s not so simple, after all, life over there, it ap- 
pears! he said to me. ‘It’s like the Greek tragedies, 
no? 

“ “And then, of course, I got better,’ Ballou told him, 
‘and everything was all right. 
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“<“You’re going away,’ he said, ‘and you’ll never 
come back, and I’ve named no names, and that’s why I 
tell you this, Captain. The girl’s married, now, and 
happy, and it’s all turned out for the best—certainly 
for me. But don’t ever say that we don’t stick by our 
families, in America!’ ” 

He drew a long breath. 

“You will never persuade me, my dear,” he said, 
“that your mother—your real mother I mean—can 
want you, in her heart, to be ignorant of this—never! 
But I have no doubt that she bound herself, by every 
possible promise, never to tell you. Naturally, she 
would—it was all for you. But that she should die, one 
day, and you should never know! To me, that’s terrible, 
you know—simply terrible. 

“ “See here, my good fellow,’ I said to myself, ‘yow’re 
bound by no promise! By the merest chance in the 
world, you’ve learned this—you, the only man LeFougy 
could have told it to, to whom it would mean anything! 
Now, how would you feel, yourself?” 

“I’ve been in a dozen minds about it, my dear, I 
assure you. I’ve told myself to let well enough alone. 
. . . But when I see you all at sea, despairing, unhappy 
in your married life, the mother of a child, needing a 
woman’s help as never before, and afraid to go to the 
one woman who’s your natural help and comfort, be- 
cause you’ve got the crazy idea that she won’t under- 
stand or won’t forgive something or other .. .” 

“Oh, no; oh, no,” she said softly. “Not any more, 
Lolo, not any more!” 

“When I think what her life has been, all these years, 
and that now she has your child—her own child’s child 
—in her arms, and can’t tell you—” 
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“Oh, no!” she gasped and turned hurt, dark eyes 
upon him, beseechingly. Not for a moment did she 
doubt the strange, the tragic story: it was too clear, 
all of it, too well supported by her memory and her 
heart—it seemed, now, she must always have known it! 
But at his last words a wave of longing swept over her 
almost unbearably and carried her away. Inexplicably, 
illogically, perhaps, the picture of Lola flashed before 
her as never until now—Lola, held in those arms that 
must so often have held Naomi herself before she knew 
one face from another. She saw her child through her 
mother’s eyes, and desired her infinitely, suddenly, com- 
pellingly. To hold them both, to tell them both that 
she wanted them, needed them, was a part of them .. . 

“Oh, take me home, Lolo, take me home!” she cried 
and they wept in each other’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
Wuen Will Stickney had nearly finished his second 


year of service in France, during which time he had 
never encountered Naomi, nor again seen Mary Fal- 
coner, a strange lassitude and dissatisfaction caught 
him suddenly, with the oncoming of the spring. It was 
not that he had grown tired of his work—on the 
contrary, he had never enjoyed it so much. He had 
long ceased to resent its nature: he had no illusions 
as to the greater glory or the stronger necessity of 
actual fighting. He had seen too much of its results 
and realized too many of its wasteful failures. None 
of the people who talked so windily of their love for 
France or their righteous enthusiasm for the world’s 
safety were doing any more for either of them than 
he, he felt assured, and the deep respect and solid ap- 
preciation with which everyone about him regarded his 
accomplishment were all he needed for his self-respect. 

The shy, reserved New Englander had grown into 
an efficient handler of men and materials in these two 
years—years that had passed more and more quickly 
as they drew to a close. His executive gift was un- 
doubted; his practical common sense, surprisingly 
lighted by a quaint, impersonal sort of tact which came 
out to better advantage among strangers than in closer 
contacts, avoided many pitfalls and smoothed progress 
amazingly. The petty, prickly feuds that weaken and 
distort so much good work in other organized charities 


were refreshingly absent from “Mr. Stickney’s lot,” as 
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the Unit began to be called among the larger, more offi- 
cial groups. 

” It was on the occasion of a business visit to Paris 
that he first became conscious of this lassitude and 
dissatisfaction with himself, which had nothing to do, 
he thought, with his “job.” That kept him much too 
busy, as all such jobs do, for self-analysis or discon- 
tent of any sort. To try to catch up with it—to say 
nothing of getting through with it—filled more hours 
and took more hard thought than any normal day or 
brain could find room for. No, what troubled him was 
that relation of his life which showed, against the back- 
ground of his present success, his past failure—his 
relation to Naomi. To go away was all very well, but 
surely they couldn’t be forever going away from each 
other? How did she feel about it? What was she doing? 

He thought of this all the more because he knew, now, 
in a general way, what she was doing. And he admitted 
that he respected her more for it than he would have 
done, once. After all, they had both taken the same 
way! In spite of much disillusioning experience, he had 
come to be more tolerant of women’s work as he saw it 
in all his various contacts, and to realize that there 
was a real place for fresh enthusiasm harnessed to real 
efficiency. He had never been more impressed with this 
than at his meeting with Mary Stickney—the first for 
a long time—-on this visit to Paris. 

“Hello, Will! I am glad to see you!” and her swift, 
businesslike kiss was on his cheek. 

She had improved immensely. Aged a little, as they 
all did, in this business, but slimmer, quicker, more sure 
of herself. Her trim office, with its fresh curtains and 
pot of flowers on the big, roll-top desk, the prim, 
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uniformed secretary at her side, the people waiting in 
her ante-room, the cables and telegrams disposed so 
orderly under her hand, all struck an unmistakable 
note. Her thick hair, he noticed, was neatly waved. 

*__QOh, busy, of course! You know how it is! But 
things are going marvelously. I wouldn’t be any- 
where else, for the world. Have you seen Naomi lately? 
I haven’t, once, and she’s been here a year—isn’t this 
war too dreadful? She was lucky to get over with Miss 
Falconer, wasn’t she? One of our girls saw her—said she 
was doing awfully well, nursing.” 

Will’s face was impenetrable. 

“That’s good,” he said. (So there was where she 
was!) 

Mary took up an insistent telephone, and in the few 
minutes of her conversation his whole point of view 
altered so completely and suddenly that he afterwards 
wondered if the change had not been secretly, subtly 
operating, unknown to him, during all these months. 
Mary’s calm acceptance of his and Naomi’s separation, 
her obvious conviction that she was engaged in a per- 
fectly normal career, for these abnormal times, put him 
before himself in a totally different light. They would 
go on from here, of course—why not? Faults on both 
sides there had been, doubtless—he was not the stiff, 
suspicious fellow he had been, he knew that—but he had 
seen too many really flighty and insincere women, now, 
to confuse Naomi with them. And she had seen enough 
ghastliness by now, probably, to teach her that there 
were worse things in the world than a young husband 
who loved his wife too well to be tactful! He felt much 
older than she . . . he should have been more patient. 

Swift as lightning these thoughts flashed through 
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his mind, and when Mary replaced the instrument with 
a click and said, “I’m sorry, Will dear, but they’re in 
a great mess downstairs, and I’ll have to go. You'll 
look in again? Give my love to Naomi—when you see 
her,” he answered easily, “Yes, I will. I’m thinking of 
looking her up, now!” 

And why not? What better time than this? How glad 
he was that Mary had suspected nothing, that this up- 
heaval of all decent people’s ways and thoughts, this 
war, had filled everybody with his or her own concerns 
so thoroughly that they had no room for prying and 
gossip and suspicions! With all Naomi’s terrible frank- 
ness, she had guarded, at least, one secret, and he was 
grateful to her from the bottom of his heart. His busi- 
ness now took him to the Red Cross Headquarters and 
he hurried through the streets, all abloom with the 
Paris spring which no war could tarnish, his heart more 
nearly in tune with it than he quite knew. As he was 
about to mount the steps of the building, a woman, 
coming down, stared at him, stopped, uttered a loud 
laugh, and with a cry, “Tiens! Stickney! You’ve shaved 
your mustache!” held out her hand. 

It was Rossi Lund, with her wonderful, red-gold hair 
that framed her startling face so oddly, her eyes bright 
with a smile of genuine friendship and pleasure. He 
had never liked Rossi, but she seemed like an old com- 
rade, to-day. 

“And what are you doing here, Mrs. Lund?” he 
asked. 

“Looking for a job—a real, honest-to-God one,” she 
said frankly. “I was with Mary Falconer, nursing— 
you know that chdteaw of hers?—and she’s dished me 
—gone back to America.” 
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“Gone back?” he echoed, startled. “Did she—did she 
go alone?” 

She threw him a knowing glance. 

“For the moment, I believe, yes,” she answered. “She 
had some American friend with her, a girl that left 
when she did. But then, I’m not the only one she’s 
dished like that! You heard about Frascogni, of course? 
Not that it seems to have troubled him much—a friend 
of mine saw him starting off for Italy with a pretty 
girl in a nurse’s uniform, a few days ago—he said 
from the way they looked at each other he judged Sig- 
nor Frascogni had forgotten all about that famous duel 
of his—wasn’t that a shame? They say he may not 
get over it—imagine Frascogni lame! He’s a devil, that 
man—but he’s certainly a great artist.” 

“I’m sorry to hear he’s lame,” Will said vaguely. 
He had no idea what she was talking about; she had 
always rattled on like that. The duel he had never 
heard of. 

“Oh, well, he’ll always be more adored, with a crutch, 
than any two men without one,” she retorted, and her 
loud laugh echoed down the street. ““That man could 
charm a bird off the bough! But he seems to have lost 
interest in blondes—my friend said this girl was as dark 
as an Italian. He’s out of everything, now, poor fellow, 
so I suppose he’s gone home to rest up. He’s got a 
palace or something in Florence. But you could trust 
him not to go alone!” 

Will shifted from one foot to the other, uncomfort- 
ably. He had always found Rossi most unattractive 
when she embarked upon one of her characteristic 
monologues. Their subject was very nearly invariable: 
her own preoccupation with affairs of the heart was so 
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intense that she could not conceive of anyone’s not shar- 
ing such interests. 

“Did you hear that Heinrich Wolff had finally mar- 
ried that rich pupil of his—what was her name? Oh, de 
Silva,” she chattered on. “They say her family was 
furious, but they had to give way, or have them elope. 
Your wife used to play for her, too, didn’t she? How 
is your wife, by the way?” 

“She’s well, thank you,” he said stiffly. No need to 
tell her that it was Naomi who had gone back to Amer- 
ica with Mary Falconer! (For of course it was Naomi, 
he reasoned.) Ysobel’s name recalled the dislike he had 
always felt for her: how the girl’s name brought back 
that stormy year of their life together ... 

“Tell me, did you happen to hear this little Kletsch. 
while you were in America? Sophie Kletsch? I met Dolly 
Bernstein in London and he told me about her—didn’t 
he say you knew her? He says she’s a regular wonder.” 

“I have heard her play, yes,” he said briefly. “She 
plays very well.” 

He could hardly control his impatience to get away 
from her. And yet, even while the dull pain that Sophie’s 
name had always brought him woke and stirred in his 
heart, the very image of Naomi that came with it 
seemed to bring them nearer together. Adolph Bern- 
stein, too! How far away they all sounded—and yet, 
how near they had been to him. What pictures flashed 
across his mind! 

“Pm sorry—I have to go now,” he said hastily. 
“The truth is, I’m going home, Mrs. Lund, and I’m 


- terribly rushed, just now.” 


“Home? You mean America—New York?” 
“That’s it,” he answered, amazed at the words as 
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they left his lips, but conscious of a rising excitement. 
“America—New York!” 

Once possessed of the wish to go, to follow Naomi 
over the sea, the accomplishment of it was easy. His 
staff had long urged him to represent them there: he 
had but to yield and arrange for the quickest possible 
sailmg, and no voyage across the Atlantic since his 
very first with Cousin Janie, had found him so eager 
to arrive. 

He had left Paris almost in her summer: New York 
greeted him with a cold, driving rain that was very 
nearly sleet, beaten with violent whips of wind that 
tore the dripping umbrella inside out and sent hats 
whirling through the muddy streets. 

A wiser man than when he had last mounted Aunt 
Nomy’s steps, he had deliberately prepared himself for 
disappointment: common sense told him that Naomi 
would not necessarily be waiting for him there, just be- 
cause he was arriving from France that day. She might 
easily be working with Mary Falconer (or someone else) 
or even out of town, he sternly added to himself. Florrie, 
at least, thank heaven, he should be spared; the very 
thought of the ill-omened negress tightened his nerves, 
even now. She had never had any but hard news for 
him. 

He rang the bell nervously, chafing at what seemed a 
long wait. When a stupid-looking Scandinavian maid 
at length opened the door cautiously, he found that he 
lacked the courage to ask for Naomi instantly—to be 
disappointed bluntly would be too disheartening. 

“Is Miss Lestrange at home?” he asked, temporizing. 

“She don’t live here,” said the maid. “I guess it’s a 
mistake; it’s Mrs. Parr lives here, since I am here.” 
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As she made to close the door, he caught at the 
name: Mr. Parr! That was the elderly lodger who had 
made friends with Aunt Nomy. Could he have married 
and taken over the house when Aunt Nomy left? 

“Wait a moment,” he said, “I know Mr. Parr—may 
I speak to him?” 

“Mr. Parr, he’s not very well to-day,” she answered 
uncertainly, 

“Well, then, Mrs. Parr? She might be able to tell 
me where the lady has moved that used to live here,” 
he insisted. 

“Mrs. Parr’s out yust now,” the woman answered 
doubtfully, “but you can come in, I guess, if you want 
to wait for her.” 

As he walked quickly down the hall and into the 
familiar sitting-room, a child’s voice, laughing, and 
the shrill chirp of a canary sounded, very near. Things 
had changed, certainly, in that quiet house. He sat 
on the sofa and reviewed all the old belongings—noth- 
ing had altered, or if anything, very little. How sur- 
prising that Aunt Nomy should have been willing to 
turn over all her possessions so easily . . . had she left 
hastily, Naomi, perhaps, with her? He could not bear 
the thought, and rising, he walked restlessly about the 
room. Its utter quiet and the open door leading into 
the front chamber drew him irresistibly across the 
threshold, and he found himself in his own bedroom, 
quite unaltered, apparently, staring straight at Mr. 
Parr, who sat bolstered up in the bed, sound asleep. 

Though he looked much older than Will had remem- 
bered him and though his dark flushed face and the 
slight scowl which evidently accompanied his thick, 
rattling breaths altered his appearance, there was no 
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doubt as to who he was. Will was about to withdraw 
quietly when his eye fell on the old walnut bureau be- 
fore which he had so often arranged his collar and 
necktie: a photograph of Naomi in a cheapish silver 
frame stood there and beside it, resting on an old- 
fashioned velvet easel, a man’s gold watch hung—a 
watch he had seen as often as his own, it seemed. It 
was Aunt Nomy’s, her most precious relic of her 
brother, and as he stared at it, the truth dawned sud- 
denly upon him: Aunt Nomy had actually married old 
Mr. Parr! This was her home, after all! 

The relief of this discovery was so great that on 
Mr. Parr’s opening his eyes and staring vaguely at him 
Will advanced to the bed with outstretched hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Parr!” he said. “Don’t you 
remember me?” 

“You stop right where you are!” said Mr. Parr sud- 
denly. “Now, let’s understand each other, young fel- 
low. I take it you’re a doctor—all right, ’m my own 
doctor! I know as much about this grippe as you do.” 

He drew a flat bottle from under his pillow and took 
a swallow of its contents. 

“Good old rye whiskey, this is,” he went on, scowl- 
ing at his visitor. “I’m sleeping this off.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, Mr. Parr,” Will an- 
swered him gently. “I’m not a—” 

“You better go in and see the baby, if it will relieve 
your mind any—Mrs. Parr’s worried about her, too, 
now. If she’d only stop worrying about her fam- 
Uy Ansan 58, 

“Baby?” Will cried, staring. “What baby?” 
“Her niece’s,” said Mr. Parr, yawning heavily and 
sipping from the bottle again. The odor of alcohol 
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began to spread through the darkened room, as he 
coughed again. 

“You didn’t think it was Mrs. Parr’s, did you?” 
he inquired with a vague chuckle, ending in a cough. 
“Lord, no! We were married just before it was born— 
a year ago in February. Nomy went out to California 
to be there with her .. . to be there . . . what was 
I saying, doctor?” 

“You—you were speaking about the—about a 
child,” Will said, firmly enough, though his head was 
swimming and his voice sounded odd in his ears. He was 
not surprised that Mr. Parr should not remember him, 
especially in his present condition. The old gentleman 
(as he thought of him) had not seen him above three 
or four times, at most, and experience had taught him 
what a difference the shaving of his mustache had made. 
The room was dim and Mr. Parr’s feverish state, com- 
bined with his chosen remedy, was not adapted to quick 
apprehension. 

“Yes, yes, Naomi’s child,” Parr rambled on, “’s a 
nice child, too—no trouble t? me. I don’t mind it. What’s 
difference? Easier than its mother to look after. That’s 
*nother thing—you tell my wife to stop worrying about 
that girl—she’ll come back when she gets ready. Cabling 
here and cabling there—poppycock! She'll look after 
herself! Let her husband hunt her up—it’s his business, 
ain’t it?” 

“You mean—she’s not here?” 

A numbed, stupid feeling was creeping over him: he 
could not think properly. 

Naomi’s baby? Naomi’s child? 

“Of course she’s not here. Why should she come back, 
just because this singer did? 
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“Don’t bother me any more about that girl!” Mr. 
Parr snapped, opening his dull eyes with a start. ““That 
girl’s got ’go her own way—and sh’ will, too, mark my 
words! Always did ’n’ always will. Spoiled ’s’ an egg— 
can’t hold her.” 

He shook an unsteady finger at his visitor. 

“Crazy nonsense, the whole business,” he said, 
swallowing again from the bottle and shivering uncom- 
fortably, “Now, once for all, I say, stop your worry- 
ing! Why would he come and take it away? Didn’t he 
say he didn’t want it? ’Cordin’ to you, he says in his 
letter, good thing they never had any children, didn’t 
he? All right—then what’s he want to come and get it 
for? Is that likely?” 

Will groaned and his head fell forward into his 
shaking hands. 

““What’s that you say? My head buzzes so, I can’t 
hear a thing,” Mr. Parr went on querulously. “I say 
you can’t blame the girl, not with her disposition. She’s 
a high-spirited little devil, that’s what she is. If he 
didn’t want any children, he shouldn’t ’a’ married. 
What'd he go off for, like that, anyhow? All craziness. 
Young people bound to quarrel—better come home look 
after his wife. I’ve got no use for him.” 

He drew the blanket over his shoulders, shaking his 
head stupidly. 

“All the same, you look out,” he muttered. “No use 
running into law, I tell you. Women acting like lunatics 
—won’t do! Law’s the law! Can’t run off with a child 
hike that, just to spite its father—poppycock! If 
Naomi wants it, why don’t she come home? You tell 
my wife what I say’s true, will you?” 

“I—must see Miss—Mrs. Parr,” Will said in a low 
voice. \ 
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“That’s it—see my wife. I don’t want any law. Mind 
you,” and he struggled with the drowsy stupor that en- 
gulfed him, “I’ve nothing against the girl—always been 
fond of her, ’n fact. Can’t trust her ’round the corner, 
but you can’t help ... fond of her. Why, see here, I 
wanted to marry her once! I was ’gaged to her, three, 
four days!” 

“What!” Will cried, starting in his chair. 

“Yes, sir, I was. Oh, her aunt knows all about it,” 
Mr. Parr added, staring seriously at Will. “Lord, yes, 
she knew. Old fool, of course—never came to anything. 
Much better. All forgotten, long ago. Lost my head 
over her, so pretty and bright .. . little devil, though, 
all the same. Partly, I thought somebody’d better look 
after her. Man’s a fool, that age . . . I guess I’m not 
the only one . . . bright’s a kitten, she was . . .” 

It seemed to Will Stickney that it was impossible that 
all this should be anything but a nightmare, that he 
must waken soon, and find himself back in France, busy 
and clear-headed and ready for the day’s work. 

Naomi engaged to be married to this old man? Why, 
he must be sixty! He must have been more than fifty, 
then! Wait—he had heard of this before: Sophie 
Kletsch had let it out. “A man old enough to be her 
father”—it was Mr. Parr! And she had forgotten all 
about it, she said, when he taxed her with it—prob- 
ably she had! He knew her well enough, now, to believe 
it 

And now Mr. Parr was married to Aunt Nomy... 
God, how sickening the whole thing was! He saw her 
again as he had seen her for the first time in his life, 
her dramatic cape, her saucy velvet cap, her queer, 
slangy speech... . 

“A little devil, though, all the same!” 
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Again he groaned, but Mr. Parr did not hear him. 
He was fast asleep. 

Will rose, stepped softly out of the room, and 
walked, without hesitation, but stiffly as an automaton, 
to the room from which the child’s voice and the 
canary’s trill had come, the room that Naomi had been 
used to share with her aunt. There was a cot bed in it 
now, with a white crib beside it: it was darkened and 
perfectly quiet, and the canary’s cage, swinging in the 
single window, was covered with a gay cloth. He stepped 
to the crib and looked intently at the child that slept 
there: instantly he saw in memory a small tinted photo- 
graph that had stood on his mother’s bureau—a, photo- 
graph of himself. The pale thick hair, the quaint, jut- 
ting chin linked the child with all his cousins—a pure 
Stickney. But the perfect little nose, the pursed bow of 
the lips, something in the defiant, out-tossed hand that 
lay on top of the white coverlet, all had a grace, a 
finish, that Stickneys were not accustomed to give to 
their young ones. This was Naomi’s child. 

It would be untrue to say that he was conscious of 
any feeling for the little girl—it was clearly a girl— 
but profound astonishment. He could not adjust his 
mind so quickly to the amazing fact of his undoubted 
fatherhood. And they had been afraid, the two women, 
that he would come and take it away! It seemed to him 
very pathetic: what capacity he had for feeling, just 
now, was occupied with this idea. 

Suddenly the current of his thought changed. There 
was a horrid weight on his heart, somewhere—what was 
it? Not this poor, pretty child; not the unpleasant 
wanderings of Mr. Parr. . . something else. Oh, yes, 
Naomi. She wasn’t here, after all, He had come over 
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here after her, and all the while she was in France. 
Where in France? Aunt Nomy had cabled, it appeared. 
Was she frightened? Why? 

A slow, dull despair grew in him. He left the sleep- 
ing child and went again, softly, to Mr. Parr’s room. 
All was as quiet as if he were the only waking soul in 
the house. The sweet, sickish odor of the whiskey hung | 
in the air. Mr. Parr breathed heavily, sunk in sleep. 
As Will’s eyes roamed undecidedly about the well-known 
room, his attention was caught by an ugly, queer jar 
on the mantel. A strange expression crept over his face, 
he tiptoed over to it, inserted his hand into the jar, and 
drew out a small photograph in a carved frame. There 
it had lain, just where he had dropped it in his anger 
and humiliation, two years ago! Holding it in his hand, 
he went back to the little crib, opened the small pink 
fist tenderly, and closed the fingers about the picture. 

The soft texture of the baby skin, incredibly smooth, 
thrilled his own fingers oddly, but he felt neither sad 
nor sentimental. Even as he kissed the silky, thick hair 
lightly, his thoughts were not of the child herself: to 
his confused consciousness his action was symbolic. It 
was directed to Aunt Nomy primarily, and through her 
to his wife—it seemed to him quite clear that in finding 
the picture they would understand that they had noth- 
ing to fear, in that quarter, that he had not come to 
drag the child away. What he meant to do he could not 
tell yet; he must get away and think. It could do no 
good to see Aunt Nomy: she knew no more than he, 
obviously. No, he must think . . . but even as he passed 
with careful softness through the hall, he knew in his 
heart that his next step was clear. He must go back and 
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In the old-fashioned vestibule, just inside the outer 
door, a few scattered envelopes and postcards lay on 
the floor, under the slit through which the postman had 
tossed them. One of the cards lay almost in his path; 
he bent mechanically to pick it up, and at sight of the 
handwriting his eyes widened, for it was Naomi’s. Re- 
lief surged over his troubled mind: Aunt Nomy’s cabled 
message had been unnecessary, then. He read it quickly. 
It was very short ; a colored photograph of some church 
tower covered half the small space. 

I am all right. Well and happy. Came down here for 
a change. Will write soon and send you an address. 
Naomi. 

He turned it over in his hand and on the other side, 
bright and clear, was stamped, Firenze. Firenze—where 
was that? Why, that was Italian for Florence, wasn’t 
it? Why should Naomi go to Florence? 

And then, in a flash, like a physical flash of light, he 
saw himself standing beside Rossi Lund, on those steps 
in Paris, and heard her clear, cynical voice, “A pretty 
girl in a nurse’s uniform .. . he seems to have lost in- 
terest in blondes ... the girl was as dark as an 
Italian!” 

He flushed deeply, then grew slowly pale. 

“From the way they looked at each other—!” 

Oh, God, what was this grinding, ugly pain? 

“He’s got a palace or something in Florence.” 

Something like actual nausea shook him. He had no 
more doubt than as if he had seen her in the man’s arms. 

“Damn you!” he said quietly, “and I married you!” 

He threw down the card and stepping heavily on it, 
went out of that fateful house for the last time in his 
life. } 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


How many hours he tramped through the driving rain, 
or where he walked, he never knew. He ate nothing, 
but at a troublesome fit of coughing and sneezing that 
caught him, he purchased some coffee at a little counter. 
With a vague idea of getting his luggage from the 
railroad station, where he had left it, he arrived in the 
great waiting-room late at night, but tempted by the 
warmth of the place, he sat on a bench, dozing and 
shivering, till morning, when he drank more coffee and 
started out again, bent, suddenly, upon an interview 
with Aunt Nomy. His mind felt, all at once, surprisingly 
clear: he would take the child, cable his sister to come 
home and look after it... but would she come? 
Would any woman do anything in the line of her clear 
duty? Everything clouded again. He walked on through 
the rain, and the day’s exact likeness to yesterday con- 
fused him still more. 

Now he was standing in front of some theater or hall. 
A large poster, with a woman’s face, life-size, con- 
fronted him. 

“Miss Sophie Kletsch, in Great War Relief Pro- 
gram,” he read, and with a little snarl of laughter he 
stepped up to it and deliberately tore the paper 
through, across the powerful, arrogant profile. 

She had mocked him enough, the detestable Jewess 
—if life couldn’t break her, he would. The Chosen Peo- 
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them? Ah, wait a bit—his wife, for one. She had chosen 
them—plenty of them. 

He turned again toward the station, his dripping 
hat brim bent down, his cold, wet hands deep in the 
pockets of his light overcoat. As he worked his chilled 
fingers nervously, something which was not the worn 
silk of the lining of the pocket resisted them; he drew 
it out and studied the bent, soiled letter in his hand. 

Mrs. Ella Falconer, he read, and an address on the 
upper west side of the city. Slowly, as he concentrated 
his wandering, clouded mind on this, remembrance came 
to him: Mary Falconer had given him this letter a year 
ago in France. He had slipped it in his pocket, had left 
the coat behind, on that ill-fated voyage, and never 
given it another thought! This carelessness struck him 
as peculiarly, disgustingly unpardonable: what must 
she be thinking of him? He might be cold and wet, his 
head might be hot and his spine chilled to the marrow, 
but before he settled anything else, he must settle the 
matter of this letter! 

Hurrying into a near-by telephone booth, he looked 
up Mrs. Falconer’s number. 

“Is Miss Falconer there?” he asked eagerly. 

“This is not Miss Falconer’s apartment,” a pleasant, 
quiet voice answered him. “You will find it under her 
name in the book. This is her mother’s residence.” 

He scowled angrily. How stupid of him—as if he 
didn’t know where Mary Falconer lived! 

At that his heart sank, and a wave of anguish poured 
over him: that night he had stumbled in there, all wet 
with rain—and met Naomi! 

He groaned, 

“What is that?” the voice asked. “TI don’t under- 
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stand you. Miss Falconer is at her farm in Connecticut, 
if you wish to communicate with her.” 

With an automatic gesture born of long practice, 
he slipped out a tiny book from an inner pocket and 
mechanically noted the address. 

At the moment he had had no definite idea in connec- 
tion with this pointless episode, but once out in the rain 
again, he realized that beyond any doubt his first duty 
was to explain personally to Mary Falconer about the 
mislaid letter, that no other course was possible for a 
man with any pretensions to responsibility. Moreover, 
he must get it out of the way as soon as possible, for 
he knew now that he was feeling very unlike himself, 
light-headed, almost dizzy and uncomfortably weak. It 
must be this terrible climate—he had always been per- 
fectly well in France, and it had been much colder 
there. The muscles of his calves ached unbearably, and 
indeed his legs were almost too heavy to drag; a curi- 
ous, wavy emptiness and uncertainty, a conviction of 
misfortune very near to him, made every effort, either 
of thought or movement, distasteful and unlikely of 
achievement. Decidedly, he’d better get the letter off his 
mind, before he grew really ill. Then he could go some- 
where and . . . what was it? “Sleep it off.” Who had 
said this, recently? 

The ticket agent looked curiously at him, suggested 
that there were two changes (“Do you get that, 
buddy?”?)—and pushed the ticket into his hot hands. 
Odd, they had been cold, before this! 

“You know where you change, buddy?” 

“Yes. Florence,” he said. 

“Gosh, no! Florence is in Massachusetts! This is 
Connecticut. Got it?” 
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He had no idea if the journey would take an hour 
or a day. It was deliciously restful to sink back in the 
stiff plush seat, but soon he realized that he had been 
mistaken in this idea; the bench was either too low or 
too high—he could not adapt his twitching limbs to it. 

“I’m afraid I’ve caught something,” he muttered dis- 
trustfully, and in the effort to plan some practical 
course all his earlier misery was blurred and softened 
and pushed away. He appreciated this, dimly, and mar- 
veled at it. 

On a little local train, now: planning, planning, end- 
less plans that slipped away just as he had them clear 
in his mind, so that he must begin again . 

He seemed to be somebody else, now—a worried man, 
watching a sick man, and incapable of helping him, to 
the disgust of both of them. 

“We must wait till he gets well,” he said soothingly. 
“You can’t do anything with him, now!” 

Again he dozed and again someone waked him. 

“T think you get off, here,” said a woman, kindly, 
and he followed her, stumbling, down the aisle. The 
rain had stopped, the air was warmer, the sun was try- 
ing to shine again. 

Now a rattling express wagon, beside a negro driver; 
an endless, hilly road, mountainous with ruts, alter- 
nated with mud and stones. After a quarter of an hour 
he had utterly forgotten where he was going, and why. 
At every bump of the springless cart an exquisite pain 
shot through the back of his head, and in counting these 
knife-like thrusts he was occupied to the exclusion of all 
other thought. The concentrated egotism of physical 
suffering possessed him. 

They tutned at last into a worn old driveway and 
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drew up before a rambling, white farm-house with a 
well-sweep in front. At the sound of their entrance a 
woman came out of an open door, and as she advanced 
toward them the sun burst out in a sudden glow of warm 
gold, so that she shaded her eyes with her hand and 
stared at them out of it. 

“Why—why, it’s Little Billee!” she cried, and her 
voice and her eyes and her wonderful smile drove away 
the mists from his brain as the sun drove away the gray 
all around her. 

He crept down from the cart, stiff and swaying and 
faced her. 

“T came—I came,” he mumbled, raising his hand to 
his head, where the pain stabbed—“you see, I forgot 
that letter, Miss Falconer—I want you to know. I’ve 
only just mailed it!” 

“Why, Little Billee, my poor boy, what’s the mat- 
ter?” she said, in her rich, thrilled voice. yOu re. 11) — 
you’re—quick !”” 

The negro, hurrying, caught him as he swayed, but 
her arm was about his neck; it was on her soft, strong 
shoulder that his head rested, when he fell. 


CHAPTER XL 


A time intervened which was part dream, part discom- 
fort, part delicious, warm rest; the light was always 
dim and it was always quiet. He knew that he was lying 
down, though sometimes he felt tossed about, and be- 
lieved himself to be on shipboard. He appeared to be 
working hard at some task, but it was impossible to un- 
derstand or describe it, because just as it was nearly 
completed, after infinite pains and fatigue, it would all 
be unraveled or wiped out or broken into small pieces; 
and he must begin again. 

He knew, however, that all this was not entirely real, 
that with a strong effort of will he might break through 
the monotonous round of delusions that held him down 
and stupefied him; and in a clearer moment he was able 
to catch the hand of one of the careless shapes that 
came and went, and insist upon its remaining and see- 
ing him through. He guessed where he was, during this 
clear space, and knew it for a convent and the shape 
for a nun. 

“You’re better, now—you know me!” said this nun, 
and smiled, and it was not a nun at all, but Mary Fal- 
coner in her nurse’s dress. So he was in France, still— 
and he thought he had crossed the ocean! He was ill, in 
France, in Miss Falconer’s hospital. Odd, that he didn’t 
remember at all when it began. An accident, perhaps? 
Well, it would all come to him, doubtless. . . . He 
pressed her‘ fingers, that held his, and gazed about the 
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and Uncle Ben’s bedroom, back in the country, at home. 
Woven rag rugs and stiff cane-seated chairs and maple 
bedposts—even the tall bureau had the same white 
scarf on it, fringed with little cotton balls. 

“You’re to have some soup,” she said quietly. 
“Louise !”? 

So Louise was with her—well, why not? She fed him 
from a spoon, for he had neither power nor inclination 
to raise his head, and with each mouthful his brain grew 
clearer, his heart lighter. 

“Thank you, Miss Falconer,” he said, at length. “I 
was pretty bad, wasn’t I? Was it a shell? Are we all 
right, here? I don’t hear the pins’. 7? 

She laid her hand on his forehead and looked deeply 
into his eyes. 

“There aren’t any guns here, Little Billee, dear,” she 
said, slowly and clearly. “This is my farm, in America. 
You’re here, in America, with me.” 

“Oh,” he repeated, contentedly, “here, in America, 
with you! That’s good.” 

And still holding her hand, he slept again. 

The few days that divided this healing sleep from the 
morning when he lay in a long basket-chair under an 
old apple tree, pink and white against the blue sky, 
might have been weeks or months or years, so utterly 
had they stretched a great gulf between his present 
self and his self of the old time. 

He had supposed that when consciousness returned 
after such an experience as his, consciousness, and full, 
"relentless memory, that life would begin where it had 
ceased; that the heavy, galling burden would fall irre- 
sistibly into place on the bruised shoulders. 

But, miraculously, there was no burden. Far away in 
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the past there was a strange, sad little story, pathetic 
in its complications, sordid in its details; a story in 
which an ignorant young man and a self-willed young 
woman had fought with fate ‘and each other—and lost 
the game. But whereas, in the moment of its losing, it 
had seemed his life and his soul and his self-respect 
that had one down forever, he saw now that it was 
nothing of the sort. That curious mechanism, his body, 
had availed itself of the destructive forces of hunger 
and fatigue, the fiery purge of fever and the prostration 
following a succession of violent shocks, to create, mys- 
teriously, a new human being, a mind new-washed, a 
heart not only cleansed of bitterness and marvelously 
softened, but filled with a kind of general tenderness, 
an eager, receptive gratitude to Life. 

This new-born, trembling, grateful feeling was en- 
tirely novel to him; he was like some armored sea crea- 
ture that has shed its shell and lies weakly on the warm, — 
sheltered sand, bathed in the soft wash of the tide, 
vitalized by the radiant, glowing rays that descended 
from the great sun through the quivering blue: that 
sun, that blue, that shelter were the smile, the eyes, the 
arms of Mary Falconer. He drew life from her as a 
child draws milk from its mother, and accepted the 
draught as simply, as confidingly, as the child. 

While he ate (and his appetite for the broths and 
eggs and chicken she brought him amazed him) she 
chatted, lightly, and he learned the story of her simple, 
out-of-door life, hidden away in this island of rest 
and solitude. He enjoyed this, for her voice made any 
words pleasant to hear, but what he liked best was to 
lie, drowsity content, and watch the white clouds drift. 
across the blue through the flowering branches of the 
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apple tree, silent and still beside her, as still as he, lost 
in her own revery: it was curiously companionable. 

So strangely was she connected with his life, through 
these last years, so much a part of the deepest stuff 
of it, that it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that she should be there, now—she had always been 
there, hadn’t she, one way or another? He was con- 
vinced, foolishly, no doubt, but persistently, that they 
were thinking of the same things, sometimes. . . . 

As his strength came back, never by quick advances, 
but pleasantly, surely, a little more each day, as each 
wave, when the tide is rising, pushes a little farther up 
the beach, he began to talk to her, and they passed 
quiet hours in an exchange of easy confidences. These 
were almost always, curiously enough, of the early 
years of their lives: they talked of Paris, of the old 
conservatory in Boston, and then, dipping still deeper 
into the past, of childish days. He had never shared 
these memories with anyone since that night when he 
had dined with her in New York: he remembered now 
how she had listened, amused and sympathetic. It made 
her seem more than ever an old friend. 

In a vague, brief note to France, where they had no 
reason to expect him at any given date, he had ex- 
plained his illness and hinted that it might be some 
time before he returned; they would move along very 
well without him, he told her, languidly. 

“There comes a time,” she said thoughtfully, “when 
one only wants to rest—to be let alone and rest! And 
why not? We’ve been busy enough, Little Billee, you 
and [!” 

With one impulse they had cut off from the imme- 
diate past, it seemed; with the same refusal to en- 
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visage the future, they rocked together in this little 
boat of summer and solitude, and breathed deep and 
drowsed. 

Louise and another Frenchwoman, who had left the 
hospital when Mary left it and begged to come to 
America with her, did the work of the house, and a 
taciturn chore-man named Luther relieved them of the 
rougher tasks. Will wondered idly what the mistress of 
the sunny, comfortable old house did with herself 
through the long hours, now that she had no patient on 
her hands—for she and Louise had taken all the care 
of him—since, beyond the occasional trying over of 
new songs, she neither studied nor practiced. 

But as soon as he had passed beyond the stage of 
moving from his bed to the long chair under the apple 
tree and back again to the waiting bed, and began to 
follow her about (for once away from her voice and 
her eyes, uncertainty grew like a mist about him and 
the future raised a threatening head) he saw that she 
was far from idle and capable of occupying herself in 
the most unexpected ways. 

A great hoard of old furniture, hunted out from 
auctions, and farm-house attics, in the first year of her 
ownership of the house, had been stored in the barn, 
and to this she addressed herself with enthusiasm, pol- 
ishing, mending, recovering, and inspiring even the 
skeptical Luther with her zeal. Will found himself 
immersed in an evil-smelling beeswax mixture, with a 
glue-pot in reach, before he had quite decided to do 
what she assured him was the only sensible thing and 
send for his luggage, abandoned in the great New York 
railway station. 

“But I qt I don’t think I ought to . . « you don’t 
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want to be bothered with me, I should think,” he pro- 
tested weakly. 

She smiled, rosy and a little tanned, above her blue- 
checked pinafore. 

“My dear Little Billee! I’m afraid I’ve nursed you 
too well—you don’t need me any mere!” she said and he 
read in her eyes, and flushed a little with gratitude, to 
read it, that she liked him there. 

“Need you!” he muttered huskily, “Good Lord, if I 
don’t need you, I don’t know who does!” 

“Then stay,” she said, and her hand lay on his shoul- 
der. “Stay, my dear. I think we help each other.” 

He knew that this was so, though what he could 
possibly give her in return for the comfort and pride of 
her friendship, he often wondered. 

He would not have supposed it possible that so long 
a time could pass without the mention of Naomi’s name 
between them, but he blessed her for it, for this new skin 
of his was not yet hard enough to bear even the touch 
of her soft fingers. It was over, that part of his life, 
yes. The day must come, and it could not be too far 
distant, he knew, when he must rearrange his affairs and 
make a man’s decision in the matter of a woman’s folly. 
But not now! Oh, not now! The delicious languor of a 
convalescence deeper than the physical softened and 
weakened him: he lived, for the first time in his life, 
from day to day, almost from hour to hour. 

And when, at last, she spoke of these things, it was 
with so light a touch, with such easy simplicity, that 
he wondered at his having dreaded the moment. 

“Poor Dolly!” she said one afternoon, when they sat 
contentedly resting in the barn after a morning of 
dusty prowling after the missing parts of an old secre- 
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tary. This work had so delayed them that Mary had re- 
fused to break the search by tidying herself for lunch- 
eon, and they had eaten sandwiches and wine-and-water 
on the shady hay pile which spilled over into her dim 
store-chamber. The great double doors framed a hot, 
blue vista, stretching out into the rolling, rocky ridges 
of broken pastureland; little puffs of sweet-scented air 
drifted in across their faces; the fine particles of the 
hay whirled in the bright rays. 

‘“He’s had such a hard year,” she went on, “and now 
things are looking up for him and he’s going to pull out 
splendidly. He rarely makes a mistake. He knows, Dolly 
does.” 

Will stiffened a little where he lay, curled com- 
fortably at her skirts. Some old, long forgotten pain 
woke in him; he hardly remembered its date. 

“You think he knows—always?” he asked slowly. 

“Absolutely. I’ve seen it so often. Other people’s opin- 
ions mean nothing to him, you know. He’s always said 
he was born an agent—not a teacher or an ordinary 
critic, even. I mean, it’s not the talent he looks to, but 
what they can do with it. How far they'll go.” 

“Well, but—” 

“Take Naomi,” she went on quietly, and beyond a 
little dull regret he felt nothing, and marveled at it. 

“T never knew Dolly to take more of a fancy for 
anybody than he’s always had for Naomi,” he said. 
“He says she reminds him of me, and I can see what 
he means—” 

“Nonsense! There were never two people more dif- 
ferent,” he interrupted. 

“You thitk so? Perhaps ... but you didn’t know 
me when I ie her age,” she reminded him, and pinched 
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his cheek. He liked it, but felt like a stupid child 


corrected, 

“Naomi’s too emotional,” she added quietly. “It’s 
too bad—but there it is. Que voulez-vous? We all saw 
it, from the beginning.” 

He sighed impatiently. 

“You know, I don’t understand you at all,” he be- 
gan, but her fingers pressed against his lips. 

“I know,” she said. “I know, my dear. It’s hard to 
explain. I can’t explain it myself. But then, ’m not 
good at that, anyway. Only—I know. Dolly told me to 
let that de Silva girl keep her, so that her aunt 
shouldn’t think I was spoiling her chances. He said she 
was so fond of me that she’d never know what she could 
do, on her own.” 

“Oh! Was that why... .” 

“Partly, yes. But Wolff is much better for me, to- 
ward the end, of course,” she added carelessly. 

A strange pang shot through him. Had this woman 
no real feeling, after all? Was it possible? She had 
seemed, just then, an utterly different person! 

“Lolo thought that perhaps you would keep her up 
to it, more,” she went on thoughtfully, “and that being 
such a different temperament, it might work out .. .” 

He chewed this bitter mouthful with less resentment 
than he would have thought possible. That had been 
their idea, then! A sort of manager . . . they had never 
really believed in him? 

“I’m afraid I should be the last person to ‘keep 
Naomi up’ to anything,” he said coldly. “I suppose you 
understand that that’s all over?” 

So it was said, at last, and now that it had been 
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said, how inevitably clear and reasonable it appeared! 
No use to tear oneself to pieces over it: it was done. 

“TI was afraid so,” she answered simply. “She’s not 
easy, of course, Naomi.” 

“Easy 12? 

“Well, you know, you’re not so easy yourself, my 
poor Little Billee,” she said calmly. “Now, don’t stiffen 
up, like that! You’re not.” 

“Easy!” he cried again. “See here, Mary (it was 
the first time he had called her frankly by her name, 
though he did not realize it), you’d better get this 
straight, once for all. You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. I haven’t discussed it and there’s no use 
in discussing it, but there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
know it—Naomi has settled everything. And in the one 
way there’s no getting over. She’s gone away. And— 
and she hasn’t gone . . . alone.” 

“Ah!” she said, and then, “Well, she was bound to. 
You didn’t expect, did you—” she broke off, and with 
a sudden, amazing gesture she deliberately boxed his 
ears, with two firm blows. 

“Thank God,” she cried, on a deep, wonderful organ- 
note, “that I shall never fall in love again!” 

He stared at her, confused and frightened, and as 
she rose swiftly and towered above him, flushed and 
furious, the baffled gray eyes that looked up at her 
from the scattered hay shook her strange mood into 
laughter, and she dropped again beside him, took his 
head upon her lap and he felt her soft kiss upon his 
hair. 

“No, no, I’m a brute,” she murmured, “listen, my 
poor, dear Little Billee, don’t think I’m not sorry for 
you! Tam. We've all been through it, my dear. I wish 
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I could help you, child, but nobody can. It’s a mess, but 
it’s always a mess, you know, where men and women 
are concerned. Honestly. And once it’s really over, 
and your heart’s all dried and dead, it’s easier. You 
don’t believe it, but it is.” 

“I know it is,” he said quietly. “I know that, Mary. 
I’m happier now than I’ve been for a long time.” 

She gave a little sobbing laugh. 

“Ah, you’re young, you’re young!” she said. Her 
voice sank almost to a whisper. 

“Life has good things for you yet, my dear,” she 
breathed. “For me, it’s over, all that. And much better. 
I’ve had my share, God knows—I don’t complain. But 
when you’ve once found out that the pain’s so deep 
- - . so long . .. and the happiness is so short—oh, 
my dear Little Billee, friendship’s so much better than 
love!’ 

“I’m sure it is,” he answered soberly and with an 
impulse quite novel to him he kissed her hand shyly. 

“You’re a dear boy,” she said, and smiled at him 
through wet eyes that looked beyond him. He knew she 
was not thinking of him and he accepted this very 
humbly: why should she? 

Indeed, Will Stickney had never been so humble in 
his life. A quaint, delayed boyishness, a romantic ador- 
ation colored his feeling for this extraordinary woman 
and threw an iridescence over their relation to each 
other, unlike anything he had ever known. He had 
always respected women, by temperament and train- 
ing; when he could not entirely respect, as in the case 
of Rossi Lund, he had withdrawn his opinion, somewhat 
distastefully, and literally withheld his thought. Ysobel 
de Silva and Sophie Kletsch he had frankly disliked. 
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From Mary Stickney and Cousin Janie he had ac- 
cepted service, admiration and affection, with an un- 
conscious patronage of their sex. His deep and sudden 
passion for Naomi had caught him unaware, and the 
violent changes of mood she had produced in him had 
been too rapid and confusing to make it possible for 
him to decide at any given moment how he really felt 
toward her: the healthy intensity of his young desire, 
shocked, now by her coldness, now by the hopeless dif- 
ference in their standards, strengthened by rage, 
chilled by. regret, softened by pity, had fatigued him 
emotionally to such a degree that the final blow of her 
careless desertion had left him, literally, empty of any 
feeling whatever. Only a cold certainty that she was 
entirely in the wrong remained with him. 

He had never “looked up” to her, as Stickneys say, 
beyond an honest admiration for her talent. He felt 
himself older, more experienced than she, and had re- 
sented the moments when she had made him appear to 
himself to be less so. He had never known, in all his 
boyhood, the slightest touch of that warm, adoring 
devotion to a rich personality, infinitely more com- 
plicated than his own, that possessed him now; he was 
utterly ignorant of where it was leading him, because 
it led him so gently, so unconsciously. And the humility 
of this just-awakened boyhood of his kept him ignorant 
of its charm for another: he could not see himself as 
she saw him. A man in force, a lad in wondering wor- 
ship, he called out all her tenderness, and her own in- 
vincible youth answered the call. Though she laughed 
at herself, it was a dangerous laughter, for it put her 
too much at'ease, and this very ease, the light touch 
with which she kept their days floating high and free, 
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like tossed bubbles in the blue summer air, blinded and 
deafened him to the quick, sultry flashes of lightning, 
the warning rumblings of the thunder that shakes the 
stilled summer day. 

Such flash, such muttering, was, if he had but under- 
stood it, the curious irritation with which he listened to 
her, when she quoted, as she often did, Lloyd Brant. 

“Why do you dislike Lolo?” she asked him suddenly 
one day. 

They were picking summer apples, pale, greenish- 
yellow globes that heaped the orange-tawny smock she 
wore, caught up pinafore-wise. Tiny beads of sweat 
pearled her forehead; she looked, herself, like a ripe 
pear. 

“I—TI don’t,” he muttered, “exactly.” 

He bent for a smooth-cheeked, yellow ball among 
the long, twisted orchard grass, found it worm-eaten 
on one side and threw it away with the gesture of an 
angry boy.. 

“It’s only that I don’t see exactly what yow see to 
make such a fuss about—that’s all! He’s all right, of 
Course. ¢ at...” 

“For heaven’s sake! You’re not—you’re not jealous, 
you dear, foolish Little Billee? Not of Lolo?” 

A puzzled frown pulled her heavy, reddish-brown 
eyebrows together. She stared doubtfully at him. 

““You—you mustn’t be jealous, you know,” she said 
uncertainly. 

“Jealous?” he repeated, confused, “jealous? I don’t 
know why you say that, Mary... .” 

She turned with a vague gesture and bent to pick 
an apple; he imitated her mechanically and for several 
minutes they worked in silence, she filling her skirt, he 
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tossing the fruit into a great basket under the tree. 
Unconsciously, each pressed the pace; his arm moved 
like a piston rod, his breath came quick. It was the 
height of golden noon: only a salamander like her 
would have dreamed of such exertion in such a silent 
haze of heat. Once he shot a quick glance at her— 
she was watching him in that very second. They looked 
away and her hand loosened its hold of her skirt, the 
fruit escaped, first one apple after another, then a 
shower of tumbling, yellow balls. Half laughing, half 
angry, she tried to recover them, then stumbled and 
dropped, sighing, under the tree. 

“Come here, Billee,” she said. “I must scold you.” 

Slowly, uncertainly, like a sulky schoolboy he came 
to her, and kneeling beside her, waited in a strained 
silence. 

Then, as she still plucked nervously at the rolling 
apples, he put his hand out, suddenly, and seized hers. 

“For heaven’s sake, stop that!” he muttered. “Let 
them go, can’t you? What do you want to say?” 

She stared up at him, confused and alarmed. 

“Why, I—I—it’s only that you mustn’t—I can’t 
let you—we must—” 

“Oh, Mary!” he cried, “Mary!” 

He did not know the pathos of his broken voice, the 
childish wonder of his burning eyes; he was unconscious 
of his quick, sobbing breath. He knew only that his 
face was buried on her shoulder, that her hand stroked 
his hair, that his eyes, dazzled with the blue of the 
sky, fell to hers and drowned in a deeper, warmer blue. 
The golden fruit hung like great stars of noon above 
them; the wine-like odor mingled in his nostrils with 
the sweet, drushed summer grass and the fragrance 
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of her terrible, delicious closeness; the violent beating 
of her heart rang louder in his ears than her murmured 
expostulations, half laughing, half pleading. 

Her arms, her soothing hands, were full of the divine 
pity of a mother; her words were the earnest words 
of a friend who tries to reason with her friend. But 
her yielding, in that burning blue and gold of orchard 
noon, was the yielding of the goddess herself. And even 
in that blinded and inescapable moment, something 
stronger than his passionate hunger, deeper than his 
wild adoration, older than his jealousy and loneliness, 
told him that he was not the victor that he seemed to 
be—that she, even, this very marvel of pitying love and 
solace, was not that victor. Life itself, remorseless and 
uncheatable, had conquered them both. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Between his languid, slow-opening eyes and the end- 
lessly deep blue of the sky, small golden globes de- 
tached themselves, like yellow notes grouped on the 
straight brown boughs. What were they? Where was 
he? In his nostrils—heavens, deep in his very heart !— 
lingered a faint, sweet scent; he turned, unconsciously, 
like a sleepy child, to reach nearer that odor that 
meant the world to him. But there was nothing, nobody 
to turn to: only the warm, crushed orchard grass, 
the little mound of spilled apples, beside it, the empty 
orchard, quiet with the breathless, passionate silence of 
early autumn. 

Raising himself on one elbow, he frowned uncer- 
tainly . . . was it a dream, then? No, it was no dream. 
Rather, Will Stickney had moved all his life, till now, 
in a dream! But wait! Hadn’t there been a sharp, 
shrill sound, far away, but clear? Hadn’t his head 
slipped from her soft arm? Hadn’t her whisper sounded 
close in his ear—“I must go—stay here!” 

It was clear that the shrill sound had been the 
whistle with which they always called from the house, 
when Mary was wanted there. Well, she would come 
again... he had only to wait . . . he turned with 
a sigh, and slept. 

When he awoke, the sun had altered; it was plainly 
late afternoon. At once refreshed and relaxed, he 
seemed to feel with a curious, edged sharpness, the 
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as he had never felt them before. The blood sang in 
his veins; life rested, poised like a full cup, ready for 
leisured drinking. .. . 

It was shadowing toward the dusk when he found 
himself hurrying into the farm-house, shy, suddenly, 
yet at the same time eager and compelling. A deep- 
rooted, undeniable instinct taught him his power: he 
could not pretend to be ignorant of it. Unbelievable 
though it might be, he had power; humble as he was 
at the thought of this wonderful creature, little as he 
was worthy of her, yet she was, miraculously, his! How 
much so—didn’t he know? 

No one met him; the house was silent. He ran up 
the stairs, a sudden, illogical fright in his heart—was 
she angry? Was it like that—she wouldn’t forgive? 
For a breath, he was all boy, whipped and scared, and 
then, a man again, victorious and sure of winning 
(those lips, those arms! Anger—after that?), he passed 
by his empty room and stopped at her open door. 
No one. 

“Mary?” he called softly. 

His voice echoed through the empty rooms and un- 
reasoning terror fell on him. It was dreadful there, 
alone. Down the back stairs and into the kitchen he 
went, more slowly, now, and met the accusing eyes of 
old Marie who rose from her vegetable pans and scolded 
him volubly. 

“Enfin! Monsieur arrives, then! And all the world 
searching for him! And Madame with enough of trou- 
ble, one would think!” 

“But where is Madame?” 

“Gone! Gone two hours. The poor one—if only she 
is not too late, after all! Well, we can but pray.” 
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“Where did Madame go?” he said dully. The woman 
seemed to him to speak out of a damp mist. Then it was 
true. She would never forgive. He was never to see her 
again... ; 

“But I am telling Monsieur as rapidly as possible! 
Voyons! One can not say anything in one word! And 
when the telegram arrived—” 

“What telegram? Don’t bother about dinner—I’m 
not hungry, Marie. I shall be leaving immediately, any- 
way.” 

“What! Mais quelle folie! How can Monsieur leave, 
when Madame is to communicate with him by the tele- 
phone this evening?” 

“Marie! Where did she go?” 

A faint hope pushed up like a flower in his heart. 
She would talk to him, then? She was not utterly: ..34 
he breathed naturally for the first time. 

The Frenchwoman dropped her paring knife, ap- 
peased, and seated herself comfortably. Well, then! 
The telephone had called and it was, it appeared, a 
telegram of the most important. The mother of Ma- 
dame had experienced a weakness of the heart—all of 
the most sudden and unexpected—and had been, one 
might say, effectively dead, but she had rallied and 
was now weak, but alive. An elderly woman—well un- 
derstood—what will you have? The good God alone 
knows how it is with her now—alive or dead. There 
was a train, by good fortune, in an hour’s time, or a 
little more—the only train that day! Louise threw some 
clothes into the bags, they telephoned to hold the train, 
Luthére harnessed the horse, and zut—they were off! 
Luthére had: taken time to run to the orchard, where 
Madame he left Monsieur, when all was ready, but 
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where was he? Neither to the voice nor to the whistle! 
Madame had no moment to write a message, but Mon- 
sieur would understand. She hoped, by night, to be able 
to telephone him—then they would know if she had seen 
the poor mother alive. 

He listened, soothed, reassured, perfectly content, 
after the blow he had feared for those terrible minutes. 
Poor Mary, poor girl! His hungry, jealous passion 
flowed gently into a tender sympathy. 

It was a strangely happy night: a mist of sadness, 
the memory of his own mother’s death, lay softly over 
the trembling joy that shook his heart, and seemed to 
bind him more closely to her than any physical em- 
brace: they seemed very near to each other. 

At eleven o’clock, while he dozed in her deep chair, 
the whirring bell roused him and he flew to her voice, 
amazingly distinct, small and far. 

“It’s you? Oh, my dear, she’s alive! She’s resting— 
very weak, but no pain. She knew me at once . . . she 
was so pleased . .. oh, I could never have forgiven 
myself—” 

“Please, Mary, don’t! How could you have helped 
that? But I am glad—so glad!” 

“You can stay on a little, can’t you, Billee? If I 
could feel that somebody .. . it’s a great comfort to 
me to have you there.” 

His heart swelled; his eyes filled. 

“Why, Mary, of course!” 

“T can tell better by to-morrow. You see, in case 
. .. I may have to... oh, she must get better!” 

“Yes, dear, she will, she will!” 

“You’re so good, dear Billee—I must go. Ill call 
to-morrow.” 
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He slept like a tired child. 

The next day dragged lamely on. He stole fearfully 
to the orchard and threw himself down on the grass 
where they had lain, but leaped away, suddenly, and 
hurried back, his face drawn and pale, to the house. 
He ate listlessly, and sat, moody, by the fire, twitching 
his shoulder irritably as a driving rain set in and 
drummed on the panes. 

“Good God, I can’t be expected to stand this!” he 
muttered. 

But the shrilling of the telephone, the sound of her 
warm voice, raised his heart again. 

“I can’t hear—you say she is better?” 

“No: I asked you...” 

“Central, can’t you do something? Is this Boston? 
Speak very slowly, Mary: you want me to—” 

“T-want-you-to-come !” 

His heart swelled to bursting. 

“Come? Of course I will! Your mother is—” 

“Just the same, I want you to come and bring Marie. 
Have you money enough?” 

“Yes, yes. That’s all right.” 

“Will you take a list of things I want from Boston?” 

He jotted down her orders with trembling fingers. 
He was going to her! She wanted him, needed him! 
Well, she should see what a friend he could be. And he 
had begun to doubt—! A strong, quiet happiness 
thrilled him. 

Marie, unquestioning and perfectly confident, sat by 
him through the long ride that seemed so short. Ar- 
rived in Boston he hurried through the familiar streets; 
caught in a whirl of traffic he saw from his taxicab 
a well-known face: Dean Ridgway was standing at a 
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crossing. He was struck for the first time by the old, 
careworn appearance of the man—his hair was more 
nearly white than gray. 

“Poor old fellow,” he thought. “What is it? What’s 
done it?” 

And something far back in his brain answered in- 
stantly, ““‘Why, the war, I suppose!” 

It was his only interest in the matter. Laden with 
bulky packages, he and a bustling porter pushed 
Marie along the platform to their car. They rode for 
a jerking, gritty two hours, changed again, and reached 
at last the little village where Mrs. Falconer had elected 
to pass the summer, and after a quarter-hour’s jolting, 
they drew up at a plain, dull little frame house, and 
Mary came to him down the narrow stair. 

She was pale, but very handsome: the lavender 
shadows under her eyes, the faint inward curve of her 
cheeks threw out the modeling of her face—he had 
noticed that.in France. Pausing on the step about him, 
she laid her arms about his neck and kissed his cheek 
gently. 

“I knew you’d come,” she said. 

He threw one arm around her waist and kissed her 
with her own serious, affectionate quiet. 

“Of course you did—how is your mother?” he an- 
swered. He felt only pride that she had wanted him. 

Mrs. Falconer lay in a gentle, painless rest. A great 
doctor had hurried on from Boston, assured them that 
the local practitioner was perfectly competent, coun- 
seled hope and patience, and gone away. There was 
nothing to do but wait. » 

Then began for Will Stickney the strangest period 
of his life, a time that was neither joy nor sorrow, 
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neither peace nor turmoil, neither content nor discon- 
tent. Life seemed to hesitate, to cease to breathe, almost, 
to be something other than life. Their days fell into 
a steady routine; Mary was withdrawn into herself— 
all her energy, he felt, concentrated on that quiet fig- 
ure in the upper bedroom, but she clung to his pres- 
ence, rested in the security of his help and affection, 
and showed, with her deep expressive glances, her ges- 
tures, how sweet it was to her to feel him there. With 
all the chivalry of a boy, with all the quiet strength of 
a man, he accepted this trust, thinking only of what 
would help her. 

But as the invalid gained strength, he grew quieter, 
more reserved, An irritability difficult to control rose 
through the surface of his even manner; he longed to 
talk to Mary of what they had never breathed to each 
other. For, in spite of himself, in spite of all the as- 
surances he gave himself in secret, he was not sure. 
This woman baffled him. She knew, didn’t she, what was 
really in his heart, what was working like a drug in all 
his veins? Or, did she? She felt it, too, didn’t she? Or, 
did she? Had she really forgotten? Of course, when she 
was half sick with fright, he wanted it no more than 
she—but now? After all, there was no immediate dan- 
ger: was there no room in her heart for what had 
brimmed it that day in the orchard? Couldn’t she show 
him . . . just a little? 

He looked hard into her eyes, and hers rested simply, 
frankly in his. He caught at her hand, and she pressed 
his, firmly, kindly, gratefully. Once he threw his arm 
around her, and drew her close to him, choking with 
what he dared not say. She leaned easily against him 
and elise his hair. 
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“Dear, dear Little Billee!” she said softly. “I know 
you love me! What should I do without you?” 

His arm dropped; he groaned. It was as if a cool, 
slippery veil wrapped her. He had no art to equal 
hers—if it were art. He was ashamed to tear away 
that veil and hurt her—if she were perfectly sincere 
and unconscious of his passion. For that would mean 
that she was simply incapable of comprehending such 
hot hungers at such a time. And then, she must hate 
him. He lashed himself for this. Brute, animal—to kiss 
a woman at her dying mother’s bedside! 

He waited, grimly, for some end, and suddenly, one 
day, caught her in his arms, pressed back her face 
and kissed her violently, heavily... . he could not 
stop... . 

She neither struggled nor spoke, nor even turned 
away her face, Passive as a wax figure, she lay against 
him, and something like a cold breath blew over his 
soul: he drew back slowly and steadied her as she 
swayed. 

“J’m sorry,” he muttered. “I didn’t mean that. 
I—Mary! Don’t you love me any more?” 

She smiled, sadly but not cruelly. 

“Dear Billee,’ she said, “must you? You know I 
love you, dear boy. Must you. . . now?” 

Overwhelmed, he shook his head. He saw himself, 
suddenly, as she saw him. A greedy boy. A heartless, 
hungry . .. oh, she was right, of course. If only he 
could be sure . . . he took her hand. 

“It’s for you to say, of course,” he mumbled. “Pd 
do anything for you.” 

She lifted his hot hand to her face and kissed it 
softly. 
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“I know you would,” she said. 

A soft tapping on his door woke him to the bluish 
light of before the dawn. He answered drowsily, but 
no one entered; only the monotonous pecking at the 
door went on. 

“What is it?” he stammered, half asleep at the 
threshold. “Does anyone want me?” 

Marie stood before him in a shapeless, bloated wrap- 
per, her thick gray hair escaping from a spotted In- 
dian handkerchief tied around her head. Tears were 
streaming down her cheeks. 

“Monsieur—c’est fini!” she said huskily. 

It did not seem possible. 

Louise, neatly dressed, moved swiftly about the 
room; Mary, on her knees beside the bed, held one of 
the hands in hers. Her head was buried in the bed 
clothes. Her tawny hair lay in two braids over her 
shoulders, a straight blue gown fell in stiff folds to 
her ankles, she was absolutely motionless. As Louise 
paused a moment at the window, looking out into the 
watery dawn, he had a queer sense of standing in front 
of a picture: the figures needed only a frame. Or was 
it on the stage? Was it Mary, herself, he had seen 
abandoned in that motionless grief by some operatic 
couch? 

By noon they seemed to have been living always in 
that house of death. Use-and-wont established them- 
selves, with their placid, unquestionable ritual; every- 
one appeared to know precisely what should be done. 
‘There was a man for this, a woman for that, an at- 
tendant for the other. Neighbors arrived miraculously ; 
services were accepted or declined; telegrams were dis- 
patched; dates were determined. 
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Mary, very pale and quiet, moved among them, not 
so busy as they, but not unoccupied. Complaining of 
a “tightness in her head,” she had left her hair in two 
braids, and as she passed silently about the house, in 
a straight gray gown, the pallor of her cheeks framed 
in the beech-leaf hair that took on definite auburn 
tones, he was haunted by an insistent recoilection: who 
was it that she looked like? Where had he seen her, 
gliding white and noiseless, with those pathetic, scared 
eyes of hers, larger than usual? All at once it came 
to him—she was Meuisanpre! Just so she had glided 
through the tinted forest of the opera; just so she had 
stared at them. The strange blurred tapestry of the 
Debussy music seemed to wrap her round... he 
scowled doubtfully: did she feel just as she felt in that 
sad, morbid old story? Certainly she seemed just as 
impersonal. 

His mind went back to the days of his mother’s 
funeral, and he saw again the firm, self-possessed 
women who had moved about that New England home, 
so different from the weeping French women and this 
pale, relaxed Mary, whose great eyes brimmed even 
as she smiled, whose braided head drooped so confid- 
ingly on his shoulder. She offered her whole nature, 
simply, uncontrollably, to her grief: it played upon 
her as a harp is played—did her feelings pass off in 
the music? He studied her critically. 

Gravely, without question, he went with her, Louise, 
and a Cousin Harriet to the little Maine village where 
Ella Frances Falk was laid in her final bed. In a gentle, 
persistent rain they stood about it, and Mary, with 
a lovely, touching gesture, laid a great sheaf of roses 
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on the narrow, oblong box, soft tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

“J__[’ve left my handkerchief, Billee,’ she mur- 
mured, leaning against him, and he wiped her eyes with 
his own. 

“Who do these people think I am?” he wondered, 
dully ; but the few old neighbors who had joined them 
accepted him as unquestioningly as Louise and Cousin 
Harriet. He belonged to Madame Falconer. 

They traveled back to New York, he and Mary in a 
drawing-room. She found an obvious relief in talk; 
anecdotes of her mother, the kindliness and shrewd- 
ness that had always composed her nature, flowed from 
her. 

“T never could have got anywhere, without her,” 
she said simply. “I see it, now. You don’t realize, when 
you’re young... .” 

Will murmured vague, soothing phrases. His heart 
was heavy. A curious irritation, of which he was 
ashamed, fought with his real sympathy. Here he was, 
alone with her, close to her, thrilled by her touching 
loveliness (for to him she seemed more beautiful than 
ever, though she showed undeniably older—grief had 
exacted its unavoidable tribute) yet unable to possess 
her. Here they sat, she, lost in her musings of gentle 
sadness, which grew less vivid, less painful with every 
hour—he could see that—and he, an affectionately 
valued young brother! 

“But I am not her brother!” shouted through his 
heart, teased his brain. The irony of his situation ate 
into him like an acid. 

He groaned, and forced himself to listen to what 
she was saying What could he do but wait? Good 
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heavens, they were returning from her mother’s 
funeral! People had to die. But why now, now, of all 
times? Oh, Lord, what sickening egotists we all were! 
Shut your mouth, Will Stickney—are you only a 
lover, and no friend at all? 

The great station swallowed them up: Louise came 
to take her away. 

“You'll come to-morrow,” she said, “in the evening, 
perhaps? Ill be more myself then, dear Billee. A plus 
tard, then.” 

He closed the door of their cab and turned on his 
heel through the rain; no stranger lost in that city 
could have been more despairingly alone. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Once established in the little hotel he and his sister 
had always known of, he picked what crumbs of com- 
fort he could. She knew, then. She realized that they 
must see each other. “I’ll be more myself” . . . oh, 
yes, she knew. 

The next day passed more quickly than he could 
have hoped. He purchased a sheaf of early chrysanthe- 
mums and hurried to her street: with delight he felt 
that the familiar facade of her building awoke mem- 
ories that washed out these later drab days. Surely, 
now, they could begin again! 

Louise met him at the door, her face inscrutable, her 
eyes lighting at the flowers. But how beautiful! Alas, 
Madame was too fatigued to rise and dress, even— 
Monsieur must excuse her to-night. Would he come 
to-morrow? Madame sent all her greetings and trusted 
that he would understand. 

In that moment he knew that he had never liked 
Louise. 

What had he done? How could he, Will Stickney, ex- 
plain to himself or to anybody else what he had done? - 
What kind of man had he become? What did he ex- 
pect to do with himself, from now on? Follow Mary 
Falconer? Wait till she could see him, and count the 
hours when she couldn’t? What did she think of him as 
doing? Where was he. going to live? 

In that happy, heady walk after she had left him 


in the orchard, everything had seemed so clear, so 
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inevitable. He would separate himself from the only 
bond that held him to Naomi, the legal one (a pro- 
ceeding which could not be very difficult, surely) and 
then he and Mary... he dared not finish that 
thought, now. That it had been folly, he knew as well 
as that French servant knew it. Mary Falconer marry 
him? No, no, that couldn’t happen. He would ask her 
to, of course. And she would smile and stroke his head. 
... “Dear little Billee, I know you love me!” As well 
hope to marry the lady in the moon. 

Horrible thoughts came to him: he beat them back, 
but they circled closer and closer, like black wings, 
around his heart. 

“J must see her!” he raged. “She loves me! She 
must love me! Don’t I know it?” 

It was afternoon and she had not called him. He 
could not have endured the Frenchwoman’s voice again, 
and though his hand more than once moved toward 
the telephone, he drew it back angrily. Persistently he 
reasoned with himself: a busy woman, how easily she 
might have been detained! Remember how terrified he 
had been when he came back to that empty farm-house 
——and with how little reason! Why shouldn’t this time 
be like that? They were the same people . . . oh, this 
terrible, grinding pain! This bitter uncertainty .. . 
couldn’t she think, busy as she was, how he might be 
suffering? How dreadful love was .. . what had she 
said? “Thank God, that’s all over, for me!” And then, 
“The pleasure so short—the pain so long . - . friend- 
ship’s better, little Billee !”” 

But no, it needn’t be—if only he could see her! At 
seven he could endure it no longer and flung out of 
the hotel. 
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“Madame Falconer’s apartment,” he said briefly, to 
the hallboy. 

“Yes, sir, but Madame Falconer—” 

“That’s all right—I’m expected,” he lied glibly. 

He rang once, twice, and a shuffling step approached 
the door. 

“Que est la?” a suspicious voice inquired. 

“Cest mot, Marie—c’est Monsieur Stickney!” 

A rattling of bolt and chain, a grinding of the key. 

“Madame is well? What has happened?” 

For the room was littered with boxes, packages, 
wrappings of all sorts; a great trunk, half filled with 
dresses, stood before the piano. 

“But, Monsieur, Madame has gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“Madame is even now on the water—the ship sailed 
at six o’clock precisely !” 

He sat down, not knowing that he did so, on a gay 
little satin stool; his face peered white at her from 
between his stiff knees. But his voice, when he spoke, 
must have conveyed only the ordinary, friendly sur- 
prise of a disappointed guest, for the Frenchwoman 
noticed nothing exaggerated in his tone or attitude. 

Well might Monsieur wonder! She herself could 
hardly have believed it except for the undeniable fact 
that just so—not otherwise—had Madame left in the 
spring for America! In fact, more astonishingly, for 
then they had had but a scant two hours’ notice. Louise 
said it was quite usual with Madame—but then, Mon- 
sieur, an old friend, knew, doubtless, better than we 
others how she moved. Incredible! 

The moment the despatch was received she had hur- 
ried down tg the steamship company. 
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“You said a despatch came, Marie—” 

“Bien sur, a despatch. ‘From England,’ Louise said. 
Madame stood up—as I am standing, Monsieur—and 
sang La Marseillaise—one stanza. 

“Louise! Louise! she cried, ‘ga va finir—it ends! 
We go!” 

“But what—I don’t understand—what ends?” 

For a moment his heart stood still: she hadn’t gone 
to avoid him, then? For he had had no doubt of this 
till now. 

“Mais—la guerre, je suppose,” the woman answered, 
“and truly it was time.” 

“And when will Madame return?” 

“Mon dieu, of whom did Monsieur ask it? Even 
Louise had no idea. Wait—one grew light-headed with 
all this excitement! Here was the very letter Monsieur, 
no doubt, expected. Marie was to wait till he called 
for it. 

“Bien, bien, I am getting it! Monsieur is always so 
impatient . . . Monsieur remarks his beautiful flowers? 
A droll idea, to give such flowers to a friend—Monsieur 
knows that they are, properly, the flowers of the dead? 
But yes. They are for graves. But all American cus- 
toms are strange.” 

He held it in his hand; it was neither thick nor thin 
—an ordinary letter. 

“Monsieur would be returning to France, himself, 
soon, probably? All Americans, Louise said, returned 
to France. Bon soir, Monsieur, merci, Monsieur.” 

He walked out of the house, hailed a taxicab and 
urged the driver to hurry. Too impatient to wait for 
the wheezy little lift, he ran up the stairs, locked 
himself into his room and opened the letter, breaking 
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the careful wax seal. The four sides of the double 
sheet were written over. 


“Dear Little Billee, [he read] this is my first letter 
to you and probably it will be my last, because I don’t 
think you will forgive me, because you won’t understand— 
at least not now. Don’t think I ran away from you; I am 
not such a coward as that, my dear. I meant to see you 
to-night. And then when I got the cable that told me the 
war is really soon to end, now, I knew suddenly that I 
must go back, and thought that if I engaged my sailing, 
that would keep me to it before you could influence me. 

“It was.better not to see me, dear, believe me, I know. 
If you hate me, so much the better. You would thank me 
if you knew. It was a mistake, that day in the orchard, 
dear, a mistake. We were happy, I know, but it was a 
mistake. Try to believe me, I am older than you, and I 
know. And I don’t bring good luck to anybody; they want 
me, but I don’t bring them good luck. And I wouldn’t to 
you. And yet I would do anything for you. I should do 
what you wanted if I stayed, but it would be all wrong. 
Not for you, perhaps, but for me. If you could only have 
let me be your friend. But I can not seem to be that. It 
must be my fault. 

“I shall never forget what you were to me at Mother’s 
death. Think what you like of me, but remember that I 
always think lovingly of you. And not for that alone, of 
course. But please try to understand that I never meant 
that what happened should happen. And don’t try to 
follow me, my dear, because you would be making a mis- 
take. I don’t say forget me, but think differently of me. I 
couldn’t bear to go away without seeing you, but this is 
much better. I know that. If it makes you angry, why—I 
must send this now. Forgive me. 

“Mary.” 


The bitterest thing in all this letter for Will Stick- 
ney was the pathetic, unbelievable youthfulness of it. 
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She seemed incredibly a girl. It was hard to realize 
that a woman much older than he had written it, older 
in years, older in knowledge of the world, older in love. 
Those years, that knowledge, her terrible wisdom, her 
cruel power, fell away from her, in these strangely 
girlish pages, and he saw, not his goddess, stooping to 
embrace him with a smile, but a girl, holding out her 
eager hands to him as she sailed sadly away. 

It was over, that honeysweet orchard dream, over 
and done. In those first clairvoyant seconds, he saw it, 
and it was that sad, girlish letter that showed him, 
oddly enough, more certainly than any curt cynicism, 
any brief stab at his self-respect could have done. 

In the dim blue of the morning, wallowing in a black 
pit of rage and a curious, angry desire, he snatched the 
letter from where it lay beside him, tore it into tiny 
shreds and opening the window tossed it into the street. 
Treat it as she had treated him! And not him alone— 
oh, no! No need to smother that thought any longer— 
take it out and look at it, encourage it, Will Stickney! 
Only a moonsick boy could overlook it. 

Lloyd Brant? Why not? How else to account for 
him? Would any unprejudiced person doubt it? Old 
Bernstein, perhaps? (No, no, don’t go through the 
farce of making nauseated grimaces, Stickney—you’re 
a man of the world, now, with your own record, like 
those others you despised so, in France! Mary Stick- 
ney’s prim brother is dead—he died in an orchard, all 
blue sky and yellow apples and scented grass!) Why 
should this woman—“the one and only” !—have saved 
her soul alive? An idiotic question—wasn’t she famous 
sn two continents? Didn’t he know it . . . in his heart? 
Hadn’t he always known it, really? Only, you couldn’t 
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be with her, stay with her, work by her side, and think 
such things. 

What was it somebody had said—that Aunt Emily 
had protested against her leasing an apartment in that 
very building? 

His brain seemed to whirl round and round, in sick- 
ening, giddy circles . . . that apartment! That scowl- 
ing, self-conscious boy, blundering into it, his fiddle 
under his arm . . . why, it was he, that boy, he, Will 
Stickney! That was his first visit. And now he had 
made his Jast—God, his last! 

How he had stared at the pictures and photographs 
-- To Mary, from her brother George, in memory 
of the old house where they were born! Georgio. 

But his name was Scarpia, that man . . . he peeled 
an apple and ran after her, a white table-napkin in 
his hand . . . he caught her... . 

Who laughed that ugly, cackling laugh? Who was 
in the room? 

“But I had her, too! You can’t take that away!” 

He rose, laughing aloud, from the bed where he had 
thrown himself, all dressed, and walked, lurching, to 
_the window. 

“We'll stop this, right here!” he cried in a sharp, 
high voice. “I’m not taking any more. You can count 
me out. Naomi was bad enough.” 

He threw up the sash from the bottom, and the chill, 
fresh dawn wind flowed into the room. He put his knee 
on the still. ... 

Naomi. He shivered in the wind and the skin of his 
dripping forehead contracted and ached. The cold 
air blew through his very brain; his teeth chattered. 
Naomi. . -\but he was as bad as Naomi! 
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With the mechanical motions of a sleepwalker he 
moved, trembling, away from the window, and leaning 
forward, closed it carefully. Rigid and staring, he 
stood, his eyes focused blindly on the growing light, 
his mind turned inward, unconscious of anything be- 
yond this new, this amazing idea. 

He was just the same as Naomi! 


PART VI: Tranquillo 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Naomi tramped the deck sturdily, shoulder to shoulder 
with the firm, straight figure at her side. Indeed, they 
were rarely separated, she and Lolo, during the voy- 
age. Sometimes he talked steadily and she listened; 
sometimes one of her characteristic monologues held 
through many rounds of the steamer’s promenade, 
while his polite attention never wandered. Especially 
he loved to hear of his little god-daughter, and her 
memory, refreshed marvelously by the sudden pang 
of longing for the little creature which her mother’s 
history had so curiously roused, brought up detail 
after detail from Aunt Nomy’s faithful letters. 

The confusing business of landing was quickly sim- 
plified by Lolo’s practical ease. Sitting beside him in 
the cab, her spirits bubbled high, but even her self- 
centered perception warned her that her companion 
was not, just then, in key with her mood, and she laid 
a friendly hand on his knee, his slender topaz bracelet, 
which she always wore, drooping over her round, brown 
wrist. 

“What is it, Lolo dear?” she asked, reaching for his 
eyes, which evaded her. “Is anything the matter?” 

He shrugged—the characteristic little gesture his 
friends loved in him. 

“My dear child,” he said, still looking away from 
her obstinately, “don’t ask me—I don’t know! I don’t 
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mind telling you, Noémi darling, that I have an awfully 
funny feeling—I’m blue as the deuce. Have been, these 
three days. And you may laugh at me, my dear, but it 
never fails, when I feel that way.” 

They drew up to the curb. Lolo pressed the bell: his 
face, under the bronze, had a dull, yellow pallor—how 
old and drawn he looked, all at once, in this clear, hard 
light! Well, after all, he wasn’t so very young, Lolo 

. the door opened. 

“Hello, Hilda! Here I am!” she cried, surprised at 
the sudden lump of excitement in her throat, her smart- 
ing eyes. “Didn’t you know I was coming? What’s the 
matter? We cabled—” 

The Scandinavian shook her head slowly. 

“Oh, this is too bad!” Lolo burst out nervously. 
“Well, anyway, here we are. Is Shethapa well? Every- 
thing all right?” 

“Oh, we knew—it came, all right,” the woman an- 
swered, staring doubtfully at them, “only .. . only 

. Mrs. Parr isn’t—she’s not—” 

“Is Aunt Nomy sick?” 

“Come in, Naomi, come in and sit down,” Lolo said 
suddenly. 

She sat on the old sofa, resisting him unconsciously. 

(“I knew it—I knew it—I knew it!” she heard him 
mutter.) 

“Mrs. Parr has been quite ill? Very ill?” he asked in 
a low voice, tai! antently at the maid. 

“Yes, she was.’ 

Hilda’s face quivered. 

“So quick . .. and then, last week . . . oh, Mrs. 
Stickney, your poor aunty—she’s dead!” 

“Get the child! Where’s the child? Quick!” cried 
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Lolo, and into Naomi’s stiff arms, as she sat huddled 
on the old sofa, he thrust a sleepy, soft thing, heavier 
than she could believe, with silky tumbled hair that 
thrilled her cold cheeks. 

“Will she know her? Does she remember?” 

Lolo’s eyes were filled with tears: his voice was husky. 

“Oh, yes, sir. She knows the picture. Mrs.—she 
showed it to her every day!” 

“Mom-mom-mom!” the baby gurgled, snatching at 
the topaz bangle, and as Naomi clutched her tighter 
and gasped out her first tears on the warm, sweet- 
smelling hair, Lolo motioned to the nurse to come out 
with him and they left her there. 

Dead. Aunt Nomy was dead. Her mother was dead. 
All she had meant to tell her, now, was over. All she 
had meant to tell her—she could never say. All those 
years, those patient, muffled, cruel years. . . . 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! Oh, Aunt Nomy, come back!” 

Useless, All useless. Tear at the old sofa, push away 
the clucking, cooing child—then seize her again and 
kiss her till she scowls at you . . . she is all you have! 
You can’t bring anyone back from where she is... 
if tears could do it, who would be there now? 

Lolo, on tiptoe, an hour later, found them asleep in 
each other’s arms, the child’s cheek wet with her 
mother’s tears. 

Mr. Parr sat quietly by the gas log which had been 
fitted to the old-fashioned grate, a shawl over his 
knees and an unlighted cigar in his hand. 

“I don’t seem to care for smoking since—since it 
happened,” he said. “I kind of keep hoping she’ll step 
in and bring’ me a match—of course I know she won’t!” 

More experienced in grief than Naomi, he took his 
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sorrow patiently. That it had broken him was clear, 
however: he was an old man. Aunt Nomy, he explained 
slowly, had kept up too long with a sudden attack of 
bronchitis, and the quick turn to pneumonia had proved 
too much for her heart: she died the day after Lolo’s 
eable arrived. 

“And she was certainly delighted to get that cable- 
gram,” he comforted the girl. “Your Aunt Nomy was 
mighty pleased with it! ; 

“*¥ knew she’d be coming along soon,’ she says, ‘I 
kind of felt it. She’s a good girl, Naomi is, good at 
bottom, and she’ll come through all right.’ That’s what 
your Aunt Nomy always said.” 

Naomi’s head fell on his kindly, shrunken shoulder. 

The strange little family would have been at a loss 
without Lolo. Whatever business had brought him to 
America, it did not keep him from daily visits to them; 
his practical common sense reénforced their decisions ; 
his advice cleared away their uncertainties. He took it 
for granted that Naomi and Hilda between them would 
continue to keep up the house; he personally reassured 
the lodgers of their capacity to do this, worked for 
hours over Mr. Parr’s accounts, verified his small in- 
vestments, and went to Cincinnati to consult the only 
surviving partner of Mr. Voss, who had up to his 
death managed Aunt Nomy’s careful finances. Naomi 
dimly recalled her aunt’s letter telling of his death; she 
had only a vague memory of the tall, iron-gray 
_ stranger on whose arm she had walked up to the 
clergyman who married her. 

Aunt Nomy had left her nine thousand dollars, her 
furniture and small possessions: Naomi was wearing a 
black dress of hers, now. 
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Through all the dark stupor of grief and remorse _ 
that wrapped her heart, one fact shone out clear: | 
there was too much to do to yield to it. The blessed 
necessity of work, work that could not wait, was at 
her heels and drove her gently, reined and bitted, 
along the track of obvious daily routine. Lola was 
captivated by her new mother, and this fact, added to 
Hilda’s greater knowledge of the work, induced the 
faithful girl to hand over the baby and Mr. Parr to 
her young mistress and to take upon herself the care 
of the house. 

In the middle of the day they went out, the three of 
them, for the sun and air—Naomi pushing the light 
gocart, Mr. Parr shuffling unevenly beside her. Lola 
laughed and chattered and the exercise brought a little 
color to the old gentleman’s face, but Naomi kept her 
dark pallor and held up the talk with difficulty. Only 
when Brant joined them did her seriousness yield to 
the relief of his cheery presence. 

On one of these days, when a heart-warming pool 
of sun drew them to sit for a moment on a bench in 
the park, he turned to her and tapped her knee gently 
with his fresh yellow gloves of wash leather. 

“Does your husband know what’s happened?” he 
asked. 

“IT don’t know—I suppose not,” she said indiffer- 
ently. 

“Well, don’t you think he ought to?” 

“YT don’t see why,” she answered, pursing her lips 
nervously. “He never cared much for Aunt Nomy.” 

It was impossible to think of her mother by any 
other pane From babyhood “Aunt Nomy” had spelled 
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for her what “mother” had never meant to tongue or 
heart: even with Lolo she could not change. 

“That’s not the point, my dear,” he persisted. “I 
think he has a right to know. I really do. He thinks the 
child is with her.” 

“What difference does it make what he thinks?” she 
threw at him doggedly. “Aunt Nomy was the same as 
me, in that way. Now I’m here. Lola’s where she be- 
longs. She’s always been with us.” 

“Yes, but you went away and left her once. He 
knows that. Now don’t fly out at me, my dear, I’m only 
telling the truth.” 

“}Te didn’t seem to want her, when he had the 
chance,” she muttered. “If he did come to the house, 
that time, as Uncle Henry says—and I suppose he 
must have——Aunt Nomy thought so and Hilda said 
it was the same man as the photograph Aunt Nomy 
showed her—then, he knows, doesn’t he? Uncle Henry 
said that as soon as Aunt Nomy came home that day 
and found that picture of Bill in the crib, she knew. 
She didn’t know where he got it from—she hadn’t seen 
it for ever so long.” 

“It’s extraordinary,” he said, shrugging. “SHeo is 
épatant, that young man! And he’s not written you a 
word about it? Never tried to see you?” 

“Not a word.” 

Her lips were tight, like a trapped schoolboy’s, her 
eyes masked. 

“Well, well, I don’t pretend to understand it,” he 
said wearily. “These things are frightfully tangled 
always... the whole business is a great pity, my 
dear. You—you don’t think you could ever be friends 
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“Friends?” she repeated slowly, and now her eyes 
met him full, startled and appealing, “you mean—” 

“Oh, God knows what I mean! I’m getting old, 
chérie—mais, oui, c’est vrai, petite! You’ve no idea 
how different things—some things—can look, when 
you’re old. I know how women feel about them... I 
can appreciate ...I wish to Heaven you’d got a 
divorce. Do you think you could have?” 

“I—I don’t know anything about it. I only wish to 
keep Lola,” she answered stubbornly. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” he murmured, and dragged her un- 
willing hand toward him. “My darling child, if you 
were anybody else, I should be in danger of losing my 
temper! Voyons, my dear, I know you’ve had great 
trouble, and this last blow was a hard one—you’ve 
taken it bravely, my dear. I hate like the deuce to hurt 
you. He’s not any too pleasant, this husband of yours, 
and I don’t doubt for a moment he’s justified anything 
you—you may have done. But I feel I must tell you 
this, Noémi: if for any reason your husband was will- 
ing to leave the child with your—your mother, it is 
quite possible that if he knew of her death, he might 
begin to move.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Mon dieu, because, frankly, he might think 
her a better guardian than you, that’s why!” 

Dead silence. Her face had settled into an obstinate 
mask, 

“And I must tell you, my dear, that there’s a chance 
the Court might agree with him! You left her—two 
years, nearly, wasn’t it?—without any difficulty ... 
oh, I know you wouldn’t, now, but you did, then.” 

“Lolo!” \ 
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“J don’t say that this would happen, but I only say 
it might. That’s why I wish I could see you come to 
some decision, before I go—for I must go, chérie. ’'m 
very much needed in London just now. But I hate to 
leave you without . .. couldn’t you bring yourself, 
Noémi dear, to see where you stand—for my sake?” 

“Certainly, Lolo, of course,” she answered brusquely. 
“{_-J']] attend to it at once. I suppose you’re right.” 

He drew a little breath of relief and quickly turned 
the current of their talk. 

A feverish cold of Mr. Parr’s that kept him very 
dependent upon her filled the next few days. Hilda 
slipped on the steps and strained her back, and the 
charwoman brought in to take her place proved amaz- 
ingly inadequate. With the smooth routine of the 
little establishment so roughly jangled, Lolo’s sudden 
departure made little impression upon her, and she 
received his good-bys almost absentmindedly. 

“Pm almost certain to be back in the spring, petite,” 
he explained. “I hate to leave you in this mess (not 
that you don’t seem quite able to handle it—how you 
have grown up, Noémi!) but once Hilda is herself 
again, everything will pull together.” 

“Yes, indeed, Lolo. We'll be all right. And—and I 
do thank you for coming, Lolo dear. I know it was 
mostly for me you came. I—T’ll never forget it.” 

Tears stood in his friendly eyes. She had never 
seemed so little a child, so nearly a woman. 

“My dear,” he murmured, “there’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do. .. . That’s what you must never forget!” 

The door of his cab slammed, she waved her hand. 
His face, worried and affectionate, leaned from the 
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Naomi hurried up the stairs. 

“Hilda,” she said abruptly, “call up that agent that 
you said wanted to take the house, just as it was. 
You remember? I want to talk with him.” 

Mr. Parr listened placidly to her breathless plans. 

‘“‘Whatever you think best, Nomy,” he agreed. “It’s 
for you to say, now. She always said, ‘Nomy’ll look 
after you, Henry, if ’m gone,’ and I know you will, 
So long as we all keep together, I don’t mind where 
we live. And I can help with the baby, when I’m better. 
What I have’s for all of us, as your Aunt Nomy 
knows.” 

Naomi drew an ink bottle toward her. 

“‘What would a man’s name be that was called ‘Jed’ 
for short, Uncle Henry?” she asked. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


On Christmas Eve Naomi Stickney sat before a yellow 
fire staring vaguely at a tiny Christmas tree perched 
upon an old volume of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Did 
she remember that Aunt Nomy had told her once, 
long ago, of her own first Christmas in that very house, 
and the little tree Jed Bangs had brought them for 
the two-year-old girl who had laughed and cooed to 
the tiny red candles on it? 

Naomi’s gaze followed around the faded, striped 
walls, the dull curtains, the worn rugs of the little 
parlor she remembered so well. How warm, how close 
they wrapped themselves around her, the old, comfor- 
table things! How they had crept into her mind, one 
after the other, clearer and clearer, like some old pho- 
tograph re-touching itself under her eyelids, as she 
lay in bed in the New York house that night after 
Lolo had warned her of her danger! Then and there 
on that park bench she had decided to run away, to 
take Lola and Uncle Henry and run away. Where, 
she did not know nor care. Surely a woman and a baby 
and an old man could disappear? Wasn’t the world 
big enough for that? No place meant home to her, un- 
less the old home . . . there it was—Branford! There 
where the little Naomi had grown and romped and 
studied, so many years. 

Only an impulsive child could have expected to find 
that house empty for her, but it was no child’s brain 


that directed her, once her plan was formed. A practi- 
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cal woman wrote the letter to “Jed Bangs, Clam dealer, 
Branford, Maine,” that brought her the good news 
she hoped for. A perfectly competent explanation to 
Mr. Voss’s firm made the transfer of the New York 
lease an easy matter; Aunt Nomy’s securities were 
safe in the Branford Trust Company; and when Jed 
Bangs met them, a tired quartette huddled at the door, 
it was as to an efficient, responsible householder that 
he addressed himself to Naomi, who had led them all 
the way. 

“My, but you do favor Miss Lestrange, Nomy!” he 
cried cheerily. “I’d ’a’ known you anywheres! Come 
right in—Bud and I got the furnace all goin’! There’s 
been a lot o’ changes. . . .” 

But Naomi did not note them. With the life of the 
village she had little to do: the Lestranges had always 
“kept themselves to themselves.” Deacon Foster had 
died ; the princely residence of Mr. Joshua Salter (Jess 
princely, now, alas, than childish eyes had seen it) 
stood closed and shuttered, neither for sale nor for 
rent. Papa Wangler, she learned from Bud, had dis- 
posed of his saloon, which was now a public garage, 
and invested in a “bottling concern”; Ellie had mar- 
ried the son of one of the partners and was a rich 
young matron with an automobile, a grand piano, and 
twin daughters—“quite a high flier,” Bud assured her. 

Professor Veezky nobody knew about. The war, it 
seemed, had gone to his head, like, and he was never 
the same. They didn’t want him in the church, toward 
the last, and he and his wife had gone away. Some said 
he’d died. Jed was interested, “on your account, Nomy, 
being as you’d always been so fond of him, ’n’ then, I 
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was always sorry for the old feller—he was harmless 
_ enough. They said he cried when he left.” 

Naomi brushed at her eyes. He seemed nearer to her, 
somehow, the Professor, than anyone she had known 
in all the years between. 

The busy winter days built up a slow, hes barrier 
against all her past. They neither dragged nor flew, 
these days: they passed steadily, surely, filled with the 
work of the house, restored, every morning, after the 
fatigue of the last one, sweetened and comforted with 
safety—that triumphant safety she had purchased 
with swift flight. 

Was it the heritage, simply, of New England? Bred 
in the bone, was it coming out in the flesh, this prac- 
tical unwhimpering grasp of the situation, this tireless 
codrdination of foot and hand and brain, resulting in 
comfort and nourishment and cleanliness wrung out of 
balanced economies? 

For only with the strictest economy could they live, 
even in Branford. Aunt Nomy’s precious legacy, care- 
fully invested by Lolo, added to Uncle Henry’s an- 
nuity, just compassed the range of their simple needs. 
Her husband’s last draft, sent through Aunt Nomy, 
had missed her somehow; no future one could reach 
her, for she had left no address behind. It seemed per- 
fectly clear to her, by that extraordinary process of 
moral bookkeeping known only to women, that with 
the repudiation of her husband’s money she canceled 

automatically any claim he might make on the child: 
this, she decided, was what Lolo had in mind in warn- 
ing her. Surely no one could say, now, that Bill had 
any rights over them! 
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The winter proved what a more experienced judg- 
ment might have foreseen: Mr. Parr did not get his 
strength again and Hilda’s health was never the same, 
after her tumble. Fretful and nervous, though increas- 
ingly devoted, she slipped of necessity into the lighter 
tasks of the household and the sunny afternoons found 
her walking out with the child and the old man, while 
Naomi, quick and silent, moved from kitchen to cellar, 
from woodbin to snow-drifted porch. Lessons from her 
childhood, shifts and managements learned in the old 
chateau-hospital, habits Aunt Nomy had forced upon 
her in California, devices she had stumbled over in 
those weary days in May Mottl’s tiny, awkward Paris 
flat—all came now to her aid and smoothed the rough 
way into a well-traveled route of service and accom- 
plishment—a road lighted and warmed with the ever- 
burning flame of her gratitude and love. 

Her firm conviction that thus and thus only could she 
atone for the ignorance and neglect of the past, that 
only in this way could she please Aunt Nomy, was the 
nearest approach to religion Naomi had yet made: it 
was at once her faith and her reward. To see the child 
grow strong and solid, to know that the old man was 
content and comfortable, to bring the weekly accounts 
to a triumphant balance, to feel that no dirt, disorder, 
waste or slackness could have offended Aunt Nomy’s 
piercing eye—she had no other goal, no further de- 
sire. Over her head hung always a sword of a possible 
discovery, a possible theft of Lola, and to ward off 
this fate she toiled with superstitious ardor at her 
tasks: surely, if she fulfilled them, the blow would not 
fall! That there was no possible logical connection be- 
tween these ¢wo things, she simply could not have un- 
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derstood. So long as she was faithful, Fate would keep 
faith with her! 

The tardy, teasing New England spring was upon 
them before they knew it. Lilacs swelled, the elms grew 
feathery, skunk cabbage stood high in the brown 
swamps. Unele Henry slipped quietly from his armchair 
to the floor one day in what Jed diagnosed as “‘a sort of 
a stroke,” but recovered after a fortnight sufficiently 
to hide from the busy women the increased stiffness of 
body and dimness of mind that a stranger would have 
noted. Naomi’s concern was lessened by relief at the 
discovery that the doctor’s bills were nearly balanced 
by the decrease in heating costs; the difference she 
made up very simply by adding the wash tub and 
laundry board to her duties. They had often done this 
work in France, in periods of crisis, and now she stood 
under the sagging clothes line, whipped by the fresh, 
damp garments, her strong, brown hands pinning wet 
lengths with the wooden clips, under the same blue 
spring skies that had watched her aunt twenty years 
before. Oddly enough, she sang at her work just as 
Aunt Nomy had been used to do, and a little, tumbling 
creature, buttoned into a blue jersey, straddled the 
heaped wicker basket and waved at the scudding clouds, 
just as she had done. 

“Careful, Lola, careful!” she called, and Lola gur- 
gled and laughed at her . . . they were as rooted in 
this hard, healthy life as the old pear tree that still 
held the clothes line in the south corner of the “back 
yard.” 

June came, and she sat resting on the porch in the 
afternoon. The languorous heat, the puffs of blossom- 
scented air, her vigorous blood, all these that might 
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have stirred her nerves to longings fed by spring- 
roused memories, now swelled and centered miraculously 
to one point—that plump, silk-haired, strong-chinned 
morsel of flesh and blood that tumbled with a patient 
cat in the side yard. All her devotion and faithfulness 
had surged, a repentent torrent, into Aunt Nomy’s 
grave; all passion had focused upon Lola. Her strong 
young body, healthily fatigued at each sunset, urged 
for the present no other needs upon her; her heart, 
softened and suppled by claims she had never before 
recognized, was full enough. She lived for the first time 
in others, and her destiny, so long obscured and baffling, 
showed itself fulfilled: a tiny horizon, perpetually re- 
newed, 

A soft breeze rose and fluttered the odorous petals 
of the old-fashioned rose peony that Lola had pulled 
for her, pinned over the white ruffles Hilda had sewed 
for her blouse. With the placid acquiescence in such 
fundamental changes of character, possible only to 
women, they both accepted quite simply the astonish- 
ing fact that Naomi, who could never concern herself 
with personal daintiness when this would have been an 
easy thing for her unoccupied hours and unsapped 
leisure, was now each afternoon as trim as Aunt Nomy 
had been used to appear, after the day’s work: only 
her roughened hands showed the scars of honorable 
service in that never-ending woman’s war of cleanli- 
ness hourly achieved and hourly threatened. Above 
Hilda’s brave white ruffles her smooth brown skin, 
creamy in the shadows, glowed warm; tiny shadows 
under her eyes deepened and softened her straight- 
browed glances; the strong waves of her darkening 
hair showed here and there a surprising tiny line of 
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silver that arrested the eye instantly. She had noted 
them, herself, quite indifferently, with no pang of pre- 
monition: Aunt Nomy had always, since her first mem- 
ories of her, shown these few shining threads sowed 
through her dark hair—“it was in the family” she used 
to say. In Naomi’s case the little silvery glints seemed — 
only to accentuate the smooth fullness of her cheeks 
and neck, the brightness of her eyes. 

A plump young woman in a fresh blue coat tapped 
her way in delicate, high-heeled slippers along the 
flagged path toward her. Something familiar in the 
pink cheeks and round gray eyes, something unex- 
pected in the regular, glistening waves of blonde hair 
(hadn’t it been straight, before?) puzzled Naomi for 
an instant as she rose to greet the guest, but as the 
soft high voice reached her, she smiled, remembering. 

“Don’t you know who it is, Nomy? You haven’t 
forgotten Ellie Wangler? Only I’m Ellie Clayburg, 
now. You look just the same, Nomy, really, you do! 
To think of your being back in the old place again! 
How natural it all looks— Heavens, I feel like a little 
girl again!” 

Strangely touched, strangely grateful for the wave 
of old times, old certainties, old comforts that flowed 
over her heart, Naomi kissed her warmly. __ 

“Oh, Nomy, to see you in black—I’m so sorry, my 
dear! This dreadful war—Jed Bangs told me . . . my 
husband was over there, too, for a year. Jed told me 
_ all about you. I came ’way from Long Island to see 
Grandma—I wish you could see the children! Two, I 
have—twins—girls. Jed said you had a lovely little 
girl—she must be awfully handsome.” 

The voice rippled like a brook; Naomi heard the 
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words, but they seemed to come from a pigtailed, 
round-legged child in a checked “school apron.” 

“It’s very nice to see you, Ellie,” she said. 

“Oh, how comfortable it looks, Nomy! Just as it 
always used to—so neat and—and ‘homey,’ you know! 
Jed told me your aunt had died... .” 3 

A warm tide of pleasure rose to the lips of her heart. 
No other possible words of Ellie’s could have so de- 
lighted her. She breathed deep with a simple pride: 
it did look right, then? It would have pleased Aunt 
Nomy? She’d been right, then, all along! 

“I—I’m glad it seems natural, Ellie,” 
flushed like a flattered child. 

“See here, Nomy, why don’t you jump in with me 
and come up to the music festival? You know—it’s only 
a couple of hours, from here, and you could take the 
train back to-morrow. It’s the last night: the New 
York Philharmonic, you know, and different stars. The 
hotels are jammed, but I’ve got a big room. I know 
the hotel clerk could get me two seats together, some- 
how—wouldn’t you like it? And concerts, you know, 
that’s always all right . . .” She glanced soberly at 
Naomi’s black dress. 

“Why, I don’t know, Ellie, I never leaye—” 

“Well, I think you’d better, then, for once! It’ll do 
you good.” 


she said and 


Naomi had not been in a public music room for 
nearly three years, 


CHAPTER XLV 


Lixe one in a dream she sat beside the kindly, chat- 
tering creature at her side; the smooth glide of the car 
seemed to swallow the road like a ribbon. 

The crowded, noisy hotel appeared enormous to her, 
the dining-room a babel of confused, jarring shouts. 
She followed Ellie almost timidly through the darkened 
aisles of the great armory turned for three days into a 
temple of the music that once had been her life. She 
knew this life, outside and in: the improvised dressing- 
rooms behind that great platform, the flag-draped box 
office, the very feel of the boards under the shining 
concert grand at the right of the platform, the excite- 
ment of the vast audience. And yet, to-night, it fright- 
ened her. It was unreal, beside the issue: what did it 
mean to her, a worried, quiet householder? How could 
all these people afford to spend so much money? 

Ellie peered at her program. 

“The Lohengrin prelude!” she whispered. “Isn’t that 
grand? That’s the one reason I’m sorry not to live in 
New York—the music.” 

At the first soft wavering of the violins Naomi slipped 
utterly out of the body, and the rustling pressure of 
the thousands around her ceased, for her, to exist. Her 
eyes closed; the present realities of her life, shut out, 
sank below the limits of her consciousness, and were 
buried beneath those vibrating, shrilling strings. Stained 


glass windows rose at either hand; St. Peter, in a blue 
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robe, flourished his huge key (like Bluebeard!) and 
Moses scowled from folds of bright magenta. A faint 
purple light filled her closed eyes; the sun streamed hot 
on her lap. What was that strong, comfortable odor? 
Fresh kid gloves and orris root . . . how good they 
smelled! And the Professor played on and on, higher 
and higher . . . oh, the lovely sounds! Little Naomi 
drank them in, her mind, empty, literally, as a child’s,, 
for she was a child. With sense untroubled, with heart 
untouched, fearing nothing in the world, unaware of any 
sorrow, she bathed herself, a happy little animal, in 
those pure floods of harmony, and the ivory gates stood 
open and the soul ran back through them and time was 
an impalpable mist and the years of what we call “real 
life” a painted curtain, drawn back mysteriously for « 
moment from the void. Little Naomi Lestrange came 
back from where she had been waiting for fifteen years, 
and sat there in the dark. 

“Qh, it’s Sophie Kletsch! That’s good—we had her 
at home this winter. Have you heard her, Nomy? The 
Grieg Concerto . . .” 

“Sophie? Why, I know her! Yes, indeed, that’s 
Sophie!” 

Sophie was on the platform, an arresting figure in a © 
metallic sheath of gold-shot black. Loops of golden 
amber beads, longer amber ear-drops, shone against her 
greenish bronze skin. Tall and a little bent, there was 
a certain stiff majesty in her gait: if she was not grace- 
ful, she was certainly not awkward. She strode to the 
footlights, swept her dark, piercing eyes over them with 
the practiced glance that gathers in a crowd from front 
to rear, and bowed slightly. At the resulting burst of 
applause sh} bowed again, deeply, with the arrogant 
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humility of the artist. Her eyes, lifting, slipped alcng 
the row, well to the fore, where Naomi sat, and seemed 
to check for a moment to meet Naomi’s, before they 
passed on. 

She took her seat at the piano, pushed herself back 
slightly, bent over the key-board, and turned her head 
toward the waiting conductor. He nodded and raised 
his stick. 

And with the first trumpet notes that sounded under 
her long, powerful fingers, Naomi ceased to see her, 
though she stared straight at her, and in her place sat 
a white-faced, awkward girl in an ugly, brown stuff 
dress playing in an empty hall to a courteous, listening 
gentleman. “Vat you say, Selma? Me to knock my own 
daughter, is it? Nu!” 

Now the singing, swaying melody comes on . 
“Smooth as glass, that little Kletsch!” Dolly had said. 
How she lifts it up above the string and wind choir— 
they are so many and she is only one, but they make a 
background for her sound patterns, she rises on them 
and shines out. Now she rests, her head sunk, listening, 
listening with all her body. She is waiting like a cat, 
before it springs. Ah—she crashes down and subdues 
them... the gold ear-drops vibrate and sway with. 
her swaying body ... the great chords peal deep 
through the room . . . it’s over. 

She sits inert for a moment, then pulls herself up,. 
walks a few steps and bows mechanically. She seems 
listening, still. They call and recall her, and with each 
entrance her salute is deeper, her smile more relaxed 
and unforced. Again her glance seems to hesitate as. 
st reaches Naomi, but her face is quite expressionless. 

“J think that usher is trying to speak to you, miss ?”” 
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An embarrassed young man with a great blue rosette 
in his lapel leaned toward her. 

“Is there a Mrs. Naomi Stickney here! I have a 
note—” 

“Sophie wants me to go ’round behind,” she explained 
in an interested hush. “I’d better go now, hadn’t I?” 

She followed the usher composedly. All her nervous- 
ness was gone suddenly. They hurried along a darkened 
side aisle, and paused before a sign: “For artists only. 
No admittance to the Press.” 

The usher knocked softly on the labeled door and 
as it opened, cautiously, announced her. 

“The lady is here, Madame Kletsch,” he said. 

Naomi slipped in and stared doubtfully into familiar 
eyes that were yet not Sophie’s. 

“Why, Clara!” she cried. 

“Ssh! She’s just dropped off for a minute!” 

Clara Willis put a warning finger to pursed lips, 
then kissed the guest cordially. 

“She always takes a nap for ten minutes, you know. 
She’s simply all in, after playing, and if she just drops 
down, she’s all right. She saw you when she went on, 
and told me it was the ninth row, center, near the 
middle. You didn’t know I was with Sophie?” 

Clara was only a little drier, a little more worried, 
a little shorter of sight, than when she had shepherded 
Naomi West in that first wonderful sleeping-car. 

One glance at her sallow, eager face, one word from 
her breathy voice, told her story: she must be an idol- 
worshiper, this ardent Clara, and when one passed, she 
fell to the worship of the next, with the same dog-like 
devotion. 


“Wasn’t she fine?” she breathed. 
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“She was wonderful. But then, I always knew she 
would be.” 

“We're just back from the West. A perfect triumph, 
my dear! Bernstein is delighted.” 

Sophie advanced through the door. Her hands hung 
limp at her sides and she extended a pale cheek to 
Naomi, unsmiling. Deep lines ran from nostril to chin; 
her eyes sagged, half closed; her skin showed greenish 
in the harsh light. 

“Hello, Naomi,” she said in a tired, guttural voice. 
“J can’t shake hands—they get so tender I'd scream if 
you touched them, for a few minutes. How was it? Did 
you like it?” 

“Tt was wonderful, Sophie, wonderful, You’re great Nd 

“Ah!” She drew a long breath. “I played for you,” 
she said simply. 

She dragged herself along, almost like a lame woman, 
and sank into a deep-cushioned chair. 

“Where’s the tea, Willis?” she asked, in a dull voice. 

“Right here, Sophie.” 

Clara poured a deep cup filled from a small folding 
tea-service, dropped in sugar and lemon slices, then 
measured from a. silver flask a careful tablespoonful of 
some fragrant liquor faintly familiar to Naomi. 

“Pere it is, dear. (She'll feel much better, after 
this.)” 

Sophie gulped eagerly, then scowled. 

“T’ll put the rum in myself, Willis—you’re crazy.” 

“Now, Sophie, please! Just finish it, won’t you, dear, 
and then see?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Willis! Pour it yourself, if you like.” 

Murmuring and clucking like a distraught hen, 
Sophie tipped the flask slightly, holding it uncomfort- 
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ably till twice the original amount had poured into the 
cup. 

“Now remember, Sophie, this is for bed-time, too!” 

“Bien, bien!” Sophie answered good-naturedly. 

Already the greenish tinge had faded, her cheeks 
were merely sallow, her eyes open and bright. She 
raised her head and Naomi saw that she had aged 
noticeably: she looked to be well over thirty. 

“Tt’s fine to see you, Naomi,” she went on. “How do 
you happen to be here? I thought that perhaps you’d 
gone with Falconer . . . well, I suppose you weren’t 
surprised at that business? It was just as well, I sup- 
pose—you weren’t with them?” 

“T don’t know what you mean... 

“You know they were married, of course?” 

“You mean—” 

“Falconer and Frascogni, of course! And a good job, 
too, for that matter—why not? His wife died, you 
know, and some uncle or something, over there, and his 
son, too, and Frascogni’s pretty rich—for an Italian. 
She was a Catholic and very strict—not that it mat- 
tered much to George, of course. But that’s the way 
they do it. I supposed you’d kept up with them. She’s 
retired from the stage, I believe—you never know. They 
say he only lets her sing for charity. Well, it’s a good 
way. She'll always be remembered at her best—you 
can’t deny that.” 

Naomi listened quietly. It seemed like looking at a 
bright, far stage through an inverted opera glass: tiny 
colored pictures passed swiftly before her eyes—a girl 
in scarlet slippers, a fallen statue stained yellow from 
a dripping fountain, a dark, flashing face among the 
glossy vines . . . how long ago that girl had lived! 

) 
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The two of whom Sophie spoke were large and real. 
They were alive, now; naturally they would marry each 
other. What were little colored pictures to them? 

“They are living somewhere in Italy—near Florence, 
I think,” Sophie’s harsh, dominant voice went on. “He’s 
got a palace there—Wolff went out to see them. He says 
Frascogni’s building and farming and importing cows 
from England—all that sort of thing, you know. Every- 
body adores him, Wolff says—he’s a regular little God 
Almighty with the peasants. Well, why not? He always 
was a marvel. I don’t blame the women for being so 
crazy about him. Probably would have been myself— 
if he’d ever looked at me. You can’t blame him. And 
brave, too—Christ, but he was brave! They say he was 
a demon, in the war. I don’t know how many times he 
was decorated. There aren’t many of that kind, Naomi, 
and believe me, they deserve all they get!” 

“T suppose they do.” 

“Wolff says he’s met his match, now, though! He'll 
never be sure of her-—and so he’ll hang on to her. 
There’s a lot in that.” 

“I suppose there is.” 

“She’s a great artist though, Mary. One of the best. 
You were crazy about her, always, weren’t you, 
Naomi?” 

“Always, yes.” 

“Well, that’s all right, too. Why not? You always 
had it pretty easy, Naomi. It wasn’t the same with you. 
Mama always said that—you remember Mama? She’s 
just the same. And Irma and Josie? They’re both doing 
well. Irma’ll be a great dancer some day. Mama always 
liked you, Naomi. She said you were generous—but 
then, she said, you had so many rich friends, you could 
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afford to be. And that’s true, of course. You’ve got to 
be right up against it, if you’re going to make good!” 

“Yes, Sophie, I suppose you have.” 

“And of course you had your husband. How is he? 
Where do you live?” 

“I live in Branford—very near here.” 

“Oh, that’s where Mrs. Salter lived. She asked after 
you the last time I saw her. She knows Frascogni and 
Mary—lunched with them the day Wolff was there. 
She saw him once in Paris, she said, on the train, when 
he was wounded and going home with a nurse—a very 
pretty nurse, she said. 

“ “Can you imagine George with an ugly nurse?’ Mary 
asked her. She knows him! Well, she ought to—by this 
time! After all, it was an old affair, that—everybody 
knew about it, didn’t they?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Wolff, you know, married again.” 

“Again?” 

“Why, yes—didn’t you know about the divorce? 
De Silva divorced him—they eloped, you know. The 
family gave way, but they always hated him—I don’t 
like him, myself. He’s false. A great accompanist, 
though. You can’t deny it. Men . .. well, you don’t 
need to bother about all that, Naomi—you had it easy 
from the first. But everybody isn’t steady and good- 
natured like your husband. With rich relations, too. 
You’re out of it all, you see. Well, that’s right—you 
took your choice. Mama always said so. ‘She’s clever, 
that one,’ Mama said—you remember?” 

“Yes . . . I remember.” 

“Well, that’s your way. All right. But some of us— 
God, Naomi, q wish I was dead, sometimes !” 
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“*You’re tired, Sophie. I ought to go.” 

“No, no... wait a moment. There’s ten minutes, 
yet. It’s like old times to see you, Naomi. But I am 
tired. I shan’t last long at this.” 

*“Why, Sophie, you’re young—” 

Am I? I look ten years older than you. I worked 
too hard, Naom:. There wasn’t any end to it. If I could 
only live just while I was playing! Then I forget, and 
it’s all right, and I know I’m a success—I am a success, 
Naomi!” 

“Of course you are. You’re wonderful, Sophie.” 

SAH 199 

The haggard face softened. 

“You always were generous—always. Tell me more 
about yourself, Naomi; we haven’t talked about you at 
all . . . but I don’t care if I do break—give me five 
years more, and J’ll have made enough to snap my 
fingers at the whole bunch! Bernstein knows. 

“If there were more like him—! Oh, Naomi, why can’t 
women have both? Why can’t I—” 

She shrugged angrily. 

“You don’t know anything about it,” she said bit- 
terly. “You were always handsome. Sometimes I think 
I’d give it all up, to have what other women get... - 
but I can’t do both, Naomi—I can’t! Why can’t I? 
One kills the other, with me—it’s work, or happiness— 
and I’m not even happy, most of the time! How you 
can like love .. .” 

“But, Sophie—” 

“You don’t know anything about it. Love is hell, 
that’s what it is. ’d rather be Willis and get it over.” 

She rose, and as Clara flung a wrap of violet silk 
over her shoulders, she threw her head back, straight- 
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ened, and strode out, a haughty Jewess, every inch of 
her marked with her race and the power of it. Her 
face was a mask that smiled. Naomi slipped into the 
little crowd that waited to see-her go, and stared, as a 
young boy, white, but determined, waylaid her. 

“Oh, Madame Kletsch, please, if you would!” 

He extended a photograph and a trembling fountain 
pen. “You were so marvelous—I play the Grieg Sonata 
—only the fiddle, but—but—I really can play! Would 
you autograph this for me? I'll never forget it—” 

“With pleasure—so you liked me?” 

Sophie’s. voice was more strongly accented; she 
seemed utterly a foreigner beside this blond boy with 
tousled fair hair and blue eyes gray behind his glasses. 

She serawled a bold signature and he kissed her large 
white hand excitedly; the little crowd smiled. 

Naomi walked away with twisting lips, a strange 
contraction at her heart. She had forgotten Sophie as 
completely as the pianist had forgotten her, for in that 
eager, frowning boy she saw the face she had seen one 
night outside her door—Will Stickney stood there with 
his bumping violin, shy and bold at once, and she, as 
shy at heart, if bolder in manner, had opened the door 
to him. How they had loved each other, that boy and 
girl! 


‘CHAPTER XLVI 


Wuatever the faults of the Stickneys, it has never 
been said of any of them that they are easier on them- 
selves than on others. Will was no exception to this 
rule: if he blamed Naomi no less, he blamed himself 
much more. He had always secretly resented her 
amused report of something Lloyd Brant had said: 

“Stickney’s a little too good to be true, isn’t he? 
I’m afraid he may not outgrow it!” 

Well, he had outgrown it. Brant needn’t worry about 
him any more! 

He made no excuses for himself on the score of a 
single technical slip: bitterly he told himself how purely 
accidental his later virtue had been, how utterly at the 
mercy of fate and Mary’s withdrawal. 

“T’d have followed her like a dog, if she’d let me!” 
he groaned. “I’d go, now... .” 

But there he always paused: would he? 

How would he have lived with Mary? That she could 
ever have married him seemed as ridiculously impossible 
to him, now, as it would have seemed to anybody else. 
Very well: how long would she have loved him? Sup- 
posing him to have been capable of holding her for 
some time (and how could he hope this?) on what 
terms would they have lived? He, William Stickney, 
to hang about an opera singer, her petulant slave, to 
_ follow where she went, to live where she lived, to suffer 
what he could not help and be grateful for what he 
got? 


“Never, by God!” 
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After all, they were in him, those dead and gone 
Stickneys, they were part of him: they were not that 
sort. For that strange stretch of time he had seen 
through her eyes; his lips, locked to hers, had breathed 
her breath; his heart, beating on hers, had timed itself 
to a blood that ran a different course, through veins 
undisciplined by his inheritance. Her life was of a dif- 
ferent texture, her destiny shot out from an orbit 
beyond his power to conceive. She had her own rules, 
her own resistances, it seemed—what had she said? 

“I should do what you wanted, if I stayed, but it 
would be all wrong. Net for you, perhaps, but for me.” 

Strange woman—what did she mean? Shouldn’t she 
have said, rather, “not for me, perhaps, but for you”? 
Wrong? They were both of them wrong, weren’t they? 
And Naomi was wrong. She had deliberately left him— 
but why did she leave him? Well, he knew her ways— 
that had been perfectly characteristic. But not to let 
him know! Wait—why hadn’t he gone back to the 
house, after ... after what? Ah, that hits a raw 
nerve, doesn’t it, Will Stickney? You didn’t go back, 
because you were sick and ashamed of what you had 
done. No matter if she had followed an indefensible 
course, taken loathsome counsels from unworthy friends, 
shut you out of her confidence. Had you the right to 
treat her as you did? Has any man? Even if she yields, 
subdued by her own passion, and forgives you? But 
what a forgiveness! That front room in Aunt Nomy’s 
house lived, suddenly, in his memory, and he saw the 
trailing pink kimono, the little, trodden slippers, two 
struggling, wavering shadows on the wall. . . . 

Heavens, that man in the orchard, under the blue sky 
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and the yellow, fruited boughs, had been more decent 
—love was lovelier, there. He had been the better man. 

“I shall simply go crazy,” he thought wearily. “It 
seems I’ve always been wrong! But that’s not so— 
women have no right—she loves me more than Naomi: 
I swear she does!” 

(But both have left you.) 

“Oh, it’s too vile! I wish to God I’d died when she 
was nursing me... he ought to be shot, that dirty 
beast !”? 

(And who are you, to shoot him? He would laugh 
at you, as you killed him. . .) 

When the false news of the Armistice shook the 
streets into a crazy fury of excitement, he walked un- 
moved through the dancing bands that filled the road- 
way. 

“Fools! What do they know about it?” he mused 
bitterly. “It’s all a play to them!” 

When, in.an orgy of purposeless emotion, the in- 
habitants of the tall office buildings actually emptied 
waste-paper baskets on the heads of the tumbling, 
jostling crowds, he laughed, a croaking, stifled gulp of 
sound. 

“That’s just about what they would do in this 
damned country!” he whispered. “That’s a pretty 
thing, isn’t it? Dirty old trash baskets! Who was it 
said we were one-third barbarism, one-third childhood— 
and the rest, kind heart?” 

Frascogni’s clever, handsome face leaped to his mind, 
and with an ugly oath, learned in the war that had 
just ended, he brushed off the clinging bits of paper and 
trod them into the street dirt. 
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For three days more he brooded, motionless, in the 
hotel bedroom, or, darting out on some nervous impulse, 
he would walk to the corner of Aunt Nomy’s street, look 
at the house, shake his head and hurry back. 

At last came a night of heavy, dreamless sleep: in 
the morning a dull, almost comfortable resignation 
took possession of him. Whether this was a purely 
physical effect or a mental shift resulting from the fact 
that he had no further capacity for pain, he could not 
tell, but this state remained: a merciful gray cloud 
fell like a curtain between the past weeks and the 
present moment. 

He bathed, dressed carefully, and walked briskly to 
Lou Hecht’s office. The manager was not in, but ex- 
pected to arrive in New York the next day. 

“*You Mr. Stickney, yourself?” a clerk asked him. 
“Would this be for you, maybe? It’s been here some 
time.” 

It was his own last-sent draft to Naomi, crossed and 
recrossed with different addresses. 

“Care of Mrs. Henry Parr . . . address not known: 
try Lou Hecht, Broadway—” He opened it and the en- 
closed draft fell out. 

“None of those parties live there any more, they 
said—there wasn’t any address left. They wouldn’t 
keep it.” 

“All right,” he said slowly. “All right. ’'m much 
obliged.” 

He walked out of the office, thinking, thinking .. . 
Aunt Nomy and Mr. Parr had moved away, then, and 
taken the child with them. They had left no address, 
either at the old house or the post office. That could 
mean but ong thing; they didn’t wish him to find them. 
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The reason, of course, was clear—they were afraid of 
him. 

What a sickening mess! 

They didn’t want the money, then? Neither Aunt 
Nomy nor Naomi—for it had been returned from Paris. 
Well, all right. At least, she had that much decency. 
Wait a bit: how much decency had you—in that or- 
chard, in that horrible hotel room when you writhed in 
bed with that letter in your hand? Hush, let that go. 
Get to work. They have money, both of them, and the 
child is in good hands. Get to work! 

He left the building and stood half-way down the 
steps. 

“Bonjour, Stickney! Comment ¢a va? Here we are 
again, what?” 

There she was, below him, her red hair framing her 
white, startling face—Rossi Lund! 

“Ts Hecht back, yet? I wanted to see him—I’m stony 
broke, Stickney—do you think Hecht will have any- 
thing? Dolly’s in London, you know. I thought I’d make 
a stab at the old Quartet—but I don’t know . . . why 
didn’t you tell me your wife was with Falconer up at 
my old diggings? They said she was a wonder, too—a 
regular crackerjack with the men. I wonder why Fal- 
coner came back here—they say her little flying-boy’s 
death knocked her out pretty badly. She’s certainly the 
limit, that woman!” 

Thank Heaven, this dull, empty condition of his still 
held! She didn’t seem able to hurt him—she only sick- 
ened him. What malignant chance sent her, always? 
She was like a vulture, dragging her slimy trail of 
carrion dangling from her mouth, scudding low along 
the field after the battle. 
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He was on the pavement now, and she swung along 
easily at his side. 

“Your wife’s a friend of Sophie Kletsch, isn’t she?” 

Ves,” 

God! Would she never stop? 

“There’s a succés fou for you! Well, you can’t beat 
the Jews, hein? You’ve got to take off your hat to 
them, Stickney—we’ve all got to! I heard her last month 
—superb !” 

“TI understand she’s very fine.” 

“C'est épatant, mon cher! A little mucker, they say 
she was. I went ’round behind, to see her, and she spoke 
of your wife and you—that made me think of her, just 
now. She was all up in the air about an old teacher of 
hers at the Boston Conservatory, was it? She said you 
knew him.” 

“Professor Ridgway?” 

“That was the name, yes. It seems he left there and 
went out to some town in the West—Cleveland, Detroit, 
God knows—to take charge of a new music school. It 
looked good, and his wife had died, and he wanted to 
leave Boston—” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that—they were devoted to 
each other. He won’t be the same .. .” 

“So Kletsch said. She was playing there, and went 
to look over the plant and she said he was getting every- 
thing in a hell of a mess—seemed to have lost his 
grip.” 

“What? You don’t mean—” 

“She worked half the day over his layout, she told 
me, and tried to make him see that his system was 
wrong. She ‘aid the old boy kept repeating, ‘If only 
I had Will Stickney with me? | 
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* “Stickney ought to come back and leave the war 
alone and help the Dean,’ Kletsch said. You wouldn’t 
do it, would you?” 

“I shall certainly go out to see him. I hate to think 
of him not making good. Where did you say it was?” 

Rossi scowled and tapped her forehead with a dingy 
glove. 

“Cleveland? Pittsburgh? Diew sait! But you could 
find out from Boston.” 

“I think Ill go in here and telegraph, now,” he said 
abruptly. “I can’t stay out there, of course, but I 
might see what I could do to start things for him. 
Thank you for telling me—good-by.” 

He shook hands in a hurry that was almost friendly. 


His old friend’s face, as he rose from his cluttered 
desk to greet him, warmed Will’s heart. 

“Will! Now, this is good! When I got your wire, I 
don’t mind telling you, I wiped my eyes, my boy! My 
nerves aren’t what they were, Will—you heard about 
poor Anna? I couldn’t bear the house without her... 
but I’m afraid all this is going to prove too much for 
me.” 

“Nonsense, Professor! Just give me an idea of what 
yow’re doing, won’t you, sir?” 

They plunged into a mass of tangled schemes; a 
week’s hard work saw light ahead; after a month there 
was no question of his going. Dean Ridgway treated 
him like the father he had never known; the trustees 
added a flattering offer to their cordial commendation 
of his obvious administrative power; he was committed 
to it definitely by Christmas. 

“Professor Stickney!” a strange, cutting sorrow drew 
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through his heart: in that moment he knew that his 
life was determined and that the future he had glimpsed 
on that wonderful night when he and Naomi had made 
music for Dolly Bernstein’s birthday was not to be. 
The dream of a boy. How long ago that boyhood had 
died! 

The Dean, sitting at the other side of the fire, 
answered his thought strangely. 

“T don’t know that we have a right, Will, to tie you 
down so,” he said doubtfully. “This means good-by to 
any European study—for some time, anyhow.” 

“T said good-by to that some time ago, sir.” 

“But—my dear boy! It’s a hard, rocky path, we all 
know, but you don’t mean you’re discouraged? I never 
knew a fellow of more determination—I always said 
so.” 

“I’m afraid that doesn’t necessarily make a great 
violinist, Professor.” 

(Imagine Rossi here! Imagine even Naomi!) 

“We'll talk it out later, my boy, shall we? When your 
wife returns? You know, she may not feel that this is 
wise.” 

“She won’t return,” he said, with careful slowness, 
“and she isn’t at all likely to care what I do. You’d 
have to know sometime.” 

After all, divested of accusations that he found he 
could not have made, even if he had been an eyewit- 
ness of what only his instinct told him was the truth, 
his brief statements. did not leave his old friend with 
any sense of finality. The Professor was grieved; he 
was sympathetic, but he was not shocked, because he 
had heard nothing shocking. Naomi had not returned, 
since her war service; she had parted from her hus- 
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band after a series of quarrels; she had left her child 
with her aunt (that remarkable woman, Miss Lestrange 
—a real character!) well, well, they must be patient 
. . . they were both young... 

“J never quite understood your wife, Will—I was 
never sure . . . there was something . . .” 

“What was it, Professor?” 

He felt an intense curiosity as to the truth about 
Naomi: was the gulf between them the gulf between 
the artist and the unblest, uncursed nonentity that was 
Will Stickney? Was that all? 

Dean Ridgway sighed. 

“The day she left us she ran out of my room, sob- 
bing. I was sorry for the child, but I knew she was 
proud, and I thought she’d rather I didn’t follow her.” 

(Oh, that dim room, his mother’s proud eyes on 
him and that girl running down the hall!) 

“Ag she rushed out, Will, the oddest thought popped 
into my head. I never imagined Id be telling it to you, 
now! When I was a little fellow, in Germany, my nurse 
took me to the Botanical Gardens and there I saw what 
she told me was a very rare sight—a black swan. It was 
all by itself in a separate enclosure, and when I asked 
why, she told me that it had to be so: the other swans 
fought it and wounded it, and it was too proud to run 
with the ducks and geese, ‘and so,’ she said, ‘it must 
always be unhappy, for it’s neither one thing nor the 
other? 

“It rushed about its pen and gave the strangest 
cry ... I can hear it now. And suddenly all that 
came back to my mind, when Naomi ran out, and I 
said to myself, ‘The child’s a black swan—a poor little 


black swan?” 
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He sat in silence. 

“They had clipped its wings,” he added, very low. 

“We must be very slow to judge,” he said, almost 
inaudibly, “very slow, mustn’t we, my boy? Cover the 
fire for me, will you? I’m tired for bed.” 

The winter wore away, busily, steadily, unbelievably. 
Always given to great concentration over the work of 
the moment, Will’s increasing responsibilities filled most 
of his conscious thoughts. Few distractions from out- 
side this steady current of activities shifted his fixed 
attention: Mary Stickney, in an occasional brief ac- 
count of her thrilling reconstruction work in shattered 
France, showed herself definitely settled in her elected 
career; she and May Mottl had joined forces and had 
evidently cemented one of those characteristic feminine 
partnerships for which each was temperamentally fitted. 

“We really get on much better than most husbands 
and wives seem to, nowadays,” she wrote. “I wonder 
why? I suppose there’s no use asking why Naomi 
doesn’t write me—she never did. How does she like the 
West?” 

Uncle Will and Aunt Hattie, confirmed climate- 
seekers, now that rheumatism ruled one and asthma 
terrorized the other, indicated their satisfaction in a 
final choice of so eminently suitable a career. 

“It was a great relief to your aunt,” the old gentle- 
man wrote; “‘to tell you the truth, we neither of us took 
very kindly to the idea of your playing the violin on 
the stage—for that’s what it amounted to. I hope your 
wife will get over it, too, and settle down. You'll never 
regret it, either of you. Your aunt feels, and so do I, 
that it’s a very dangerous life for a woman. Not that 
we don’t like music, far from it, your aunt is very 
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musical, always has a box for everything. But I am sure 
you see what I mean. Joe hopes for his step, very soon 
—there’s some talk of Sweden, I believe, possibly Spain. 
It’s very gratifying, of course, he deserves it. If Cali- 
fornia suits your aunt, we shall stay—perhaps we could 
look in on you, on the way back.” 

Always reserved, Will’s impersonal and retiring man- 
ner, steadily reénforced by the Dean’s patient convic- 
tion that there was nothing inexplicable in his situation, 
certainly nothing that warranted gossip or interference, 
produced an unquestioned acceptance of his status. It 
was understood that Mrs. Stickney preferred to work 
abroad for the present—well, why not? Artists were 
known to be exigent in the matter of atmosphere, and 
pianists, especially, were practically forced to accumu- 
late a European reputation; he would, presumably, 
join her for the summer. All the horrid shipwrecks of 
their short, shameful voyage of love together lay drift- 
ing far below the surface of this deep sea of busy, 
blameless, daily life. Nobody knew, nobody asked. Per- 
haps, when the smashed, spoiled little hulls and spars 
had settled on the bottom, it really would be all the 
same! 

He saw little of his pupils personally; they did not 
attract him. The hospitable little city offered charming 
hostesses and bright kindly talk to this personable 
young man who seemed so much graver than his years, 
but he became conscious gradually, of missing some- 
thing in these pretty, active girls, these sleek, contented 
housewives. Why didn’t they interest him? What did 
he want? Even May Mottl’s outlook had been less 
cramped . .. with Naomi, at least, you had a sense 
of color, of force, of stimulating possibility .. . those 
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people were as smug as the Stickneys—without their 
background. 

Why can’t they be like Naomi and... and the 
others . . . and yet, not like them? Ah, is that it, then? 
You want both kinds—for the price of one? Is that 
why you despise the Stickneys, because they are smug, 
and resent the Frascogni’s, because they are cruel and 
self-indulgent? Is that why you can’t be happy with 
_ either of them? 

(“And so,” she said, “it must always be unhappy, 
for it’s neither one thing nor the other!”) 

Black swans, both, then? Oh, poor black swans; with 
their clipped wings! 


CHAPTER XLVII 


June, and plans for the summer school hummed through 
the big building. Dean Ridgway was boyishly happy: 
this summer school had always been his dream. 

Will, officially occupied with late examination 
scores, sat beside his open study window sunk in a revery 
so deep that his ears were utterly unconscious of the 
babel of fugue, sonata and trilled scale that echoed, 
normally, all around him. Puffs of sweetness from the 
great, creamy syringa bush at the corner of the brick 
building floated softly into his heart—a softer heart 
than the boy’s that had been Will Stickney. He did not 
see it: he saw a plant of jasmine, in the south, the waxy 
blossoms creamy against the glossy leaves. A dark girl 
stood near it, sniffing hungrily at the heavy odor... 

“Gosh! I could die smelling thaf!” she said. 

That was when he was married. It seemed very long 
ago. And they loved—or thought they loved, those two. 
They had trembled to a passion that would always have 
seemed to him the top of joy, had he not learned, long 
after, to what keener ecstasy man’s nerves could thrill 
. . . Whatever the price, he had known. Nothing, he 
realized with a dreamy wonder, could have induced him 
to forego that knowledge—not even the terrible price 
of it. Strange! Like a poor shepherd who has once held 
a goddess in his arms, he must always, even though 
those arms went empty, pity all other shepherds—who 


did not know. 
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The jasmine was an apple tree now; the blue warmth 
was less oppressive, drier and clearer. His own New 
England hills rose in the distance; he lay, weak and 
tired, after his illness, and watched her face . . . how 
wonderful she was! Not his, of course, not ever his, 
really, perhaps—who was he, to hold a goddess? 
Strange, again, that she had made him so humble: he 
had never been humble, before: he saw that now. 

There was no pain left but the faint, sweet shadow of 
pain that haunts past memories and deepens them. Was 
this the way an old man must feel, who looks back and 
sighs—and smiles? If so, it was not so bad: he only 
wished her happiness, across the sea, across the years 

- she knew it, probably—she knew so much! 

“I think you'll find Professor Stickney in his 
room . . .” Who was this behind the hurrying office- 
assistant? He had not seen Lloyd Brant for three years. 

Lolo had aged, definitely. Thinner and grayer—more 
salt than pepper in his close mustache, now !—his pol- 
ished eye-glass, his jaunty bearing were the same. He 
advanced bravely, a well-tended hand frankly out- 
stretched. 

“Stickney! My dear fellow! Will you permit me to 
say that I’m glad—really glad to see you looking so 
well—and so well fixed? I don’t intrude? You can spare 
me a half hour, perhaps?” 

Will made all proper responses, confused by the 
hurry of emotion this little man stirred in him so sud- 
denly. What was it? Why did his hand shake clumsily 
against the hospitable chair he was placing? 

“Pll come straight to the point, if I may—it will 
make it easier for both of us. And you must excuse 
me, Stickney,!if I’m a little nervous, you really must. 
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“Do you know where Naomi is, Stickney? You un- 
derstand—I’ve a reason for asking.” 

“Except that she is abroad—no.” 

“Ah! I thought so! Well, my dear friend, she isn’t. 
And hasn’t been this eight months. I brought her over 
myself, just after the Armistice.” 

“But—but—my letters were returned—where is she, 
then?” 

“Ah, that’s it! I left her with Mr. Parr and your 
delightful daughter (my god-child, by the way—did 
you know?) and certainly expected to find her there, 
when I returned—” 

‘The Parrs have moved away. They left no ad- 
dress—” 

“Exactly. You say ‘the Parrs’: you didn’t know that 
Mrs. Parr died in November?” 

“No, I didn’t . . . I’m very sorry to hear that... 
nobody told me of it . . .” 

“Perhaps they didn’t know where you were y?? 

A silence. 

“Well, Stickney, the point is, Naomi and the old 
gentleman and the child went away. Have you any idea 
why?” 

“Tam afraid I—” 

“This is damned awkward, Stickney, don’t think I 
don’t appreciate it. I’m the last man to want to inter- 
fere . . . I think you know that?” 

“I know you have always been a good friend to 
Naomi, Mr. Brant.” 

“Thank you—I’ve certainly always meant to be. And 
I’m a little more than that, Stickney—I’m godfather to 
her child, and to show you how I feel about that, I 
want to tell you now that I’m leaving Lola most of 
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what little I have, when I’m gone. Nobody else has any 
claims on it, and while it’s no great affair, it’s a real 
happiness to me to know that whatever may happen 
to her, she’ll never be in real want, anyway.” 

“It’s more than kind of you, Mr. Brant. I appreciate 
your telling me. Naomi, as you probably know, has al- 
ways kept the child—” 

“That’s what I want to talk about. You know, of 
course, that she is afraid—she has some idea—hang it 
all, Stickney, you wouldn’t take the child away from 
her?” 

“Certainly not,” Will answered shortly. 

“Ah! Forgive me for asking—of course you wouldn’t. 
Shake hands, Stickney, will you?” 

“One moment, Brant!” 

He rose and met the hazel eyes squarely. 

“I don’t mean by that that I consider myself to have 
no claims on my own child. You understand that.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow—absurd! Naturally you have. 
I myself tried to explain to Naomi that her position 
was unreasonable.” 

“I don’t believe that a man—what I mean to say is, 
nobody ought to take a young child away from its 
mother—if she wants to keep it.” 

“Wants to? Why, Stickney, that child is the apple 
of her eye! She’d die for it! She’s never left it out of 
her sight, since she came back. She’s got the idea you 
didn’t want any children—” 

“I? I not want any children? Good God, I—sce here, 
I don’t see any use in all this. I’d rather not discuss 
the matter any further.” 

“You needn’t worry about me, Stickney— I’ll apolo- 
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gize if you like. I never really believed . . . only, wo- 
men don’t look at things, always, you know, quite 
straight. There was something in a letter of yours sor 
think it over, will you? They seize on any point, when 
they’re angry ... take it from me, she knows she 
wasn’t quite fair, there. They had no money, she 
said—” 

“There is no reason for her being without money. 
I sent half of what I had, regularly, Now that my in- 
come is considerably larger, I have put half in the bank 
for her or the child.” 

“Of course. I never had any doubts about you, 
Stickney. You never liked me, I know, but that couldn’t 
be helped.” 

“IT don’t mean that I—” 

“Oh, never mind all that! You won’t mind my telling 
you, I hope, that I like you better than I used to, my 
dear fellow! And your work over there—it was ex- 
tremely good, I understand. I congratulate you on it— 
I do, really.” 

“I tried for the army, of course, but they wouldn’t 
let me through. Some infernal nonsense about my heart 
. . . I tried every way.” 

“Damned rot, all that—you ought to have gone right 
into the French Army—they’d have taken you, like a 
shot. You’re both young, my boy—both young! Life’s 
not so hard as you think, now—not so hard, and not so 
easy! When you get to my age, you find out that the 
_ best thing you can do with the past is to push it behind 
you and go on. That’s what it’s for, eh? 

“But when I landed—and no earthly way of getting 
hold of her: I tried everything—whom should I run into 
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but Sophie Kletsch, you know. I did a little, here and 
there, to help her along when she was trying to get some 
auditions—not much, but she’s always been very grate- 
ful. Well, she sent me seats for her New York concert, 
and I went in behind to see her, of course, and she men- 
tioned casually that she’d just seen Naomi! 

“Ah,” said I, ‘and where is she now?” 

“ “In Branford,” says she, “where Mrs. Salter used 
to live.’ 

‘Of course,’ I said to myself, ‘where she was born 
and brought up! Just what a woman would do!’ 

“So I went right there and jolly glad I was I got 
there when I did. The old gentleman had just died— 
he’d had a stroke—and I got there the very day of the 
funeral. I was glad to be there with her, Stickney.” 

“T’m—IlI’m glad you were, Mr. Brant.” 

“She had to do everything, practically, single-handed, 
because that Hilda girl isn’t up to much, though I don’t 
doubt she’s very devoted. Sticks right by, and won’t 
take a cent. But Naomi cooks, cleans, washes and irons 
for them all, by Jove! And the little place as neat 
as a pin. You wouldn’t believe it, Stickney, but she 
actually does it all.” 

“I shall send some money immediately. Will you tell 
her that for the present there need be no worry about 
the child?” 

“Send the money, by all means. They’re going to be 
in a bad way, though they don’t know it. The old gentle- 
man only had an annuity—Naomi doesn’t understand 
what that means at all, do you see, and thinks they'll 
continue to touch his income.” 

“I will telegraph it immediately.” 

“Tm afrail she wouldn’t take it, Stickney! She’s 
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got the lunatic idea that as long as she doesn’t take 
your money, the child is hers.” 

“How absurd!” 

“T know. But they’re like that. I hope you won’t be 
angry, Stickney, but if you’d known more about women 
in general, you’d have got on better with Naomi in 
particular! You'll find a great change in her. She’s 
suffered, poor child.” 

“¥ don’t think I shall be able to—” 

“But you must go, my dear man, you simply must! 
See her face to face, and assure her you won’t take the 
child for the present, and make some definite, reasonable 
arrangement for the future—and then I’m sure she’ll 
take the money. She’ll have to, poor girl—oh, don’t be 
vexed—I mean it’s too bad, any way you look at it, a 
handsome, talented woman like that, alone in the world, 
young, making her hands wrinkled, when she might .. . 
oh, go up there, for Heaven’s sake, Stickney, and make 
some arrangement! Of course, Naomi shall never suffer 
while I’m alive—nor after—but I thought it only right 
to come and see you.” 

“It was only right.” 

“Exactly. I tried to amuse her a little with news of 
all our friends, but she’s dropped out of all that com- 
pletely. She hadn’t even heard of Mary Frascogni’s 
bobbed hair—she looks like a boy—she sent me a photo- 
graph.” 

“Mary—” 

“You didn’t know they had married? In April. Just 
a year after his wife’s death. She died while Mary was 
running that hospital of hers. It was absolutely private 
—they told nobody till it was un fait accompli. Well 

. why not? She’s a great woman—the title can only 
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make her a great lady! The Marchesa Frascogni . . . 
eh, bien! You will marry, all of you... and I’m a 
lonely old fellow, you see!” 

He looked absently at the syringa. 

“A lonely old fellow—c’est ¢a,” he repeated slowly. 
“Well, there’s always my little Lola!” 

He polished his eye-glass, nervously. 

“You'll go up there, won’t you, Stickney?” he said, 
in a brisker voice. “She’s in the little old house she grew 
up in. She’ll believe you, if you tell her yourself.” 

Will brought his eyes back with an effort from the 
ivory syringa buds, so wax-like against the blue. 

Mary Frascogni! How strange that he felt only glad 
that she was happy! What had become of that jealous, 
miserable boy? 

“Yes,” he answered simply, “I'll go.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Tue hot June sun filled the shallow cup of the little 
Maine village with a delicious, drowsy warmth. The 
freshness of spring had not quite left the trees and 
grass; the sweet, flower-scented breeze held; the dust 
had not yet caked the sides of the roads. Branford! 
They had spoken of it at his wedding. She had come to 
him so slowly, yet so surely, with that long, sliding 
step, all frosty and far away in her glistening veil. How 
little she knew then of what that intimacy was to be 
to which they were pledging themselves so publiciy— 
too publicly, he had thought . . . How little he had 
known, himself—he had been as innocent as Naomi. 
And she was innocent, oh, yes, she was! 

“Naomi’s a good girl, Mr. Stickney . . . she talks 
wild, sometimes, for she’s around with queer people... 
their ways are different from what you’ve been used 
ee Saag 

How patiently she had sat there in the old parlor, 
Aunt Nomy, her tireless, knotted fingers folded on the 
curtains in her lap! How shrewd her deep brown eyes 
had glowed—Naomi’s eyes. 

Queer people! Well, God knows he was used to them, 
now! Aunt Nomy would say he was one of them, prob- 
ably . . . perhaps he was... and yet, was he, after 
all? Had he perhaps only learned to understand them? 

“You'll be good for Naomi, I’m sure... I felt 


that, the moment I saw you. . .” 
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Oh, poor black swans! Had he been good for her? 

There it was, the little old house—it must be, for 
she was sitting on the side porch, in the shade, bent 
over papers and what must be accounts: she tapped 
with her pencil, staring down. How well the black dress 
suited her, with those white ruffles—but she looked older 
and taller, somehow. Her breast showed a fuller curve, 
her neck was less a boy’s . . . why, her hair was longer, 
turned up in a little roll below the lovely curve of her 
head. 

He walked slowly toward her, and as he drew nearer 
and nearer, a child rounded the side of the house, drag- 
ging a gray cat in a sort of harness. The child’s arms 
and legs were bare; thick, light-brown hair waved 
over its head, like the waving hair of Murillo babies; 
it approached the white palings and stared doubtfully 
at him from deep-set gray eyes under thick, squared 
brows—he could not have told whether it was a boy or 
a girl, so sturdy and solid and strong it stood. 

“Man?” it said inquiringly. 

“Hush, Lola!” 

She looked up and saw him. 

The color drew slowly out of her warm cheeks. She 
rose jerkily and walked a few steps along the porch, 
then stood, one hand on the roof-post. With an uncon- 
scious effort to show her that the child was perfectly 
safe, he pushed through the gate, and hurried by the 
little creature, scarcely glancing at it. 

“Don’t, Naomi, don’t, don’t!” he cried huskily. “It’s 
all right. There’s nothing to worry about—don’t look 
that way!” , 

She never spoke, but her eyes searched his. She was 
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not thinking about him, at all, nor herself, nor their 
mutual relationship, even. What was he going to do, 
that was all: what was he going to do? 

And to answer this, to answer it at once, was all that 
seemed important to him: Heavens, how pathetic women 
were, how intolerably touching! 

“Come in here—don’t be foolish, Naomi, nobody’s 
going to touch the child!” 

With a sure instinct, unhesitating, masterful, but 
kind, he put his arm around her rigid shoulders and 
dragged her gently into the pleasantly darkened parlor. 
With every yard that he put between them and the out- 
doors she grew more relaxed, her waist leaned to his 
arm that dropped around it. 

“Here, sit down,” he said, and she sank so abruptly 
on the sofa that he lost balance and slipped down with 
her, still linked to her waist. 

“There,” he said breathlessly, for his heart beat as 
if he had been running. “Now, see here, Naomi, get this 
into your head—I didn’t come for that. Do you under- 
stand?” 

What was it beating under his hand, that shook her 
so? Her body expanded with a deep breath; her head 
sank against his shoulder; she seemed to grow smaller. 

“T can’t see why you should be so silly,” he went on, 
scowling above the soft dark hair that brushed his chin. 
“You might have known, I should think . . .” 

The old walnut bookcase with diamond panes faced 
him, quietly; Aunt Nomy’s armchair stood in front of 
it and her little sewing-stand, with a bunch of pink 
peonies on it in an old glass jar that he remembered. 
Naomi sat obstinately silent in his arm; close to him, 
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she was, but silent; he held her, puzzled and a little 
injured—they had sat there, like that, so many, many 
times, Naomi and he! 

His brain simply ceased to function; no ideas pierced 
through the soft haze that rose like mist from the past 
and shut them off, in a cloud, from the present. No 
sound startled the comfort, each moment more intense, 
of their nearness—that delicious, necessary nearness 
that had always explained them to each other. 

A light wind caught the lawn curtains, swayed the 
scented rose-peonies, and floated the strong, sharp odor 
into his face: they were the roses she used to bring 
home after a concert . . . Would she turn in his arm 
and give herself to him in a kiss, or would she push him 
away and frown? He never knew. The peonies filled the 
warm, dim room; his lips pressed into her hair . . . oh, 
never to wake! To hold this heavenly, warm closeness, 
that blotted out all the nightmares of a strange, angry 
time that used to be, so that they faded... 
faded... 

“Please, Naomi!” 

Now he was fast in the dear dream, he held it now. 
It was going on... on... she moved in his arm 
and his lips were on her cheek, her chin, her soft mouth. 

“I love you so, Naomi .. .” 

*] know, (Bill 2) 

His face was buried in her neck—why was it wet? 

“I thought you would write, Naomi .. .” 

“But I thought you would come, before we left . . .” 

“Don’t cry, Naomi—I ought to have come, I know.” 

“I did mean to write, Bill, and then . . . I couldn’t 

its hard former, i2 

“IT know.” ! 
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“And I thought you’d come, anyway, with the 
Quartet—” 

Something cleared, suddenly, in his brain. The com- 
fort of her sweet, remembered flesh, so close to his lips, 
was too piercing; his very happiness shook him awake. 

Quartet? Quartet? Where were they? What were they 
talking about? Why was he here? To bring her some- 
thing . . . to tell her something . . . why, that was 
long ago, the Quartet! This was another Naomi, who 
had... who had... oh, lie close, lie close, and 
forget! I must have her here, we were always together, 
it’s always all right, when we’re together . . . 

“But, Bill, I’ve got to tell you . . . it’s no use. . 
I did a dreadful thing .. .” 

She was leaning over him now, her dark eyes wide, 
her lips trembling. He turned his head from her, where 
he lay back on the arm of the sofa; his lips tightened. 
But he clutched her hand. 

“Aunt Nomy ... she died, you know . 
. “I know. Oh, don’t cry!” 

“She—she thought you didn’t want Lola. That’s 
why she kept her and didn’t tell. I—I sent her that let- 
ter . . . I let her think so. I knew it would make her 
feel . . . oh, Bill, she didn’t know! I—I meant to tell 
her—and I couldn’t. And now I can’t ever! Sometimes 
I can’t bear it . . . oh, Bill, it hurts me so!” 

She struck at her heart, like an impatient child. 

“J can’t ever forget it!” she moaned, her sobbing 

| grew wilder; she trembled in his arms. 

He sat up and held her firmly. A deep pity for all 
that torture of remorse swept over him. She seemed 
very young and helpless: that she deserved it made her 


no less unhappy. 


” 
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“Listen, Naomi, you mustn’t feel this way,” he said 
gently. “We can’t help those things . . . it’s no use 
. . . she’d be the first to forgive you, if she knew, 
wouldn’t she? You—you didn’t stop to think . . . you 
were angry .. . it was really my fault, Naomi, at bot- 
tom. I never told you . . . I ought to have begged your 
pardon long before . . . that night . . . there simply 
wasn’t any excuse for what I did. No wonder you were 
angry—any woman would be. It was my fault, the 
whole thing.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried softly. Her sobbing ceased, she 
breathed more quietly. 

“It was wrong, Bill, not to tell you... what... 
what I was doing. You were right about that—you had 
a right to know. I was ugly about it. I didn’t under- 
stand. And I shouldn’t have left Lola—” 

“But you have her now,” he said quietly. 

They sat, enlaced, as the boy and girl they had used 
to be had sat, comforting each other after the storms 
of those early years. Indeed, they were that boy and 
girl: the ugly wounds of that last parting had been 
opened and washed clean, and in their mutual forgive- 
ness they had, in utter sincerity, absolved each other 
from the sin that both had always felt to be the worst 
of their lives. If, afterwards, each was to marvel at the 
incredible omissions of that strange forgiveness, to 
doubt that they were wholly conscious at the time of all 
that those wild, sweet tears covered, the fact remained 
that thus they had felt, thus suffered each other to 
wipe those old wounds, thus comforted each other for 
all that had been broken and spilled between them. 

That inscrutable, blind force that had sent him into 
her arms so blunderingly, four years ago; that had left 
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him with his head on her shoulder, so that she had fed 
him in a house quite strange to her; that had tossed 
them apart in the helpless cup-and-ball game of human 
passion, so that their very child was conceived in a 
whirlwind of rage, to be born unknown to him, un- 
wanted by her—was it blind, then? 

He hadn’t known that girl: he knew Naomi, now. 
Had he to learn to know her by living without her? He 
saw now that his arms, his lips, his whole body had 
never forgotten her: pressed close to her here, it seemed 
that they had never left each other: they belonged to- 
‘gether, quarrels or no quarrels, hateful suffering or 
peace like this—it didn’t matter. They had always 
understood each other, in that way. 

But now . . . she was herself, it seemed, yet someone 
else, too: her tears were deeper, her kisses gentler. 

“T know... I know...” she whispered and he 
felt, every nerve of him, soothed, forgiven, cradled. 
Cradled ... and yet he knew, now, that he would do 
what was best to be done and that she would follow 
him. How, he could not tell, but he knew it. Perhaps 
because he knew better, now, what he must do? Not 
what he wanted, but what he must? Perhaps she would 
never quite know what she must do, herself? Because 
she was like that? Well, he knew her better, now (how? 
by knowing other people?), and she knew how he loved 
her and that they must be together. 

He drowsed a little in her arms, for he had not slept 
well in the train, and hardly knew when she slipped her 
wrist from under his head and went out of the room. 
He heard a child’s voice on the stairs and another wo- 
man’s... a Clinking of dishes . . . vague household 


sounds. 
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The child . . . yes, their child. They had not said its 


name! How strange—and he had pictured himself, on 
the train, gravely reassuring her, touched by its like- 
ness to both of them, meeting it, planning for its future, 
giving her money, offering her what solution of their 
separate lives would best suit their needs. A practical 
man and woman, who had made too many mistakes to 
make any more; too honest for recriminations, admit- 
ting the blame, not excusing themselves nor each other 
. . . great heavens, how different it had been! 

But how could he have known? How could anyone 
have guessed? A terrified woman, a perplexed man, his 
arm around her, the scent of rosy flowers, her hair 
against his face—and the ancient forces wake again, 
the power that had chosen them for each other confirms 
its choice and wipes from their lulled brains every 
memory since the day they parted! 

Perhaps there is no better, wiser way? Perhaps his 
plan was nonsense? Would he ever have planned Naomi, 
for that matter? Hadn’t he to be thrown, like a blind 
puppy, into her arms, at last, as well as at first? 

She came back to the room and slippéd into his dream 
again. He had meant to talk of their life, to show her 
that he would think always of her happiness, but with 
her beside him all such thoughts left him, and they sat 
enfolded, quiet in the quiet dusk. 

“How nice it all looks ... just as it did,” he 
murmured and kissed her softly. The words seemed to 
mean something quite different, deeper . . . what were 
words, really? Things to show how you felt. 

“I try to keep it just as she did . . . I want her to 
be pleased . . . if she knows . .. I did try, Bill!” 

id Cod wonderful. Don?t cry, dear—she knows, all 
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right ... and you’re so lovely, Naomi—your hair 
. . - did you know it made you look younger, those 
little, shiny, silvery . . . well, prettier, anyway!” 

“They don’t show when the lamp is lighted. Aunt 
Nomy was that way. There’s something about Aunt 
Nomy I want to tell you, Bill . . . not just now . 
Lk Mes get comeds 

“That’s right, later. I can’t seem to tell you any- 


thing, Naomi, I love you so... .” 
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